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gw si^lywi sf^'^T II 

mmtj gw ^ 'si^ict^yq, I 

•^Twnjnf^^' ^ yitbiiw ii 

“The Supreme Spirit has two states of Form : the [one, the] 
Nature of the World (prakrti) and [the other,] its transformation 
as appearance (vikrti). Prakrti is His invisible form. Vikrti is the 
aspect (akara) in which He pervades the Universe. Worship and 
meditation can be performed in relation to His aspect (sakara) only. ’ ’ 

"Visnudharmottara’, III. cli. XL VI. 2-3. 

“Nameless and Formless Thou art, O Thou Unknowable. All 
forms of the universe are Thine ; thus Thou art known. Known and 
Unknowable, Goddess NarayanI, Obeisance.” 

‘Devimahatmya’, XI, ‘Narayanistuti’. 
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POSITION AND PROPORTION OF THE IMAGES OF 
THE GODS 


The Hindu temple is a monument, whose outer surface consists of sculptures 
The Mandapas, the \anous halls, preceding the Prasada itself in which is 
contained the innermost sanctuary, the Garbhagrha, are architecture in the accepted 
meaning The Prasada itself however is almost completely a solid mass but for 
the Garbhagrha, which is a small, dark, cubical chamber even in the largest 
temples But for the mam image or imageless symbol enshrined within, the walls 
of the Garbhagrha, as a rule, are plain The can mgs cease at its door, there they 
confront the devotee for the last time as he approaches the innermost sanctuary, 
he may not himself, as in the temples of South India proceed further, the officiating 
priest performing the ntes for him 

Thus when going to the temple (abhigamana) with speech, body and mind 
centred on the divinity whose presence is installed in the image or symbol, the 
devotee becomes part of the architecture of the Mandapa whose interior he traverses, 
in which he also may pause and gaze at the images that confront him , images which 
are carved on the pillars, the capitals and on the ceiling , guiding him onwards to 
the mam image or symbol in the Garbhagrha, or upward to the dome and its central 
point ' 

Whfle approaching (abhigamana) the innermost sanctuary and passing 
through the halls in front of it, the Bbakta is within the sacred architecture, 
together with the images he is enclosed in a dim, soothing atmosphere caressing the 
eye after the fierce light of the day outside The atmosphere of the Mandapa is 
charged not only with the scent of flowers, burning oil lamps, and the incense 
coming from the sanctuary, but is tense with the impact of the pillars and carvings 

This closeness of the carved images and the worshipper m one space is brought 
to its maximum in the inner ambulatoiy which, in the larger temples (sandhara), 
surrounds the Garbhagrha The rite of circumambulation (pradaksina) is more a 
communion by movement with the images stationed on the walls than a visual 
recognition of their identity and the perfection of their workmanship 

The rite of circumambulation however is also performed outside the temple, 
whether there be an enclosed inner ambulatory (sandhara) or not (nirandhara) It 
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is then that the Prasada is beheld in its full effect imparting a total exposition of 
its meaning.* 

“The body (akrti) of the temple is Prakrti” (‘Agnipurana’, LXI. 25), it is in 
the likeness of the primordial substance of the manifested world, has its aim and 
purpose beyond it and is supported by it. 

Viewed from the outside, the Prasadajs a monument on whose multi-buttressed 
walls are displayed the images ; above the walls and in continuation of the buttresses 
rises the superstructure whose sloping walls lead towards a point, the apex of the 
finial. The finial is raised above the body itself of the Prasada, placed as it is on 
the crown of the temple (‘amalaka’, or ‘harmya’, the latter in South Indian 
temples). _ ^ 

The main display of the figure sculptures is on the perpendicular walls. (Pis. 
I, III, XI/III, LXXI): The temple has no fa9ade ; it faces the four directions. Its 
walls however are not four surfaces meeting at right angles. Each wall projects 
with a number of offsets, the main pier being in the centre. The buttresses vary 
in thickness ; in the majority of temples built throughout India (except in the South) 
the offsets are moreover frequently superimposed resulting in a stepped, cross- 
shaped plan. Whereas the plain walls of the dark Garbhagrha form a square in 
plan, the carved walls of the exterior of the temple, exposed to the light of the sun, 
the moon and the stars, form an indented plan. The plan of the centre of the temple, 
the square, is translated by its walls into a perimeter of variedly stepped and 
indented design which even may be ‘star shaped’. The outside of the Prasada 
far from exhibiting carved surfaces only, itself has volume. It consists of the piers 
of varying thickness whose front and side walls have images and candngs ; recesses, 
narrow vertical chases and steps hold shaded space, or darkness. The volume of 
the wall space of a Hindu temple forms a unity of relations in height, breadth and 
depth ; in it are integrated space volumes. The texture of the walls is not onl3’- that 
of the stone of which they are built or of the plaster w’ith which thej’’ may be over- 
laid ; these lend a particular quality of the surface only to the closely built texture 
of the buttresses and offsets and their inten'als which form space volumes and 
rhythms of graded light and darkness. 

In this texture, the carved figures belong to the body of the wall and also to 
the spaces between, inasmuch as their own volume projects into the interrmls ; the 
carved figures, moreover, reach even further into space or else they are also more 
deeply part of the wall than are the outer or main surfaces of any offset. Niches 
are sunk in the main buttresses; there the chief images are placed, the Parsva- 


_ * Pradak§ina in a Saiva temple, is not performed by going round and round the temple 
as in temples of other gods, but from the Bull to Canda (whose image is stationed to the west 
of the Northern 'door’ ; I.P. III. XII. 59) and back to Nandin, thence to the Somasutra, the 
water chute, and back again to Nandin, thence to Canda and from there* again to the Bull. 

“Vr§atp candaip vrsarn caiva 
Somasutram punarvrjarp 
Candaip ca somasutram ca 
Puna&andam punarvrfam”. 

Looking up from the Somasutra, the devotee worships the flag on the Sikhara (I.A. IX. 
p. 149 ; re. Somasutra or Pranala, see Part V, note 107 ; both the terms are used here to 
indicate the channel (aipbumarga) and the chute. 
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devatas, the mam aspects of the dwimtj whose image or symbol is enshnned m 
the Garbhagrha Placed within the bodj of the wall, within a niche or “massive 
door" (ghanadvara) as it is called, on the co-ordmates of the Prasada these main 
images arc nearer to their centre which is also that of the entire monument, the 
temple The surrounding images (aiarana-devatas) are howeier more exposed, 
carved, as thej sometimes are, almost completelj in the round, the\ are jet of one 
piece of stone with the surfaces in ressault and remalh connected with them by the 
strut like extensions of their modelled limbs at angles not meant for \ lew 

The carved figures on the surface of the temple are thus at different distances 
from the centre Thev are part of it, not onlj ntually and iconographicallj but 
also in their position in space Thej appear projected from the centre through the 
thickness of the wall or tliej are embedded in it as it steps forth The entire 
volume of buttresses and interspaces, the whole monument, is djiiaraically in a 
state of movement, its stages are marked bj the relative depth of the surface “en 
ressault” A movement more powerful than that of anj single figure propels, as it 
were, from the centre each single figure together with the wall to its position on 
the penmeter The paradoxical name of the niche, Ghanadvara, which means 
“massive door” expresses the coming fo’-th of the image from and through the 
massive wall 

A movement from the centre propels, as it were, the walls of the temple with 
their interstices and carvings The penmeter of the temple thus generally has the 
shape of a cross w ith recessed angles From each of its walls or piers with their offsets 
carved images project further into space This ultimate progression too is embodied 
in the volume of the walls, bound as they are, in the horizontal, by bands of 
mouldings above and below the rows of images so that the single figures on their 
socles are held within space zones parallel to the walk and in depth equal to the 
projecting bands of mouldings This closely enmeshed djmaimc mass, its impact 
coming from the centre, whence every figure derives its power and name, meets 
the gaze and movement of the devotee as he circumambulates it Profile after 
profile meets his vision, each a fresh leaf m the book of revelation of which every 
temple is a copy Effect and effectiveness of the Prasada are one to the eje, mind 
and realisation of the devotee * In the rite of circuraambulation he himself draws 
and becomes tlie outermost perimeter to the building, he ‘com preliends’ it while 
walking round it, sees the images not from one side but covers them bj his look, 
one at a time, during lus approach and onward progress, while he identifies the 
image thereby evoking its name, the total power of the place w-hicli the image 
occupies is sent as it were into lus presence from the centre of his devotion 

The sculptures on the outside of the Prasada are stationed around its bodv , 
and while they give an exposition of its meaning thev are also its ornaments 
By their sequence they form belts around the body (akrti) of the entire temple and 
its several projections The latter often form part volumes of their own massive 
monumental supports of miniature replicas of the whole temple, each with its own 


* The usual position of the spectator in front of a relief or from vanous angles and distances 
if the sculpture is m the round docs not comprehend the eCectiv encss of the rite of circumam 
Imlatmg an extensive monument 
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superstructure (sikhara; srnga; PI. III).’ Thu.s the ultimate meaning of the 
temple is brought near to the devotee ; at every turn he sees the figures on the 
walls forming the basis of an ascent^ towards one high and central shape, the vase 
above the Amalaka, the sacred vessel (kurabha) which is part of the linial and is 
placed “at the end of Prakrti” ('Agnipurana’. CI .. 13 ), beyond the forms of the 
manifested world, in the deathless (amrta) region. 

In belts around the body of the temple, and in vertical sequences where one 
image is superimposed on the other, the figures are part of the space-body of which 
the outside of the monument, the Prasada, consists. Tiiey do not fonn groups 
except such as are una\'oidable by their juxtaposition on symmetrical and repeated 
offsets and recesses. They do not enter into any 'composition' which would extend 
further than the single buttress or beyond the console on which the 
image is placed (Pis. Ill, XLIV, LXXI). If more than one figure are part 
of the image they are carved in front of a single surface, they are collateral, 
auxiliar3f to its meaning and complete its form. This is how the single images 
whether they consist of one, or of several figures in front of the single facets, or in 
their niches, have their own wholeness as works of art (Pis. Ill, VI, XV, XXX, 
LXXI). Over and above such perfection as these images or groups ma\' have 
compositionally a further power is vested in them. They are not ‘pillar figures’ 
as those of the doorwa3’^s of Gothic cathedrals ; the3' do not function architecturalh' ; 
the stress of weight and support is unknown to their constitution. No aspiration 
moreover draws them upward, for each has its place and this it occupies with effort- 
less grace and exuberance of modelled form. The final sculptural integument of 
the temple is dynamically one with the monumental progression of its mass. From 
it the figures step forth with a driving power not altogether their own. While the3' 
are images the3’- are at the same time the ultimate conclusion of that part of the 
wall to which they give its highest accent. Where however the\' turn towards the 
wall the3>’ illustrate their oneness with its intrinsic movement on which thc3' lean 
as their support (Pis. XIX, XX). 

It is thus from the centre that the d3’namic movement of the mass of the temple 
proceeds in the main and intermediate directions showing forth as sculptured form 
in its ultimate levels of progression. Its multiple embodiments, the images, are 
bound together in the regularit3’^ of their horizontal sequence. It is reinforced, 
and assigned its own extensiveness in space, b3' the fillets and mouldings with 
their substantial projections and the deep bands of shadow which accompain- them, 
above and below the rows of images. In addition, these horizontal ties are' crossed 
over or making way for the dark shadows or the strong light, held according to 
season and hour, within the vertical chases and the salient and re-enterinji auelcs 
of the Prasada. 

A. deeply enrneshed net of light and darkness provides the frames to the 
buttresses with their rows of sculptures. In this reduction to a context of light and 


In South Indian temples the relatively flat offsets of the perpendicular walls are crowned 
each^^ a miniatare chapel (kuta, ko§tha, paSjara, etc.). 

. realm of images, excepting Dravida temples, ‘begins’ on the superstructure from the 

bukanasa downwards ; only on a higher level, above the Vedika of the Sikhara, images once 
more face the eight directions. 
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darkness the innumerable and changing gradations of the shadows cast by and 
plajing oier the can mgs recene monumental firmness (PJ III) The indefinitely 
fle\cd and modulated bodies of the images, their rounded volumes, appear levelled 
to a considerable extent bj the strong light, thus they do not dissolve the compact 
monument into almost innumerable carvings but keep its surfaces enlivened by 
rlijthmical accents of line and shade, even in the strongest glare which would 
render a plain surface dead with too much light Hiving come forth — ontologically 
from the centre of the dark sanctuary, the images in the light of the diy are an 
exposition of its meaning, beneficent to eje and mind alike 

The djTiamic expansiveness of the mass of the Prasadi has its correspondence 
in the plan’of the building in the shape of a cross with recessed ingles or li iving 
an outline which results from a rotation of the square The static perfection of the 
small square of the dark Garbhagrhi with its plain walls is translated into the body 
of the temple, the 'body of Go<l’, i likeness of the manifested universe and its 
primordial substance, Prikrti It his its effect b> giving the fullest exposition of 
its meaning and forms to the devotee in the rite of circumimbulation m winch 
he himself becomes the outermost perimeter and limit of the monument in the 
centre 

Such an understanding of monumental form bv the ritual encompassing 
movement is a realisation as much by the eje as within one’s whole living person in 
motion Dunng this nte the bodilv presence of the Bbakta expands and comprises 
the Praslda While doing Pradak'iina, the devotee is the penmeter of the temple 
and of Its effectiveness , he comprehends its full extent Prior to it however he had 
approached the sanctuary b;> the mam entrance passing across the structural halls 
in front of it Dunng this approach (abhigamana) in the interior of the building, 
be was immersed in its space and exposed to the impact of the pillars and walls of 
the Mandapa * While he traverses the Mandapa he is part of the flux of the whole 
interior towards the Garbhagrlia, in one direction, in its central part and its parallel 
‘aisles’ which is brought about by the rhjthmic sc(^ence of spaces marked by the 
position of the pillars and their vertical structure Thus acted upon and prepared, 
the devotee at last is confronted by the entrance of the Garbhagrha which bids him 
bait, its door frame, an iconostasis m relief, is raised before him and separates 
him from the image, m the Garbhagrha (Pis Lll, V) 

In his approach he had been impressed b> manj impacts, himself part of the 
interior of the Mandapa which he traversed in one direction drawn b> , and 
leaving behind him, its pillared rlivthras Now his bodj is made to halt, and 
thus at rest, his eyes take in the presence of the imago m the frame of the entrance 
It IS here that Indian sculpture is to be understood as relief in the widest sense * 


‘ The extenor of the Maudapa is built and carved anaJoRous to the extenor of the Prasada 
• The image in the Garbhagrha is frequently modelled in the round in most of its parts 
the back which is not meant to be seen is not worked out m detail The image with the sur 
rounding images of Avaraija divinities is mostly carved m front of a slab the latter is in a 
lower relief and is moreover frequently perforated along the contour of the mnin image 
The form of the mam image in the Garbhagrha is an adaptation of sculpture originally 
meant to be circumambulated, for the purpose of merely being looked at from the front 

Excepting the image the doorways (dvara) and free standing gates (torana), etc , Indian 
sculpture is meant to be seen while passing around it Door frames and Torapas are forms of 
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On the outside of the temple, cacli of the closely set images on the i)erpeiulictilar 
wall facets, has to be dwelt upon by itself. For each is complete in its parlicujar 
meaning and at its particular place. The main .aspects, for e.*-:.ample, ()f Uie Of A 
in the temple such as certain Avat.ars, in a Visnu temple; or the divinities most 
closelj^ related to Siva, if the temple is consecrated to him ; or the images of the 
three great gods, Br.ahmfi, Visnu and Siva, are placed in 'massive (hyjrs’ in threo 
of the cardinal points, whereas the entrance itself, generally facing ly.vA, frecjUt nlly 
has a sm.all image of the main divinity carved at the centre of the lintel.’ It air/ands 
also in other carvings' all linked up as one great comixjsition. Ovc-r and al^ive, it 
frames the main image in the Garbhagrha.'’ 

Facing tlie cardinal points are the ‘do/Jrs’ where the image of Gori .shoe's f^.-Th. 
On the actual entrance especialhg the small image on the lintel is simihir in {Ki-.ition 
to the image of Christ carved in the tympanum above the entrance and is akin to 
His words : “I am the Door”. 

Apart from the main images, in their niches, and indispensable to all temples 
are the images of the Astadikpalas, the Guardians of the ICiglit jK)ints of space, 
each in its correct location. The multitude of divine figures stationed lielwcvn tlic'-e 
two kinds of essential images, each on a facet and having a console of its ov.-n, are 
Nagas, Sardulas, Apsaras, Surasundarls, Mithunas, etc. (Pis. XLI, XL, XI, 
XXXIII), and certain specific images of the lesser gods. 

Each such type of the ‘surrounding divinities’ is rejjcated in many variation': 
of posture and movement on the walls of the temple; like the chorus in an Indian 
Yatra perfonnance announcing the particular passage of the play not once only, 
but by repetition in the four directions of space. Repetition and symmetrical 
response are the rule in the horizontal and also in the vertical ; so that the mind 
of the devotee becomes moved afresh b}’ the beauties of the Divine and its graces 
at each angle, assured of its boons and of fearlessness.'" There is no scope for 
narration in the juxtaposition of these figures. Each is the form of an enduring 
state of being in which it is absorbed while its gestures give it an actuality by 
which the mind of the devotee becomes arrested and is made to dwell on tb.e 
particular state thus quickened. 


structural architecture and provide the ground for the display of reliefs. Their arrangement 
is closely allied to paintings such as arc made even to-day .on scrolls (paj, in Ikngal ; to he 
seen in vertical succession) : these would have their carved corresiwndcncc on the jambs 
scrolls to be rolled and unrolled horizontally which were known to ancient India {'Mndr.'i- 
rak5asa’, I ; ‘Harsacaritra’, V ; cf. Kramrisch, ‘Visnudharinottara’, Pt. III. end cd. p. 7 ; 
introduction) seem to have been the prototypes of the carvings of the yoke-shaped beams, ending 
as these do (Safici, Stupas I'; III) with a carved spiral on cither 'side suggestive of ail the 
painted matter ‘rolled up’ and of which only the central part is exposed on the beam. 

' Instead of the main image, that of I.ak^mT may occupy this place. 

' Those of the River-goddesses, etc. ; and of the Dvarapfdas. 

” This refers to a Prasada without Man^lapas. 

Where one or several Manijapas arc attached to it, the entrance into the Garbhagrha is 
at the far end, inside the axial sequence of the Mni.Hlapas. The outer entrance to the temple, 
and which belongs to a :Mandapa, is either similar to the main entrance or it is an oiK'ii 
‘arch’ way (Khajuraho). ‘ 

The mudras ‘varada’ and ‘abhaya’, convey the two latter meanings and arc the indis. 
pensable gestures of a divine image. 
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In the images occup3iiig the reveals or recesses on either side of an offset, as 
for example on. most of the Khajuraho temples (Pis XX, XIII), the relation is 
given form of the volume of tlie figure to its a\is on the one hand and to the 
space which the image is made to fill on the other But even though the image 
may not be so favourabl> placed as to display the complete possibilities of its plastic 
volume in space and jet being part of the dj namic mass of the temple, such figures 
as are carved with their backs to the wall, in front view, appear to have arrived on 
their consoles driven thither bj the impact of the buttress behind them (PI XLIV) 
There, even though the image stands straight or is seated (PI VI) in rigid 
sjmmetrj, its volume is vet disposed in dv namic balance around it, the chest or 
the standing figures curving forward, ha-* its foimler weight in the roundness of 
the hips so that these figures with their backs Vo the wall seen as modelled volumes 
seem to swing to and fro from their feet upwards in ever varvang curves as if 
rebounding from renewed contacts vnth the wall and its compacted energj 

The figures seem to resile charged with energj from the surface which they 
touch, — and not onlj from that of the wall of the temple bnt from anj surface, be 
it one of their own bodv , leg agair'^t leg as they cross over, or as the lup is touched 
bj an arm, the back bj a scarf, the arm is clasped bj a bangle, the bosom bj a 
garland of jewels Tactile subtleties contribute their share to the effect of these 
sculptures In ancient India tlie senoc of touch was given a training and purpose 
of the highest order 

‘Njasa* (pi icing, marking, assignment) is the ritual touching of various parts 
of the bodv commencing vMth the place of the heart and ending with the hands 
(anga njasa) While a mantra, a sacred, rhytlimic formula is recited it is thought 
of as being located in the heart, head, in the crown lock, "three ejes", chest and 
in the hand 

While the Mula mantra, the ‘root mantra*, the rhvthmic formula of the main^ 
divimtj, IS recited the devotee passes both his hands three or seven times over 
the whole bodj from the feet to the head and from the head to the feet (vj apaka- 
nyasa) The whole body and its parts, the hand and the fingers, from the thumb 
to each of the fingers (kara njasa) and also each of their phalanges are touched and 
quickened tberebj as living seats of God Vanous parts of the bodv are thus 
assigned to different divinities '* 

His bodj IS made conscious to the devotee m his dailj rites as the seat and 
place of God This consaousness he wins bj the rite of touching it at sensitive 
and vital parts 

Njasa however is not only performed to the living body of man, but also to 
that of the image of stone or wood, etc ('Mahanirvanatantra* XIII 289 91) As 
the bodj of the devotee so also is the bodj of the image touched in six places 
{sadanga nyasa) The constituent elements of the world and its principles are 
assigned to it from the feet to the place of the heart, etc Bj thus touching it 
ntuaily, it is felt alive with the oreath of the cosmos " 


•' ‘Agaipnrapa’, XW 

Mahanirvapatantra’ XIII 293 297 . the 8 proups of Ihe letters of the alphabet arc 
thus assumed siibscfiuently the constituent pnnaplcs of the universe arc nssgned, begin 
ning with Pfthivi Tattvai the principle Tarth’, to the feet, etc 


77 
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Such rites performed daily and regularly cannot but have a lasting effect on 
those who practise them and those who, moreover, make the images on which they 
are performed. “ The sense of touch becomes not onl}' refined by_ practice but is 
a means of realisation and of knowledge. Endowed witli so qualified a .sen.sc of 
touch, the craftsman produces the kind of sculpture which is so lavi.shly represented 
on the temples. 

The smooth limbs of the iinages of the gods are always IG years old ; they are 
resilient with the sap of life and with breath. Tlie latter inakes them not only 
smooth and supple but also weightless in appearance despite .their ample curves 
(PL LXXII).’'* The}'^ are particularly fit not onl}'' for dancing but also for flying, 
the many Ganas, Vidyadharas, etc., although they never have wings. Ends of 
garments flutter to enhance their movements and be a foil to their rhythms ; whereas 
folded scarves clasp their fullness and are carved as if the}' were a special type of 
jewellery, accentuating through the contrast of their own shajic and texture that of 
the modelled bod3^ 

Garments, jewellerj’^ and coiffure of the images are a selection and enhancement 
of those worn in the respective countr\f where the temple was built. The preference 
of the sculptor however is for the bare body and he makes sparing use onh' of 
garments; worn in the shape of a ‘dhoti’, the cloth clings to the bodv’ and is 
recognisable, as a rule, only bj”^ such patterns as are engraved on the modelled 
shapes of the limbs (Pis. XVIII, XIX, XXIII, XXXIII) ; and b_v carving tlie iicm 
of the cloth, petal-like (PI. XXX) or as if it were one more oniamcnt of tlie smooth 
limbs (Pis. XXI, LXII). Thus all forms of apparel accentuate and accompany the 
smooth roundness of the figures and their movement; onlv the headgear and coiffure 
are additional volumes of sculptural consequence; tlie high crowns (mukuta) of the 
greater gods, add height to tlie image (Pis. LXVII, LXX) whereas the chignons 
which the lesser gods and goddesses wear at the back of their heads add their 
globular or horn shaped bulges as required in each particular instance, to 
the balance or the linear composition of the image (Pis. XIX, XV, LX). 
Coronets, chaplets, diadems, matted hair, etc., add to the breadth or the height as 
required and to the adornment of the egg or globe shape of the head (Pis. XXXTII, 
XXXVIII, XL). Straight or aquiline but alwa3's powerfullv salient no.ses are 
thus balanced (Pis. XVII, LXI).'= 

The single figiires are always ‘in movement’ even when they appear to stand 
still; then even their movement is threefold. As part of the dynamic mass of the 
wall they share in its impact and appear driven forward; even when thev are 
almost completely cammed in the round they are steeped in the drive from the centre 


Vedic riles (L^atapatha Brahmana’, III. 2. r. 5-6) had preceded llie performance of Xvasa 
on an image (pratima). 

Adolescent appearance as well as Perfection are denoted by the number 16 {16 diirits 
make the fullness, the totality of the moon) with reference to the images of the gods 

Supple, breath-borne weightlessness belongs also to images like" those of the Tirthan- 
karas whose iconography requires a rigid appearance ; even if, in addition, the quality of the 
sculpture is mediocre, as for example in the image on PI. I^VII. 

*= Most of the faces of Indian images haying been damaged by the Muslim iconoclasts 
the noses suffered most and only a few images carved in stone, and most of the metal iiinees 
have escaped defacement. ■ t. = 
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of the temple It enmes them, sustnins them m tlie most e\ictinff contortions, 
heirs them aloft when thc\ nrc represented as and adds power, brendth and 

dispute to their' stance when the\ stand firnih planted on both feet 
(samaiudastbjnaka) This erect stance wiUi the weight of the bod> evcnl> 
distributed, nght and left, is classified as 'saniab!nn;^a' or the c\cn bend It is the 
first lancta m the classification of stances, thej arc classified in the surface, as the 
cien bend, the ^liRlit bend (abhanqa), the tnplc bend (tnbhanqa) and the excessive 
(Inple) bend (alibhanga) ” Caen the stnctU motionless stance is understood as 
a particular phas<. of moicmcnt, it balances tlic bod\ , which remains m tension 
This classification leaves out of account the wntUinf' m space of the sculptured form 
around its axis The tliml hind of moicincnt is tliat of the arms and hands, their 
{,esturcs These belonq throuqhont to the class of ‘schemata’, the gestures 
expressing permanent states pertaining to tlic nature of divmitv, which assures 
fcarlessnc’ss and grants boons When the hands of these divinities hold or brandish 
a weapon this action too is a permanent quality of their nature, thej cut across 
ignommx, slav tin. demon, etc , and these actions arc correspond ingK expressed 
as their epithets ” 

TJie canctl figu-rs are upheld in their being h\ the total monument, the walls 
of the temple with Us progressive impict To this movenienl greater than their 
own and of which thc\ arc passive part, is added tlic movement of each figure with 
reference to its axis, turning and wntliing around it if viewed in space, is sculpture 
(I’Is XIII, XIX), and bent varionsK towards it when vitavetl from the front, as 
image (iMs XIX, etc , XVI, XIV) To the 'schemata of the divinities of the 
higher hierarchies arc added tl c movements of the lesser divinities whose ‘mudras 
ami 'Inslas*, the attitudes of their Irnds and anus, an. 'schemata' ami ‘phorav as 
well ” These altitudes ind gestures moreover, while thev represent t!ic partiailar 
niovcncnt assigned to them, arc pirt of the total rhjthm of tlic bodj 

The gfxls rtprcsenlexl hj Indian sculpture belong to definite tvpcs for thev 
boeU forth definite aspccLs of elivme being, the ^veaccful fs inta), the ternfic fugra), 
etc The iconograpincal pin sio^nomv of tlie f icc is also that of the bodv , the bodv 
of the terrific ini i^c for example is mllatcd w ith div me furj as are the bulging c\ es, 
etc Typological icono^rapbv is a highly siieclfied science it conipnscs the wide 


“J N IbncTjca The I>evcIoinncnt of Hindu Iconojraphv j gives a Rood sum 

iiary description of llicsc stances 

"lor example, I>urg'i Malii«lvura irardini , Dun 3 the slayer of lie Demon Mahisn 
&va Trij urintaVa tl c ender of Tnt urn 

’* Tl IS distmclion male ly Plntarch is inlrodiicev] Iicrc ns to difTcrcntiatc with the 
Icipof an accejte<l Western terminology a Lmd of movement which is jvirticuhr to all Indian 
innges tiough rot to every Indnn sailttnral representation of fgures Tie gestures csprcs.s 
ing novcaiiont nml ccti ns on ll c oil cr hand are knowai under the teim 'j horai* 

f 1 c lard lolling n mirror, flower, or a weaiwn woull show a movenunt of the class of 
•‘clcmati* tic han 1 arranging the hair, loldinj, the hem of a garment which threatens to 
'lip down etc to the class <f 'i horai though the latter category with rtgnnl to these 
«culptwres tends to get n crgctt m tlic former 

**Thc respective passage of the ijpudharmottara* III and the Is. nasivagimtdcva 
{addliati , III , at 0 d stance from cich other of several centuries arc some of the large both 
ol jconograjhic texts carefully followcsl by the sailptors , they contain specially vavid tk«cru>- 
tions of the divine inoovls and Ihcir counterfeits by art , cf also the lluddhist Sadhanain ill* 
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range of emotions classified in 9 categories. Combined and rarefied they are the 
substratum of the divine countenance while in its structure of ideal proportions 
ethnical traits are not forgotten which belong to the people in whose midst the 
images were made. 

Innumerable degress of bliss and august serenity are expressed in 
the faces of most of the celestials, the gods (Pis, VII-VIII, XXXVII, 
XXXVIII) and gletidoveers (Pis. XXIV-XXVIII), and they are set off against the 
relatively few t3^pes in which ‘terror’, gleesome ‘disgust’, etc., are given shape 
on the basis of an inflated or emaciated appearance (Pis. XXIX, LIX). Where 
however ‘the supernatural’ is the main theme and horror and dignity accompany 
it the face of the animal, the Lion mask, is resorted to (PI. L).“^ Its wide 
application and that of the less frequent “death-shapes” are the indispensable 
coimterplayers to the evitemally beatific youth of the other gods. 

Their radiance reflects the features of the people who worship them ; they are 
differently proportioned in North India and in the South their countenance indeed 
varies in expression from one part of the country to the other and in each age accord- 
ing to the prevailing aptitude of the realisation of supreme bliss and peace. Irrespec- 
tive however of these and other limiting conditions the many degrees in which 
beatitude shines forth from the face of the image are carried on unruffled expanses of 
modelling as delicate, taut and as non-human as are the shapes of flower-petals and 
ripe fruits. All these faces sliine ; they have a silent radiance of which the lips tell 
nothing nor do the eyes ever smile. No glance is cast, no thought communicated 
from between steady unwinking lids (divyadrsti)*^ where long eyes in full view sail 
across cheeks — though the face be shown in profile — ; no sockets impede their course. 
High brows are raised in perennial wonderment. Strung bows, tendrils and antennae 
combine in their lines which are canned records of the vibrations and tensions of 
mind. Under their arches the e3^es gaze into unknown distance without, and depth, 
within. The3" do not perceive, are not organs of sense, but a place of meeting of 
the outer and inner worlds. Such a place of exchange and contact however is also 
the whole smooth surface ,of the images. On it the light and air outside touches 
upon and is met with by the inner light, pulsation and breath. 

This particular quality is not confined to any type or province of Indian temple 
sculpture. It arises from existence itself realising itself in an enduring recognition. 


I 

20 ‘Sainaranganasutradhara’, LXXXII, 2-3 speaks of ii Rasas adding Treyas’ and 
Tratyaksa* (?) to the usual nine, i.e. ‘srngara* (erotic), ‘h^ya’ (laugh exciting), ‘karuna’ 
(pathetic), Sara’ (heroic), 'raudra’ (furious), fflhayanaka’ (fearful), ‘blbhatsa' (loathsome), 
‘adbhuta’ (supernatural) and ‘santa’ (peaceful) ; ‘Visnudharmottara’, III. XLIII. i f. 

See Ch, on the ‘Kirttimukha\ the Face of Glory. 

"" According to the most ancient iconometrical injunctions (‘Brhatsamhita’, l.c.) 

and thus shown by images of all ages. ’ » • * 

The above remarks on 'divyadr§ti’ and the way in which the eyes are shown in sculpture 
when giving form to divinities refer only to this special and widely represented branch of 
Indian art. In painting how^ever the scope w^as great for showing the fleeting glances and 
facial expressions following all possible physiognomic reactions to psychological experiences 
and states. This can be seen in Ajantia, Badami, Bagh, etc. and read in the ‘Vi^nudharmottara' 
in. xxxvn ; and in detail also in the ‘Samaranganasutradhto’, TXXXlf, dealincr with 
‘Rasadretilaksananfl. In the next chapter of this compendium wkich deals with the ‘‘64 Hastas'' 
the position and movement of the hands and Angers are described and related to those of the 
face and its parts and of the head. 
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an e\er actue memor>, completeh made conscious to itself The place of this 
realisation is the bod\ The different physiognomical types particular to the 
different parts of India, are its substratum The schools of Indian sculpture differ 
as much as the human types reflected in the images of the gods The metaphy sical 
realisation to nhich the images gue shape requires the figure of man as reference , 
on becoming an iiUage, made by art, in stone, etc , it is transformed and tran 
substantiated The frame hoMe\er, of this body made by art is measured according 
to the perfect proportion of the body of man “ 

Nav’atala or nine face lengths is the generally accepted rule concerning the 
height of the images of the gods One Tala is subdivided into 12 angulas '* 
Below are gi^en, according to the ‘Sukranitisara’ IV 4, the proportions of images 
according to their relatn e height of the figures — up to the root of the hair on the 
forehead The generally accepted proportion of nine Talas being that of the gods, 
8 Talas would be that of the goddesses Talamana, iconomctry, liowe\er is not 
unanimous on this, according to the ‘VaiUianasagama’ XXV,*' Daiatala, "10 
Face lengths” images are those of Brahma, Visnu and Si\a, their images belong 
to the highest of the 3 sub \aneties of Da^atala proportion,** the Great Goddesses 
would conform in their proportion with the middle aariety of the 10 Faces height 
The respective proportion depends on the place which the god bolds in the divine 
hierarchy, the ‘Alatsy apurana* CCBIX 1 2, moreover makes the proportion of the 
images correspond also to those of the ty pes on which tliey*^ are based The image 
of Visnu as Rama or Varaha has 10 Face lengths, whereas it has 7 Face lengths only 
when it represents his Dwarf incarnation (Vamana) 

Indian iconometry knows of 9 mam varieties of proportions of the images 
ranging from 1 Tala to 10 Talas, corresponding to the following total number of 


** Cf also the rale for the perfect proportion of the body of man, as well as of the Jfaha 
punija (or the imacc of lluddha) the hcisht from the soles of the feet up to the root of the 
liair on the forcliead is equal to the width between the Ups of the middle enters when the 
arms are stretched horizon tally (a fathom , bjuigrodha panmapdala) 

*’ Sec also TraUmimanalatjauam’ Ss-S6, transl w ith notes b> J R Banerjea, op cit 
p 406 

*• Proportionate measurement cxprcs'ied m afiRulas ‘Brlntsarphita’, ch LVII ,45, 16-1' , 
*Vi;pndbarmottara' HI ch XX W , cf also 'Vlanasollasa III ch I 200..05 

In usage, a Tab — which means 'palm', 1 e the inner length of the hand including the 
fingers — is stated by the learned to be the Oength of) the face , cf 'MSnasollisa' III I 106-7 
The length is usuall> subdivided into 12 parts or ‘adgulas’ Adguli, as a, subdivision of Tala, 
bears no direct reference to a ‘Cnger s w idth' although it seems that originally the proportionate 
measurement of images had the aftgub as its module and not the Tab 

*' In South Indian images the length of the face is howxvcr 14 afigubs Tlic Dabtib or 
10 Tab proportion is discussed below, in this connection 

*• Hacli ‘proportion , Dabtib, etc is subdivided into 3 varieties, uttama nndhjama and 
adhama , the highest, the middle and the least tso aftgubs Iwing the mean height, 124 is 
the highest amr 116 the least height of a Ehbtala image ( VaiUiIna«Vgama) TIio 'Bfhat 
saiphita', LW III, dividing the types of men according to their proportions into 5 cbsscS, each 
'nyagrodhapanmagOala', assigns a height ranging from 96 loS nftgiibs (96, 99 102 105 loS) 
to the respective tj-p<» of men These would approximate to the AjJa and Nava tab t>pes 
Further sub varieties arc also known in South Indian TSbmana , latitude in following the 
canons is given to the image maker, and this too is classified (see J N Bancijea, op cit , 
P 357 ) 
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angulas successively : 12, 24, 48, 60, 72, 84, 96, 108 and 120. The series is built 
up by adding 1 Tala or 12 angulas throughout. The total height, in each of the 
9 types of proportionate measurement, is distributed in 9 divisions, face, neck, etc, 
(see Chart), in close correspondence to the Navatala or standard type of 108 angulas. 
Out of the nine varieties, the 4 t5'^pes from Saptatala to Dasatala have the widest 
currency. 


Vertical Proportions op 4 Main Types op Indian Ii^iages. 


Type of Image 

111^91 

8 Tala 

9 Tala ! 

10 Tala 

Face 

I 2 t 

12 

12 

13 

Neck ... 

3 

4 

4 

5 

Neck to the hori2;ontal line connecting 
the nipples ("heart”) 

9 

10 

1 

12 

13 

From these to the navel ("belly” ; udara) 

9 

10 ‘ 

12 

13 

Navel to genitals ("lower belly” ; vasti) 

9 

10 

12 


Thigh ... 

i 8 

21 

24 

26 

Knee ... 

3 

4 

4 

5 

Leg 

iS 

21 

24 

26 

Foot 

3 

4 

4 

5 

I 

Total Height 

84 

96 

loS 

120 


* I Tala =12 aiigulas. 

t The figures give the number of angulas. 


The rules are ; The proportions of the trunk are the same in the 4 types ; the 
distance from the root of the neck to the genitals is divided into 3 equal parts, in 
each case; neck — heart, heart — ^navel; navel — genitals; the thigh and ithe leg, 
throughout, are each twice as long. Of equal height, in each canon, are also neck, 
knee and foot. The actual' lengths of these change; the face however remains the 
same, i.e., 12 angulas throughout, but for the Dasatala. 

This last and highest standard is built up on the Navatala, the purest in 
proportion (1; ; 1; 1; 1; 2; ; 2; by. adding one ahgula in each section ; 

thigh and leg being as usual twice the height of the ^ ‘heart”, etc. One ahgula, 
moreover, is added to complete the number 120. By these artifices the highest type of 
proportionate measurement is constructed befitting the highest hierarchy of divine 
images. It approximates most closely the “sectio aurea” in the classical statuary 
of the West ; there the' navel divides the total height of the figure — and of the 
perfect human body in this proportion.^® 


The Nava-tala and Da^-tala proportions represent also two out of the three canons of 
classical antiquity, the 'navatala* being that of Vitruvius. The entire height of the figure 
as 9 face lengths is also laid down as the norm in Byzantine painting, in the 'Painter’s Book 
from Mount Athos*. 
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The Tala system, in the Sapta and Asta tala t>pcs, is relevant, \Mtli regard to 
the total height onU Their se\eral proportions however are not regulated by it 
The Tala or face length is not the module of these images ** Their proportions are 
based on number, n Inch is correlated to the mam divisions of the body The module 
IS the angula , the measures of the single dmsion are its multiples At the same 
time, —excluding the height of the face itself — the organic proportions of the 
Iviavatala t\pe are adhered to (see Chart) Thus the less generally valid, the less 
perfect proportions arc admissible for images lower down in the hierarchy of the 
images, the^ arc fit for dwarf and child incarnations 

In the general, the Navatala tjpc, the main proportions are worked out on the 
principle of organic differentiation similar to that of B 3 ’zantine art,” the only 
difference being that ^ ‘Face length’ is given in the Indian image to the knee, 
whereas in the Bjzanline icon no height at all 15 provided for the knee and 
‘Face length' is added as height of the skull The Indian Navatala image thus has 
relatively long legs and a relatively short trunk — the images of goddesses, havnng 
this proportion, cspcaally those whose bodies sway and turn around their 
vertical axis in space, are seen with foreshortened trunks on pillar shaped legs 
fPls XllI, XV) 

Height, not included m the canon, is added above the line dividing the hair 
from the forehead This is considerable Most of the crow ns of the Greater Gods 
surpass the height of their faces, and the head together vnth the crow n forms one 
sculptural unit (Pis \^, XVII, LIV, LXII, LXX), the — invariably crowned — 
images of the gods thus exceed the proportions of the body in its likeness to that 
of man 

The Indian svstem of proportionate measurement of the body of the image is 
based on number, organically correlated to the body of man and its mam divisions, 
a face length being the module From this system, laid down as Navatila, modi 
fications ramify , while they maintain its principle as far as possible, thev also have 
recourse to the lesser unit of measurement, the angula (1 Tala = 12 angulas), accord 
mg' to which a more mechanical subdivision of the total height is effected ** 

As far as the proportions of the images arc based on number so are their 
isoccpbalous rows on tlie upnght walls of the temple (PI XLIV) akm in their 
vertical rhythms to those of the groups of mouldings coherent in their proportions 
and forming a broad band on the socle (adbistham) of the temple, on its walls, 


In ticse t>'pcs of nroportjonate measure of the image, ancient Vc<!ic numbers survite The 
Icnsth VnowTi as a ‘jwjnisa’ or a ‘s’yima*, a man's Icngtli or a fathom was the vimt of mcaswrmK 
the Fire altar This length is variously giicn ns rao ^ and also S4 adgulas (cf Part II, note 12) 
** In South Indian (metal) imagca of a rchtn cly late f<nod and also m present practice 
the total height is divided into a numlxrr of Tilas (10 9 8, 7 or 5) cf ‘Some Hindu Silpakistias 
by W S Iladawaj Ostasiatiscbc SJcitschnft*, 1914 p 37 Tins agrees with the anaent 
hava tala type 

” r Panofsky 'D c ItntwicUong der Proportionsachrc etc * { Monatshefte fur Kunst 
wisscnschaft’, 1921 22 pp 188-219} The height of the body being g fscial lengths, that of 
the trunk is 3, thighs 2 and legs 2 H is the height of <kull foot and throat 

’*Tho more ancient treatises on TalamSna the Prhatsaiphiti’, 1 ,V 1 I etc measure 
according to aflgulas only 
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similar though narrower belts of architectural profiles alternate with the belts of 
images ; though the limbs of the latter are more richly interlaced their proportions 
in the vertical are as pure and also allow for modifications as those of the many 
variations of the zones of architectural mouldings. Thus the images do not only 
come forward from the walls, but are part of them also in their proportions. They 
occupy each its proper position according to the Vastupurusamandala.'” 


’’ See pp. S3, 97, and the identification of the Pratiharas, the ‘gate-keepers’ of the o-ods* 
with the Planets and the Wardens of the eight directions (‘Visnudharmottara’ ‘’ttt’ 
Ch. LXXXVII, 36-37). • ’ ’ 
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THE DOOR AND ITS IMAGES 


Approaclnng the image or Linga in the GarbhagAia (PI V) it appears framed 
b} the door whicli leads to this inmost sanctuarj' With the wings of the wooden 
door opened, during Puja, the image is seen bj the deiotee m the middle of the 
door, the frame of the door is also that of the image, the distance between door and 
image is transHted into colour and atmosphere Haiing the image for its centre 
and subject, this picture is framed bj the door-wa\ with its carvings on sill, jarabs, 
and lintel The several parts of the door way as given in the ‘Brliatsamhiti’ form 
a geometrical progression, the width of the threshold being equal to that of the 
door jambs, the width o^ the door waj or entrance is double of each , and its height 
IS twice the width Similarl} also arc the parts of the doorway proportioned, 
assigned as the> are to vanous images and carvings At the bottom are the large 
figures of the Guardian divinities of the door, etc , thej occupy of the height of 
the door 

These pure proportions of the early tc*yts arc the basis on which are worked out 
the man} y a nations of the sy rametrj of the door and temple (PI V) Each Prasada 
IS a composition of its own , in it the original propoHions and tliemcs arc composed 
each time in a new oonststencj 

The name for the antepagments of the door-jamb is ‘iakha’, meaning 'branch' 
A number of branches w ere fi\cd in the ground, tied and bundled together originally > 
3, 5, 7, or 9 contribute their stems to the waned yertical mouldings of the door-jambs 
(Br S LV 14j The horizontal themes of sill and hntcl, add their balance, the aug 
mentation of the Imtcl by repeating and y ary mg its horizontal themes twice and 
thnee, similarly the raising of the threshold by one step or more, increase the 
cffcctiy encss of the door from a place of entry to one of display ** The door “frames’ 
the image and this frame is wrought w ith many carv mgs It appears as if the many 
divanitics carved on the door frame belonged to the image m the GarbhagrUa, were its 
‘panvara* or "surrounding” divinities 

The meaning of door and image is closely connected The divinity to whom 
the temple IS dedicated has his symbol or image in the Garbhagrha, his image, as 
a rule, is also carved, on a small scale, on the centre of the hntcl He presides over 
the entrance and Ins gate keepers (dvara-pala) are stationed below, to the right 
and left, at the door jambs " These guardians of the threshold flank the gods and 
sy mbols of the entrance 


** TIic incorporation of the free standing Torapa into this surface of dispbi can be seen 
from the rock cut example m ^aslk, of loo A D aj proximately , onwards Ibc division into 
icctangvvtai panels, each with ft relief comptwiWon of its own is derived from swell Toraua 
compositions ns arc prcscrvxd in Sluci See also Part VIII, note 6 

'*The Dv3rapahs bear the vveopons, etc by which they ore recognised as belonging to 
ft particular god , they arc Sna-dvatai>ala3, or those of Biahnia, Vjjyiu etc cf ‘RQpamapylana*, 
11 13—17 . ni 65— "o , IV 103—107 
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Carved on the centre of the threshold (‘udumbara ’ ; ‘bhuvahgnma’) is a long 
stemmed full blown lotus, symbol of this universe in which divinity is established, 
symbol also of the state of dispassion of the Bhakta in which divinity is revealed 
to him. None may tread on it,^^ It is the mark of the threshold, above it, the image 
in the Garbhagrha appears raised to the Bhakta who approaches it ; and, while he 
or the priest is about to enter the innermost sanctuarj^ he too is raised to the status 
of divinit3\ 

In this respect the door is God through whom man enters into the presence of 
the Supreme Principle which is established in the Garbhagrha and lias its seat in 
the consecrated image. To be able to enter into the Supreme Presence, man has 
to undergo a transmutation, for onl3^ when he has acquired a celestial bod3^ himself 
is he qualified to pass the company of the gods and confront the Supreme Presence 
which is beyond form and dwells in the image of the divinit3^ of the temple. The 
transformation or regeneration which man has to undergo is promoted b3" the 
divinities carved on the door-jambs.''*^ 

Most conspicuous and significant are the large images of the River-goddesses, 
often accompanied by their retinues, their figures being set against the several 
Sakhas. Above their groups are carved and repeated in man3^ panels such shapes 
and configurations, in which life is young and quick; procreative couples on the 
posts, and baby-shapes of Ganas (“quantities** of celestials) amidst creepers 
rambling around the door-wa3^ Serpents are interlaced on the door-way of Visnu 
temples, especially.^® 

Thus they enclose the. door ascending in an unbroken continuit3' of swa3dng 
creepers, superposed and in panels, each filled with a sinuous pattern of limbs 
rounded with the sap of youth ; all these are sculptural metamorphoses and elabora- 
tions of the theme of the River-goddesses for it is from their waters that the3^ arise. 

The Rivers have their source and origin in heaven. Thence the3" descend to 
earth."® On the entrance of the earl3^ temples their images arc carved to either side 
of the lintel ('patanga* ; ‘urdhvapattika*). On its middle the image of the main 


I.P. III. ch. XIII. 29. The priest enters the Garbhagrha with tlic right foot first, with- 
out touching the threshold of the door. 

‘Vi§nudharniottara’, III. ch. XLVIII. 16. 

The symbolism of the threshold, but for the central lotus stalk and fiower, varies in 
its devices ; hosts of gods dance, rejoice, are present at the moment when the threshold is 
being passed. Thus the compartments of the door sill are replete with them ; or else Kirlti- 
mukhas or Sardulas (see below) flank the lotus stalk, etc. 

Temple of Hajiva Locana, Rajim (ASI ; C.I. Photograph, 1903-4, No. 2191). The 
names of the antepagments denote the themes which are carved on them,' ‘patra’ ; gandharv’a- 
sakha, etc., the one covered with a leaf pattern, the other showing dancing genii (Cousens, 
‘Archit. Ant.*, op. cit. p. 27). 

Cf. Part I. p. 3. The descent of Ganga and Yamuna is narrated in a rock carving at 
Udayagiri, Bhopal, c.I., c.400 A.D. (Coomaraswamy, ‘Yak§as*, II. PI. 20). In temples 
of the Gupta age (Deogarh ; ib. PI. 21) the images of the two River goddesses are carved to 
the right and left respectively of the door lintel, also if rarely, in medimval times, of which 
the Vyomakesvara temple (opposite the entrance to the Liugaraja Temple, Bhuvanesvar) is 
an example. In this small shrine, of c. the loth century, the position df the River goddesses 
is the same as on the temples of the Gupta age. 
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divinity of the temple, and to cither side of it those of other great Gods are caT\cd/* 
This then is the celestial region n hence the rhers have descended, Ganga, the most 
sacred of all, celestial ^.landakini, and al'=io Yamuna. From heaven they have come 
to earth ; in the later temples their images are stationed on either side, at the bottom 
of the door, the current and ripples of flowing waters are in their swaying stances. 

To look at them is equal in effect to the ritual bath in their waters, espcdally in 
the most sacred water of the Ganges The cnergv of the waters is so great that the 
bath itself confers Diksa, initiation (‘ilaitr S.’ III. G.2) : Ablution, transmutation, ~ 
and initiation are effected at the entrance. This indeed is its initial and essential 
meaning in sacred architecture for initiation is derived from ‘in-ire’ meaning ‘to 
enter’. The power of the flowing waters is in their celestial nature and origin. 
None are as sacred as those of the Ganga vrho in her celestial form is Sakti.** 

The presence of the Rivers purifies the devotee from all taints of his human 
state. It IS equivalent to a batli taken in the sacred waters The entrance to the 
Garbhagrha is the sculptural metamorphosis of the natural T irtlia. The door-way 
is an iconostasis of the descent of the Rivers, of Sakti , and of the ascent of life 
competing for its heavenly' ongin in the creepers rambling upwards on the ‘branches’ 
(sakJia) of the frame, in the multiform concatenations within their stalks and, on 
each single Sakha, in the sequences of lov'crs (‘mithuna’), prancing chimaerae 
(sardfila) and jubilant spirits (gana) (cf. Br. S. LV. 1 j). All these have their 


“The ccle«tial region is also indicated on the lintel by a frieze of the Jfavagrahas, the 
nine planets, in some temples (cspcci3ll3 in Onssa) , there, the image of LaVsml is generally 
caned in lieu of that of the mam divinity of the temple 

“ In then iconographic^lly complete ‘images’, the River goihlcsscs, Gailga and Yamwn^, 
arc carried by their vehicles tvahana), the Mak-ira, the first of all the sea monsters and the 
tortoise, rcspcctucb In the first is cmbodictl the power of the water itself, winch is fearful 
ard benign , the latter does not refer to the water itself but to the stabilitj* at its bottom 
Tlic Vahai’as however need not lie represented nor any water ve'sscl as attribute of the<e 
XadidevatJs vvlnle their figures arc carved, as a rule, to the side of the threshold from the 
‘cventh centurj A.D onwards ; their images sometimes arc very large and fill the length 
cf the door jamb (Kharod, Bilasptir, CP , ASIAR 1009-10, PI V.a ) whereas elsewhere 
thev arc assimilated to those of Tree gotldesscs (Vanadev atas) Tlic iconography of the 
entrance is not everywhere complete; plain architectural shapes of the Sakhis (Raikona 
Tcmf ie, Ivalgoiida Pistr ) belong ns much to relatively late temples as purclj floral scrolls 
and lozenges onlv constitute the carvings of the door jambs of earlier temples (Sittesvar 
Temple, Candravati, Jhalawar) The widest possible latitude was given to the craftsman to 
draw selectively from tl.e iconogiaphicil repertory of the entrance 

River goddcs«<;s attending uiwn or accompanjing a Nlga are represented in the Atnarl- 
vatT reliefs {Coomaraswamy, Yak^as, II p 70). A Yak^ini Sudarima standing on a Makara 
V’iliana however is carved also in Barhut fBann, 'Barlnit', III 74) N3gas, dwarf shaped 
Gapas, etc belong to the wider arcle of the River goddesses when Jlicy figure on cither side 
of the threshold. 

The Goddesses, as shown by the ‘Klna^ivagurudcvainddhati’, III XII 20-21, as well 
as by a North Indian inscription of the Vaidjanatha Temple, Baijnath (Kangra) arc River 
goildcsscs (Vogel, ‘Gailga ct Yamuna dans Plconogrflphic Brahmaniqiic*, Ttudes Asialniues*, 
1023, PP 387*^5), wlieiicvcr they arc carvcvl to the right and left of the threshold whether 
thc> are equipped with all, or most of their attnbutes of identification as at Kharod (Bdaspur), 
Bajaura (Kulu), Dah Parbatijai (Assam) or on a door frame in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
or not. 

cf 'Brahmavaivarta Purapa’, II. X 48-52 cf. Part I. 
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support (dhr) on these waters, are borne by it. Thus is illustrated the knowledge 
that the waters are Dharma (‘Satapatha Brahniana*, XI. 1.G.24), the support of 
Life and generation; of a new birth and a transformed body. 

Upwards and downwards are the images arrayed at the entrance when its broad 
frame is seen as a surface of displa 3 ^ ‘Historicallj?'* too, the river goddesses have 
descended from the high positions on either side of the lintel to their stations on 
either side of the threshold; from there now the creepers ramble upwards, to the 
lintel. Beheld however in the d\mamic impact of its canned Srikhas, the Bivers 
and the host of gods seem to have thronged out from the Garbhagrha : in tliis dark 
'cave* they have their source. 

Having come forth from the darkness, j^oung and dazzling in their vigour, 
the river-goddesses conduct from the level of the threshold not onl\^ the glance of 
regenerate man. They foster and nourish not onl}’ him in his new born state but 
they strengthen also the seed and embryo (garbha) of the temple which had been 
deposited to the right of the door — below the door-jamb — and prior to its having 
been set up (Pail IV, p. 126). Thus their presence, position and movement draw 
upward and reinforce the subtle parts of all the elements which constitute the Seed^^ 
of the ^bod}^’ of the Purusa, which is the structure of the temple. 

The inception of a new life is beset with dangers. Tlic guardians of the 
threshold thus are the most enduring images of the door“ where perils must be 
warded off and contamination with the impurities of the world prevented. They 
bear the weapon and traits of the particular god whom they serve in each temple 
and they frequentlj?' exhibit his ‘fearfuP aspect.'*^ Thus the\’' are the agents of the 
image in the Garbhagrha, and of its smaller version in the centre of the lintel. 

The iconographj" of the entrance has a double function. It belongs to the 
main deity of the temple who — as Christ — said of Himself ‘T am the Door’’ (John 
X. 9). In this function the door-frame is also that of the image in the Garbhagrha, 
its place of manifestation. In this function too, the Ghanadvaras, the ‘massive 
doors’ or niches, on the outside of the temple have come to enshrine various aspects 
of divinity in which it manifests its presence. 

The door however in its original function and open, is at the same time the 
place of the threshold and entry or initiation. The iconograpln^ of the River- 
goddesses is effective in this function where the door is a structural equivalent of a 
Tirtha. The one or the other aspect prevails in the carvings of the entrance. 
Where its initiatory function predominates, the goddess Laksmi, bathed bv 
elephants, is carved ‘as the central image of the lintel and not the special divinity 
to whom the temple is consecrated. Laksmi is Varuni, the energ}^ and wealth of 


‘Jaimimya Up. Brahniana’, III. 6. 

cf. ‘Vedanta Sutra* III. 1-2. Coinm. Sankaracarya. 

They occupy their positions in the earliest and in the latest temples. 

Mahakala, for example, to the left of the door of a Siva temple (I.P., l.c. verse 53) ; 
images of Time and Death are necessarily amongst the Guardians of the threshold, assisting 
the dying to the old life which is preliminary to the new regenerate state. “Every passage 
is a dangerous one, every gateway a death, but if safely passed through the gateway of a new 
life * (Coomaraswamy, in a Review of C. Hentze, ‘Friihchinesische Bronzen und Kulturdar- 
stellungen*, ‘The Art Bulletin’, 1940 (?) p. 53. 
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the Waters. Vanina, their Lord, the Asura (RV. VlII. 42. 1), rules over the gods, 
encloses them,'* he is unseen and deathless (RV. I. 164, 33; X. 85. 17-18). It is 
to this greater and deathless form of the Supreme Principle that the door leads as 
the place of ‘initiation'.*' 

Facing the entrance, outside the Prasada, in the open (Pis. LVIII, XXXVI), 
or in the htandapa (PI. LII), is the image of the Vahana, the vehicle of the divinity 
which is enshrined in the temple. Caned in the round, self-contained as form and 
s 3 ’mbol, the Vahana ‘conveys’ the deit^'. The thenomorphic image, the Vahana, 
is, it appears, as ancient as any temple;** while its position is outside the 
entrance, it confronts the temple or the image in the Garbhagrha with which it is 
coaxial. Ko other sculpture or part o! the building is so placed. The Vahana is 
a counterpart of the image enshnned in the Prasada and framed by the door-way. 
It leads to the entrance. 


** In its double function as place of ‘exit’ or manifestation of tbc dett\ and as place of 
entrj' of the transformed Bliakta, the door, called Mukha (mouth) is akm to the "Klrttimukha'* 
(see infra). 

“In principle, the temple Ins 4 doors (cf Part V, notes 69, 73), facing the cardinal 
points (‘lilnaiiwRurudcvapaddhati’, III ch XII 17) They art pantidv ira the Door 
"Peace", in the Hast ; Vidj5d\ara, the Door "Knowledge" in the South, Ki\Tttidv2ni, the 
Door "Turning away from the world" in the West and Pntijthadi jra, the Door "Firm 
basis" in the Korth. These four names arc those of the four Kalas, the ontological part- 
aspects of manifestation, according to Saiia terminology 

Their Iiicrarchical sequence is, beginning from the lowest Kali Xiiftti, Pratmha, Vidya 
and Santi. All tlicse doors however lead to the fifth and liighest Kala, and to the Supreme 
Tsscnce of the Pure Pnncipl« 

** Cf. The animals caned in the round on the top of JfaurjTin pillars (3rd century B C ) 
and the representations on seals from Mohenjo*Daro (Sir John Jfarshall, 'JIohenjo-Daro and 
the Indus Cnilisation’, PI CXVI. 3 and 5), of an animal figure placed on a platform on 
top of a pole, and camcil m procession The Cannja-Stainbha in front of 0 temple 

appears as a lineal descendant of these most ancient V.'ih3nas Nandm, the Vahana in the 
JIandapa, directs the approach (abhtganiana) to the Garbhagrha (PI LII) ; placed outside 
the temple it regulates the circumambulation {note i, Pt VIll) 


80 
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THE ‘WINDOW* : GAVaKSA 


The closed body of the temple is full of ojxrnings not factually but symlK>licaIly, 
As a rule there is only one opening, that of the entrance ; in effect and in syiulyd 
it is repeated at the cardinal points, as a ‘massive d(y)r* (ghana-dvara) or 
a rectangular niche; in addition there arc many niches of varying sizes in the 
Avail, socle and the superstructure of the temple. The major niches lK)ld images 
which are directly connected with the main divinity of the temple, the 
smaller ones, which occupy less important positions, on tlie socle, in any direction, 
housing lesser divinities. Being thus cnsliriiicd in a rectangular frame, the image 
is singled out, its importance being increased in that it appears manifested strniglit 
from the centre. Across the massive door its presence shines forth. The Ghana- 
dA'aras possess this primar}" S3nnbolic function b\' virtue of their original fy)sition as 
doors in the cardinal points. While the rectangular shape of the niche is retained, 
its place-value remains by association onl\', if located niu'wherc on the jK:ritnctcr of 
the temple. 

The walls of the temple, as lias been shown, are Iransmntccl into carvings and 
images which arc an exposition of the meaning of the Prasada. Thc\' are bodied 
forth ; Astadikpalas, Pratiharas, Apsaras and other lesser goddesses, Ivlithuna 
groups, Sardulas and the like arc the furthermost exponents of the Prasada, un- 
framed, unshrined, and peripheral shapes of the walls. Framed however in their 
niches, each a small shrine, pillared and having frequenth' a superslnicture and rry)f 
of their own the major divinities are sheltered, each niche being a parndoxic.al 
massive-door in which is beheld an aspect of the divinitj' of the temple.*’ 

The wall is full of figures and images; it releases them to the sight one step 
further than it proceeds itself, as its cnvo\' invested with its power; or it 
envelops them within its body ns docs the womb of the temple (garbhagrlia) the 
main image which is enshrined in it. 

The rectilinear niches — with or without their multiform crowning ‘roof' 
shapes®^^ are far from being the onh>' sjnnbolical or paradoxical openings on tlie Ixxlv 


The niches are sunk in the wall, in the temples of South India (Tnnjorc) and in 
Orissa ; the image is housed within the thickness of the pier. In Khnjuralio, however, tl;c 
pillared niche with its canopj^ is a balcony-likc projection from its buttresses. This is the 
rule also in Rajputana, Gujerat, etc. 

They arc replicas in relief of various kinds of the superstructure of the temple and 
conform with its regional and chronogical varieties, or gables or i>cdiments, consisting of 
Gavak§a patterns (PI. XLVI, bottom, the two lateral miniature shrines ; sec also note 57)."* 

The vertical, pointed or spatulate termination of the gable or keel arch is plain in 
rock cut temples from about the beginning of the present era. From about 500 A.D, onwards 
the ends of each of the two branches forming the arch, curl \\p in scrolls, to the right and left of 
the central extension (Ajaiita) which frequently carries a lotus flower (ParasuraincsN^r Temple, 
Bhuvanesvar ; Bundana, Rajputana, etc, ; Sth-oth century). The Klrttiinuklia is the gcncrai 
hnial of the Gavak§a in the loth century, in North and ^uth India, but is established there 
also on earlier monuments (note 6S). 
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of the Prasada , while tliej are “massn c doors' the others are “massive windows" 
These are mvanablj curvilinear, a circular or nearly circular arch encloses the 
intemil space, a pointed arch outlines the Ga\ aksa The archuolt, the face between 
these arches, is \ 3 n 0 usly caned 

The shape of this window is den\ed from the cunes of light bending wood, 
such as bamboo or branches The outer arch results from two branches being fixed 
at the bottom and their heads tied together at the top , an end piece of the arch 
marking the place of the conjoint ends of the branches , or, the extension acts as a 
prop for a carved sj mbol, such as a lotus flower which it cames on top , or the mask, 
called Kirttimukha, covers it completely, widens the area of the extension and 
gather in its shape the total meaning of the arch (Pis XLVI-VIII) '* The inner 
arch of the Gaviksa has a continuous, round cune and is denied from one branch 
being fixed m the ground at both its ends ** Where this double arch is part of 
the roof, the inuer barrel shape as well as the gable arch are kept irt position bj a 
tliong or withe, the tie rod together with the arches were copictl in heavy bent 
timber and ultimately in stone or brick , the arch, as a rule remains open at the 
bottom, the ‘tie rod' forming the base of the image w ithin the Gav iksa (Pis XLVII- 
VIII) " 

In its largest form as exemplified on the Hindu temple, the Gav iksa is an 
antefix knowaj as Sukanasa , jt shields the structural opening of the Sikliara or 
superstructure (Pis X1,VI1 VIII) , there it has, on the temple, ts original and 
leading place It may however be repeated on a lesser scale m the three other 
main directions, in front of the central buttress In South India it is placed at each 
cardinal point of the Sikhara or dome shape of the ‘High Temple' In its particular 
Dravidian version beset with flames it blazes forth from the many chapels on each 
Bhumi , vaned in size and the elaboration of its details 

Such Nasos (Nasikl, Kudu) are also repeated horizontally on the Kapotalis 
or cornices, there they had their place, originally , as attic windows, m which form 
they have figured since the days of Barhut Thus the Gavaksa is originally a 
dormer or gable window and it retains as its outline the shape of the arch of xegcla 
tion, the shape of Prakrti “ 

On Nagara temples, the oflsets of the Sikhara arc each enmeshed and covered 
by an unending web of Gavaksas," where the Sikhara consists of offsets only it 
appears shrouded m Gavaksa lace , so arc the Smgas and Tilakas , on some temples 


** Cf Part IV TIic arch described in the ‘Ai astamba drama SQtra , and the arch of tl e 
cbapcl the Bu^ If Khar set up in the celebration of Hob (Part V, p 159) 

” A completely arcular opening 1 owevet occurs though rarely , in Gav vk^a patterns or the 
inner arch may appear os gathered into a point at tl e bottom, m the centre (PI \LVIU) , these 
however arc vanations of the Cavakja net only and not of its more imiiortant larger versions 
such as the SuVanSsa and the various kinds of Nasis or NasiVos duta^cna Snphakaipa etc 
( SamarailgapasQtradhara , LVII y 921 , 967 , ‘Ka^j apafflpa’ WII) The curvilinear edge 
IS rcsixmsiblc for the ai pcllation nasi cf dukanSsa the parrot s beak 

“ Cf the so-called ‘ Caitya hall window * of Buddhist Cnitva halls, the Sun window' 
which IS the correct name of tie Caitya Inll window It admits the light of tlic Sun winch 
reaches the Caitya or Stupa at the far end of the hall 

“S^PartVI p 3J4 also kramiisch, kahfiga Temples , JISOA, vol II pp 4360 
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the buttresses on 'the perpendicular walls are similarly overspun." The ‘niches’ 
also whether on the walls or on the socle of the temple, are similarly crowned,” 

Gavaksa is usually rendered as “ronnd window” or gable window." But 
Gavah (plural of ‘Gauh’) are the rays of the sun (Sayana, on RV. VI. 64. 3).‘“ The 
ray as well as the sun is called ‘gauh’." The first part of the term Gavaksa means 
Sun or ray and ‘aksa ’, its second part, means axle, pivot, wheel, curve and e3'e. 
Ray-wheel or Sun-arch would be appropriate translations expressive of the sjnnbolic 
function of the Gavaksa on the Hindu temple.” It is not to admit the rays of the 
Sun into the temple, for the ‘windows’ are closed and as solid a part of the wall as 
are the massive and impenetrable doors. They are not meant to conduct the hght 
of the sun to the image within the dark Garbhagrha ; on the contrary, their original 
function as windows of the houses of man is negatived on the Hindu temple, tlie 
house and seat of God. He is the Light as He is the Door. The presence of the 
Devata, the Shining one, sends forth his splendonr in the darkness of the Gar- 
bhagrha and upwards across the innumerable ‘ray-wheels’, ‘ray-eyes’, or ‘sun- 
arches’, the Gavaksas, by which the body of the superstructure of the temple is 
covered. The retrovert sense of the Gavaksa has the same paradoxical logic as the 
impenetrable door. The house of God is other than that of man ; its parts though 
similar in form and name function in the opposite direction.'” The door is blocked 
and so is the window ; they are parts of the massive body of the temple. 

The deity looks out from the innumerable windows of the temple. In these 
symbolic wheels and arches, shapes are frequently carved which further illustrate 
their meaning. In the relative^ most ancient Gavak.sas of temples, the face of a 
celestial looks out (Gandharvamukha)" or a lion is framed by its arch as on the 
Sikhara of the Parasuramesvar Temple, Bhuvanesvar, forming part of an almost 
pictographic language, for the Lion is the solar animal.'* Celestials or Lions look 
out from the temple towards the devotee on whom the light is shed from its dark 
source within, across its massive walls and closed windows." 


"Temple in Barvasagar, Jhansi (ASI. igi5-i6, Photograph No. 1945). 

Papanatha Temple, Pattadakal ; also PI. LXXI, III. note 50. 

" Modem interpretation by Indians calls it "cow’s eye” following a popular etymology 
forgetful of the original connotation, though the word for cow is go (gav) and ‘akja’ denotes 
the eye. These two meanings are however not the only ones of the two parts of which the 
word Gavaksa consists. The ‘Vacaspatya’ definites Gavaksa, s.v., as that by which the raj’s 
of the Sun — ^r the waters — penetrate and pervade, 

" RV. 1 . 84-15. The ray is also called "gauh” ; ‘Sama Veda’, I. 2. 33.4 ; ‘Nirukta’ IV. 25. 
" RV. VI. 56. 3 ; ‘Nimkta’, II. 14. 

Ray-wheel, moreover, would correspond to the construction of some of the earlier 
Gavaksas with their radiating internal frame in the imitation of the wicker work by which 
the inner circle was filled. 

'■ These dispositions of the visible, of light or darkness, have their equivalent in 
‘emancipated’ or reverse thinking (Coomaraswamy, ‘Angel and Titan”, JAOS, vol. 55, p. 403) ; 
cf. Maniprabha on ‘Yoga Sutra’, I. 29. “Thought is said to be reversed (pratyanc) when it turns 
against the current”. 

" Jouveau Dubreuil, ‘Dravidian Architecture’, p. 12. 

" ‘Vijnudharmottara’, III. ch. I,XVII. 8. 

" The small round apertures in the Jala or web of Gavaksas, in Latas, etc., are frequently 
carved in successively narrowing rings, forming all-round steps which lead to the deep central 
axle-point. 
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The Gavakjas in their retro\ert function allow the luminous nature of Divinity 
to penetrate the solid masonry of the Prasada; it leaves its superluminons darkness 
within the deep eyeholes of the Gavaksa,** On Sikhara, Bhumis and Kapotas, the 
rows and webs of Gavlksas hold in their rounded contours a central darkness, 
dispersed in infinitesimal points in the texture of the Prasada. 


**Thc Gavakjos— especially of the SiLlnras of NSgara Temples whidi they cover i\ith 
their web — have come to denote an indefinite .number of the shrines of the gods whi^ tbcj 
indicate ‘pais pro teto’, and whtdi have been coalesced m one total mansion On llic Bbamis 
however of the South Indian jati Prasidis the various chapels of the gods preserve their several 
shapes intact and bear the variously large Gavak§as, the NasSs and Kudus, as frcquentlj 
repeated, though always detached, shapes (Pig. on p 187). 
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THE FACE OF GLORY : KiRTTIMUKHA 


Door, niche and window are the architectural s3^mbols of the passage of man 
to God and of the nearness of divinity ; the}^ are places of initiation and manifesta- 
tion, To them adornments are added which enrich and illustrate their meaning. 
They are carved in the likeness of animal and man but do not represent them for 
they do not portray things seen ; they give form' to the contents of realisation at 
their proper place, the door, the niche and the window. Pre-eminent amongst them 
is the Face of Glor3^, the Kirttimukha. Its essential place is at the apex of the 
Gavaksa. It figures most prominently on the largest Gavaksa of Nagara temples, 
called Sukanasa, the antefix of the open arch of the Sikhara (Pis. XLVII, 'XL VIII, 
L.)/' On Hastiprstha temples it looks over the apex of the arch of the fagade 
(Kapotesvara Temple in Chezarla, Guntur). On Dravida temples it dismisses from its 
mouth the arch crowning each chapel or each of the attic windows of each chapel in 
the parapet of the Bhumis, the store3?^s of the superstructure ; the Kirttimukha is also 
carved on its cornices and those of the wall of the temple.®® But the Face of Glory 
does not only crown the arches of the window openings on some temples it does 
not surmount, but fills the opening of the window. Varied in certain details of its 
appearance it figures for example on the apex and also within the 'opening’ or 
surface of the Gavaksas or Nasas of the Great Temple in Tanjore (Fig. h, p. 187). 

The Face of Glor3^ has its main position on the apex of the arch or in its centre, 


This blind, necessitated by the open trabeate arch, of the brick or stone construction is 
made level with the fafade of the Antarala, the small porch in front of the Prasada ; it is its 
superstTOCturc (PI. XTVIII). Repeated on a lesser scale on the Sikhara in the remaining 
cardinal points, it adheres there more closely to the central offset (lata ; paga ; Pis. XTIII, 
XLV, XI/VI) ; on Srngas and Tilakas it forms itself the central offset by vertical repetition 
and diminution (Pis. XTVI — IX), an intermediate stage between the Gavaksa of the 
Sukanasa and the Jala or net pattern covering the whole Lata or offset. This blind does not 
belong to the original Sikhara made of boughs, the Tabernaclek 

On the apex of dormer windows, the Kirttimukha is carved in the rock, on caves XXVIIi 
and elsewhere in Ajanta, in the seventh century A.D. Cf. Kont-gudi Temple, Aihole. 

It occupies the place of the ‘keystone* of the arch on the Torana or halo (Prabha- 
Torana ; Tiruvasi) of stone steles of images, specially in Eastern India (from about 900 A.D.) 
and of metal images in South India. Cf. its role in the architecture of Java, etc. 

Durga Temple, Aihole, sixth century. 

The position of the Kirttimukha on top or at the head of a buildine has its correspondence 
when worn on the head of images of divinities ; one of the earliest known examples of the 
Kirttimukha is carved in Amaravatl, in a relief of the last period, representing the Ramagrama 
Stupa ; it figures as an ornament in the crown of a Naga, ind century A.D. ; C. Sivaramamurti, 
‘Amaravati Sculptures in the Madras Museum*, Bulletin IV, PI. LXI. i. A head of a Siva 
image from Mathura (in the Curzon Museum, Muttra) of the 3rd-4th century has a Kirttimukha 
in its headdress. Pearl strings and a pearl pouch, in the middle hang from its mouth ; two 
long paws are carved on either side of the ‘Lion’ face. Siva having a Kirttimukha in the 
Jataniukuta, see Dasavatara cave, Elura ; a Kirttimukha figures also in the Karandaraulaita of 
a Dvarapala from South India, Coomaraswamy, ‘Yaksas*, I. op. cit. PI. iS. *. To this day it 
is part of the coiffure of the dancers in Cambodia. 
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but features in addition on the front of the threshold of the Garbhagrha^* to either 
side of the lotus stalk in the centre , it is moreover seen as a repetitive motive along 
the socle or base of the temples, uhere it is known as ‘Grasa-pattika’ (S S LVIl, 
956) in Gujarat and as RahurmuLher mala in Onssa , it is also carved on either 
side of the steps at the base of South Indian temples^’ and forms the ‘beginning’ or 
the centre of carved panels of the ‘Vedi’ (PI IX) 

Above and below, on the apev and on the base, is the awful visage of the Face 
of Glory, the Kirttimukha The countenances of animal and man are fused in this 
iuaskin€ated with breath, bulging with power and modelled over the dark gnn 6f 
death’s skull (PI L) 

It usually has the mien of a hon , and is therefore also known as Simha mukha, 
the Lion’s face It is homed, the fronn on its forehead (simha-lalata) is gathered 
in a third and middle horn between the two stag or ram horn like extensions of the 
bulge of the e>e globes These protrude from deep sockets, in the fury of breathing 
which unites the horns of the dragon with the pouches of the lion’s cheeks The 
out-breatlimg of the animal, the globes and curves of its Mask, are held m check 
by the central vertical, the nose, which inhales with vibrant nostrils, and by the 
horizontal bridge below the eyes and across the nose, where the breath is restrained 
between inspiration and expiration The inspiration is through the nose, an in- 
drawing of scents which the earth below sends up 

The Kirttimukha is made by art, multifonn and protean" it is one of the 
essential svmbols in which the Indian craftsman thinks It conveys supreme 
Reality which is the origin and the foundation , it is carved at the apex of the arch, 
on the threshold and on the base 

This symbol is known in Indian sculptures dating from the beginning of the 
present era" when classical antiquity contributed to it the physiognomy of its own 
lion masks It has an equivalent in the Chinese T’ao T’leh, the ‘Devourer’, known 
from the second and first millennium B C In mediaeval Europe it is seen for 
example, in Notre Dame la Grande in Poitiers, while in English church archi- 
tecture It IS known as the "Green Man’’ ” 


” To either «ide of the lotus stalk in the centre , cf Tadmapuraua’, Uttarakhanda, XI, 
see below 

Especially in Malabar (Temple m Thinikkadittanam, Travancore, C iitb century 
‘Travancore Administration Report’, 1115 M E , p 6) In this and all other examples, the 
arch like curve of the side of the steps sprmgs from the open laws of a Makara, below, and 
ends in the open jaw of a Kirttimukha, above 

The components are differently fused, quantitatively , sometimes the face of man pre- 
dominates even over that of the Emu, etc (Tanjore) 

” See note 70 and also homed Kirttimukha from Sirkap, Taxila , ASIAR, 1919 20, 
PI X, Figs 2 S» 31 (e£ "classical ’ lion s heads from Taxila , ASIAR, 1915 16, PI V, g, etc 
A Ku§ana tetsion from Nasik is illustrated in ASIAR, 1936 33, PI VII 

idfttimiikhas in the Gupta age are frequent, for example, carved on the railing of Bodh 
gaya ' 

Two paws are added to the face (see note 70), for example, also at Rajaona (5th 6th 
century , "Candimau", ASIAR, 1911 I2, PI EKXIII) , the paws, as a rule, are absent in 
Indian representations but they form part of the Tibetan version 

” H Marchal, ‘The Head of the Monster in Khmer and Far Eastern Decoration', JISOA, 
vol VI p 97 f Lady Raglan, ‘The Green Man in Church Architecture’, ‘Folklore’, vol L, 
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It has its most explicit form on Indian temples from the tenth ccntiny onwards, 
were it is placed on the apex of the Gavaksa of the Sukanasa, etc. and comprises it. 
The Face of Glorj!- generally is an incomplete face and has no lower jaw. Instead, 
below its tusks, from within its mouth, issues the arch of the Gavak.sa together with 
the many forms on, within and around it (Pis. XLYI-VITI. L.). Tlie archivolt is 
filled with a scroll full of Ganas and music in its convolutions (PI. XLVII). On 
Orissan temples (Muktesvar, in Bhuvanesvar, etc.), a bell on a chain dangles from 
the centre of the archivolt; spirits of the air are seen flying towards it. The outer 
edge of the arch is variously beset with curty carvings; foam, flames and wings are 
born there.’' These belong to and extend from Makaras which lie at tlie base and 
form the ends of the arch (Pis. XLATI and XLVI).” -In this combination, the Face 
of Glory is known as Kala-makara.’® Makaras moreover frequently issue from 
beneath the pouched cheeks of the Kirttimukha (PI. L). 

The inner circle of the arch of the Sukanasa, etc., as a rule, is not closed below, 
but on the level of its horizontal tie-rod rests an image, a particular aspect of the 
divinity of the temple (Pis. XL VI- VII), or the inner circle is filled bj' a lotus flower 
or the face of a Deva or Asura (Brhadisvara Temple, Tanjore). Tlie lotus in the 
Gavaksa in some of the earlier temples (Muktesvar, Bhuvanesvar) corresponds to a 
lotus at the apex. The lotus at the apex is also carved in Eastern India on the 
Prabha-Toranas of steles; there it precedes, and is analogous in meaning to the 
Kirttimukha ; lotus (stalk) and Kirttimukha are also the s3anbols of the threshold. 

The Face of Glory has, in the main, the pltysiognom}* of an animal. In and 
around this ‘animal caeleste’, lion and ram, dragon and serpent, fish, bird and man, 
combine. Breath inflates and death hollows its face. 

Whose is the glory, whose the Face? Its forms and names give the answer. 
The Face of Glory is knownt as Grasamukha in Western India, as Kahur-mukha 
in Eastern India.’" It is also known as Kala. ‘Gras’ means ‘to devour’ (cf. the 
Chinese T’ao T’ieh) and also ‘to eclipse’. Rahu causes the eclipse of the Sun and 
Moon. His name also designates the eclipse itself. Rahu is the Caput Dracouis, 


p. 45 f ; cf. also a corresponding face, in E. J. IMillar, ‘English Illuminated ^Manuscripts from 
the loth to the 13th century’, PI. XI, from a loth century Psalter. 

The Gorgoneion, “an'av'ful monster’s grizzly head” sent up by Persephone from Hades 
(‘Odyssey’, IX. 633 f.) is a cognate Head, with glaring eyes, protruding tusks, etc. The 
monster’s Head itself is the monster. 

‘Foam’ in the present example, flames in Orissa and South India ; wings, not only on 
the temples of Bali, etc., but also of parrot-shaped ‘Su-parnas’ on either side of the Sukanasii 
of the Kasinatha temple, Pat^adakal. 

In PI. XLVI, the Makara is replaced by a ‘Face of Glory’. Kirttimukha and Jilakara 
are closely related ; see infra. On a Kala-makara Torana at Teralii, Gwalior (ASIAR, 1914-15, 
Pt. I. PI. XVa), female figures issue from the jaws of Kala. 

’* Stutterheim, ‘The Meaning of the Kala-makara Ornament’, ‘Indian Art and Betters’, 
N.S., vol. in ; ‘Les Deformations de la Tete de Kala’, ‘‘Revue des Arts Asiatiques’, vol. XII. 

Kala is the first presiding divinity of Rahu, and Sarpa the second (cf. ‘Indian Antiouan-’ 
XXXIII, p. 61 f). i - . 

” In Cambodia, it is knoum as head of Rahu ; it is also known as Vanaspati, ‘Lord of 
the Wood’ (cf. the ‘Green Man’), in Java, and in Assam (ASIAR, 1946-37, p. 58 ; referring 
to the Deo Parbat Temple, Sibsagar). The Lord of the Wood ((vana) however is the Lord 
of Light (vana) or intellectual Splendour. 
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the ascending node of the mcxin or the point where the moon intersects the ecliptic 
m passing northwards Rahu is also one of the nine planets (Nava graha) but is 
not visible, being a planet of an aeon which is no more 

Grasa and Rahu are synonymous, they denote the De'vourer The Devourer 
more specially however is Time, Kala These are the three most frequent names 
of the Face of Glory Rahu has the widest currency and content He has also his 
oun m^'th 

In the fight of the gods and demons, the gods were in danger of losing They 
were not immortal, Amrta, the nectar of immortahtj, would make them immortal 
but would ha\e to be churned from the ocean For this purpose, the gods required 
the help of the anti gods, the Asuras, the demons The gods negotiate with the 
demonsand they agree that the Amrta obtained by churning would be divided 
equall> between the gods and demons The powerful Asuras how ever carry off the 
Amrta and quarrel among themselves as to who should get more and who less 
They entrust the Amrta to the great God Visnu He however passes them by and 
gives the drink of immortality to the gods Rahu, the Asura, sees this treachery, 
assumes the shape of a god and gets the drink But while Rahu just sips of the 
Amrta the Sun and the Moon perceiv e his trick They point him out to Visnu who 
cuts off Rahu’s head The head however had become immortal by having tasted 
Amrta Hence Rahu, the immortal Head, the Face of Glorj , tries to swallow sun 
and moon whenever he gets neai them When thej are partly or wholly hidden 
inRahu’s mouth, they are eclipsed 

The mjth of the treachery of the gods and of Asura power is summed up by 
Varahamilnra m the ‘Brhatsamhita , V 1 3, in the chapter which treats of Rahu 
Some teachers (acarva) hold that the head of the Demon, though severed (from 
the body) by Visnu, yet alive bv virtue of Amrta, became a planet (graha) He is 
invisible except at the time of an eclipse (parva kala), his shape is like the circle of 
the sun and the moon Some say he has the shape of a serpent, others assert he 
has no shape and jet others believe that he consists of Tamas, Darkness *® 

The commentary of this passage explains that Rahu, the Asura, is the son of 
Simhika, the Lioness She is Nirrti, Destruction, the daughter of Diti, “Dividing*’ 
(‘Brahmavaivarta Purana’ I IX 41), the mother of the Maruts and the arch mother 
of the Demons Simhika, untimelj, asked Kasjapa, the Seer (rsi), for a sou 
Furious, he gave her a son, as cruel as Yama (Death) and Kala (Time), Antaka 
(theEnder), the learned called him Rahu, says Parasara It is Rahu who gives 
both good and bad luck to man (Comm Br Samh V 3) 

Rahu who IS Tamas, Darkness and Death, is the son of the Lioness The Lion 
IS the Solar animal His figure is the device on the banner of Surya Rahu is also 
called Svarbhanu ‘Splendour of Radiance’ Svarbhanu, the Asura, overspreads and 


‘•Abbreviated — ^This traditional knowledge ho \ ever is d sciissed from a modem’ angle 
in the Rahucara chapter of the Brhat Satpliita Rahu is also known as Bhuchaya the shadow 
of th" earth (cf however the Balinese name of the Face of Glory, which is Boma the son 
of the Earth goddess , Bhumi) The interpretation as Bhu chaya, however, does not concern 
the Face of Glory whereas Boma son of the Earth goddess m his terrestnal origin, illus 
trates by analogy the origination of the Face of Glory in the ground (bhumi) of dmne being 
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conceals the sun with darkness (RV. V. 40. 5-G; 6.B. V. 3. 2, 2), being greater 
than the sun, the manifest divinity. 

Tamas : Darkness, and Svarbhanu ; ‘Splendour of Radiance’, or Vanaspati, 
Lord of the Light; Kala : Time and Death, and Asura are the name.s of the Face 
of Glory in the polarit}'- of its portent. Asura is derived from ‘asu’, “vital breath” 
and'ra’, “who gives” (RV. V. 41. .3). It is the vSupremc Spirit who, breathing, 
gives the Breath of Life.*' 

The Face of Glory on the Hindu Temple has its essential position on the apex 
of the Sukanasa, at a definite proportionate height of the suj)erstructure ; above it 
practical^ no images are cars'ed on the trunk of the .Sikhara of a Nfigara 
temple; from it doumwards extends the realm of figured shapes (PI. XLIII-IV, 
XLVIII). 

The Kirttimukha is a mask made up of the face of the Lion (Simhamukha), 
of Death’s head (Kala) and the Dragon’s head (Rahu, Tamas). The Lion, the 
Solar Animal, the Splendour (Yasas; tejas), on the flag of the sun, the symbol of 
justice and power, is the Destroyer of fiends. The mantra, the magic formula, 
on giving a lion to MahadevI, the Great Goddess, is : “Do thou destroy my enemies” 
(‘Mahanirvanatantra’, XIII. 2-57). It is similar to the mantra of R.”ihu ; “Enemy 
of Soma, the Moon, destroy my enemies” (ib. XIII. 111).” The lion as destro\*cr, 
is an embodiment of but one side of power ; the solar animal is Power altogether. 
In Vedanta, it is said that the Supreme Lord (Paramesvara) is a Lion. The 
Supreme Spirit (Paramatman) is the Lion (Simha), in the Narasimha-avatar 
of Visnu, and Nara is the creature (jiva)." The ‘Kalikapurana (XXX. 130 f.) 
speaks of Narayana or the Supreme Spirit as Brahman. NaraA-ana is the Simha 
or Lion part of the Narasimha Avatar. 

In the ‘Mahabharata’ (I. 19. 7-11), Visnu as Naraj'ana cuts off Rahu’s head. 
Only the Supreme Spirit can b}' its death-bringing gesture give and restore life 
evitemal to itself, to its immortal Head, severed from the fallible body of the world 
of dichotomy in which strife and deceit of Suras and Asuras take place. 

In the mask of the Kirttimukha, the life-giving power breathes forth in lion 
features the splendour of radiance which belongs to the solar animal ; the Lion face, 
Simha-mukha, is that of Svarbhanu ; its eyes blaze ‘like lightning’ (‘Padmapuriina’, 
Uttarakhanda, XI). The sun, the E 3 'e of the All (RV. VII. 63. 1), is beliind the 


RV. X. lo. 2 and X. ii. 6. Sayanacarya explains Asura as ‘pranavan’, brcatliinp:, 
prajnavan, ‘pro-gnostic’. Asura is ‘Prana datr’. 

The Vedic Mantra of Rahu is given in RV. IV. 31. i. 

‘Citsukhi’ or ‘Bha5yabhavapraka.sika’ on ‘Brahinasulra Saiikarabhasya’ ; Dedication 

verse. 

The Lion is seen to emerge from the high crown of Virfita-Puru^a above this image of 
Vi?nu, in a relief in BadamI {R. D. Banerji, Memoir 25, ASI, PI. XIV b). 

On the ridge of the Sukanasa, on temples of 'central India and the Deccan an image of 
the ‘Lion and the man’ is placed immediately behind the Kirttimukha and exceeds its height. 
In the temples of Orissa, etc., the figure of a lion literally springs from the Sikhara. See the 
following chapter. 
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mask,** behind ev'cn Death’s skull , the mask is dilated b\ breath, the outbrcathwig 
of the Supreme nhich is and makes the world '* 

The Lion face" cames Uie attributes of the Dragon or Serpent abo\e and below 
its bulging countenance Aboic are the Dragon’s flaming I oms The horns are 
ra>s(R,V VII, 55 7 comm)* The triple horns unite the ‘natures’ of the ‘Lion* 
and the ‘Dragon’ in the triple unit} of Time " 

The dragon, the Serpent component of the Kirttimukln Ins no chin The 
majonte of Kirttimuklns on Indian temples arc without lower jaws’* Thus 
Vrtra is desenbed (RV V 45 0) the All-coicrcr, who Ins neither hand nor foot 
(RV I 32 7) The missing lower jaw is a more forcible representation than the 
open mouth, o^ out-breath ing, sending forth, emitting the breath of life Could tlie 
mouth be closed the progression of life would be at an end Thus, a consecrated 
person should smile with Ins mouth shut, so that he maj retain his intellectual fire 
(tejas, ‘Tailtinia Araneaka’, V I 1) Vjtra, Iiowcier, who has m hims«.lf 
splendour ('Pailcavimsa Ilrahmana’, XX 15 G), who cnv-clopcd the world ('Tait 
Samh * II 4 12 2) when as act there was no distinction of being and non-bcing 
life and death, da\ and night (RV’ Mil 100 7) and who is wenltlij , "comprehends 
within him all gods, all knowledge and all oblations" (Vaj S X 5 2), breathes 
onthis splendour, wealth and so\creignt\ (cf RV I 60 0) into manifestation " 
This was when hts jaw had been smitten b\ Indra's bolt, manifestation came forth 
from tl c smitten Dragon, tlie Lns eloper, at the moment of his death This Death 
docs not die (SB X 5 2 D) , it is a condition and c\cr renewed accompaniment of 
manifestation it is immortal liUe R ihu’s hc-’d itself which is Death’s open secret 
The Lion’s head, and the Dragon’s head arc modelled on the frame 
of Death’s head The deep holes of the ficshless sockets of the eyes arc filled 
cntirclj be their blazing orbs It is a re-con ilitioncd face, not that of an\ mortal 


** In some rerresentatjons from Iji*lern Ja\-a (^tuttcrl cm, Ic Tig ii) nnd ihc Sun<1a 
islands tlic Tncc consists of n *inelc orclc, tlie oe Its bnlgmg shaj>c fills an oullmc of 
Ca\jk<a shaf'C, thus trnlj o Caiak«a or ‘lun arch thou-’h no longer recognisable as window , 
cf also iLc KirlltmtiVlia in the Casal^a as in the Ihirga temple, Aihole 

"Cognate with this Lion-snn component m the ron«titntion of the ma«k of the Asnra 
arc the birds carved on the I’nl h5 torapas of images (‘Injcirpas or Ilaipsas Krantn^h, 
‘Pill and bena Srolpturc’, Kfl[>aT;i 19 9, 1 igs 15), and nl-^ to either 'ide of the Sukantsd, 
for instance, of the K^sinSlh tenile, lapidakal but they arc not frciincnt amongst the 
Asarapa or sunonndmg symliols of the 1 ace of Olorj and feathers forms alone curl from and 
around the wlgt of the Casakw (H \LVII) Su parps (KV I is S?), 'well feathered is 
the mtre of the small sun birds \tell feathervel and wingext is the Gavtksa liclow the I aco 
< f Glory 'The feathers «omctimcs are flames Agni was first generated from the Breatli 
of lieavvn (RV X 45 *1 

"Tlie Lion is tlie Vahana of KSliu according to the ‘Malsjapuripa (\CIX -) 

" AgnJ IS tridhitu <rflga’, his I oms are three (RV V 43 13) , Brahnii has 4 horns 
(RV IV 5S 2) 

"The succession of last j resent future (cf tlie Tndcnt of Siva) 13 comcrtctl into simul 
lancity in the Pace of Clf r>, the mask of the Cod head 

*’ \\ here the classical influence i rcsnils or persists as m the more or less hunnn faccil 
nn'k, lie lower jiw is present — ^Tlic T ao Tich also is without a lower jaw (Pelliot ‘Jades 
Archai(]ucs dc Chine’, i9'9, PI XVII) 

’• Coomaraswainj , 'Angel and Titan’, JAOS wl 55, p 400 'Ro essential value would 
Ijc really changed m the 'Purusa Sukta’ by a substitution of Vpra for Punija 
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creature (jiva) ; it is the mask of Paramatman, the Supreme Spirit, tnuler the Lion s 
guise. In death’s skull, the lower jaw fallen away after the decomposition of the 
flesh, is not seen. In the Face of Glory it hs covered by tusks, transformed into 
streamers, hidden by scrolls, indicated but disguised, gone over from the mask of 
death into the arch of manifestation (of the Gavak.sa) and the curling foam of Breath. 
Inasmuch as the Kirttimukha is modelled as the Death-head, it is the mask of Kala, 
Time, the Devourer. 

As Kala, the Kirttimukha, Rfihu’s head, devours sun and moon. Even though 
hidden b}’- Rahu, the Eclipse, sun and moon are not swallowed by the open mouthed 
devourer. Time. He sets the measure of their courses by eclipsing them and setting 
them free again to meet his dark power. 

The Face of Glor 3 ^ the Kirttimukha has thus three aspects. (1) It is the 
Death-head of Time (Kala), the Devourer (grasa), of R.'diu, the Rclijjse. ('2) Death’s 
head is vested with the insignia of Ahi-Vrtra, the Dragon, the ophidian carrier 
and source of the solar power, the monster which envelops the universe and emits it. 
In this aspect the chinless, horned, flerv^ mask covers the realitv' ‘Purusa’, while 
(3) from its Lion’s look and breath, the Supreme Spirit, Brahman goes out into 
the world. 

Death and the Living Breath, Dragon and Lion, out-pouring and indr.awing 
coincide in the Monster’s head, tlic Face of Glon,'. This Supreme identit\' of 
contraries constitutes the mask of the Godhead, the Kirttimukha. 

The Kirttimukha, the head of Rahu who is vSvarbhanu, radiant Splendour and 
Tamas, Darkness, is a seat of the superluminous darkness which has its architec- 
tural receptacle in the Garbhagrha. Prior to its manifestation the Light is in the 
Darkness, for “verily this was at first Darkness (Tamas) alone. It abode in the 
Supreme’’ (Maitri Up.’ V. 2). Thus the ‘Mahanin-anaLantra’ (IV. 25), lumins the 
Great Goddess : “Before the beginning of things Thou didst exist in the form of 
Tamas, which is beyond speech and mind; and of Thee, b^' the creative desire of 
the Supreme Brahman was the entire universe bom.’’ The world is the outbreathing 
of the Supreme. Breath in the shape of foam and curls is exhaled from the open 
mouth of the Kirttimukha. It passes along the arch of the Gavaksa, the arch of the 
Srm and of manifestation. The curls of breath turn hither and thither, up and 
down, in multiple shapes, foam of the celestial waters, feathers of sun-birds, move- 
ment in which is dissolved the bod}' of the Makara which is foremost amongst the 
monsters of the sea (Pis. XLVI, XL VII). The movement is densest in the archivolt 
where it acquires greater definition as vegetation-creeper, curving upwards, 
convoluted and full of spirits (gana) and their music or, a bell is carved in the centre 
of the archivolt, (Muktesvar Temple, Bhuvanesvar, etc.), straight from the Lion’s 
mouth for “all musical sounds are in that of the bell’’ (‘Matsyapurana’, LXXI. 10) 
and sound is the qualit}'^ of the element ether (akasa), the firk and all pervasive, in 
the hierarchy of manifestation. The movement of Breath is shown by the rhythmic 
path of the creeper. It is the symbol of Nature ‘naturans’ and' ‘natura'ta’, or 
Prakrti. The Brahman whence she is engendered comprises her in her 


” The “three bodies” (tanavas tisrah) of the Grasa or Kirttimukha arc also those of Siva 
who is Kala, Puru§a and Brahman {‘Mahabharata’, XIII. 47. 17). 
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transcendental aspect as Para Pnkrti, in the form of Tamas Prakrti manifest 
however is the ambient curve of the Gavaksa, the Arch of Nature, m which the 
rajs of splendour have their circumference Thus a Lion may fill the Gavaksa, 
oranj as^ct of duinity or the mask of the Godhead itself 

The carvings of the Gavaksa and its arch proceed from the Kirttimukha and 
finallj return towards it, as much as the creeper rambles downwards, so much 
also its coils compete upward until they are gathered at the ape\, in the centre, 
where in some of the masks \ ibrant nostnls sniff up curls and coils, conglomerated 
in heav j ornament ** 

Thus inspired and replete, the Simlnmiikha dismisses from its upper jaw, on 
either side some of its contents, Makaras, for example (Pi L ) The Makara, 
moreover, is closciv associated v itli the Kirttimukha,” in the Kdlamakara Torana, 
where the Kirttimukha crowns and the Makaras flank the arch of Gavaksa 
(PI XLVII) or gate, etc In this relation the Sinihamukha the head of the Lion, 
the Solar animal, is the station of the sun and the Makara (Capncom), the gate of 
the gods, their wav of ascent ** 

Around the Kirttimukha stories were woven, some having Rahii’s mjth for 
their background while in others the shape of the mask of the Godhead is seen worn 


\ cfietation creeper, foam of tbe celestial waters sunbirds and ra >3 the sjmbols pro* 
cccdinff from tlie KlrttimuLha and belonging to the Gasak^ give form to contents such as 
arc liymncd in the 'Taittinja Arapyaka’, I i j 3 *0 Unters whose steeds arc the winds 

whose lords arc the rays of the sun, whose body is formed of shining rays May the hca\cnl> 
\ aters and herbs be auspicious to us and may they bring happiness to us 

Vegetation creeper, ‘foam’ awd Kirttinwikha in three quarter profile and in profile sec 
PI I\ 

’* Cf PI XL VI, where Klrttimukhas arc substituted for the head of the Makara on cither 
side, at the base of the arch of the Gavaksa The ^lakara may hate a Dragon s head or that 
of a Lion or bird (Mathura Torapa, ‘Ep Ind II, PI III) 

’• The Makara the Dragon clement in the constitution of the kirttimukha is collateral with 
It m many tanations , it issues from the Face of Glory (PI L) or, more gcncraU> from the 
ends of the arch at the base where the kirttimukha is the apex or finial (FIs XLVll VlII) 
The Makara 'V ahana of Vanipa figures also by itself amongst the sailpturcs of tin. tcmi le 
at the base, as one of the ‘animals (p 147) or it is part of the corbel of the capital the ‘?irsa 
fPl LXXVIII) In the latter instance the jaws of the Makara are of essential significance 
for in the mouth of the monster (Bartfhan, ’XiUlataka , 4) is * a thing of sj Icndoiir 
I estoons of pearls arc frequently seen to issue from the mouth of the Vlakara and also from 
that of the SSrdula and the kirttimukha Rc Makara see Coomaraswamv kak'Jis Part 11 
(SmitUsocnan. Inst Pub ioyj pp 4 cV oud. ‘An. lailmu. CtocndUe ( BuUeUu of Uic Bostoa 
■vruseum of Pipe Arts’, 1936) The ‘jaws as a place of entry and CMt have the ambivalence of 
the Door and arc carved in this double function, with figures proceeding from or mv allow c<l 
bj the mouth of the Makara, for example on a ku*apa Torana, ASIAR 1906-07 PI LVI 
jumping out of the jaw of the Makara, Devatas flying forth from it cf also ASIAR 1903-04 
PI LX.V, Fig II The arch is shown to issue from the Vfakara s mouth together vntl^ the 
Devatas ASfAR, 19'’J 23, PI XLf, but the movement of the arch can also be read in the 
opposite direction as being swallowed Figures rushing to be swallowed or fighting unvan 
quished in the mouth of the Makara, arc seen on PI I.,XXVIII and ASIAR 1909-10, p 75 
1 ig 6 ( kmnara’ armed with sword and shield about to be swallowed b> Makara) or the 
Makara ls shown in its dual operation as on a carved frieze of the Gupti period, from Sarnath 
(ASIAR, 1914 15 PI IjXrV d) where a Yaksi is seen emerging jumping from the oivm jaw, 
while another \ak5a is about to be devoured by the Makara 
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or made manifested divinity. One legend, similarly recounted in _tlie 
‘Padmapurana’ (Uttaraklianda, X. 10 f. XI. 36-44) and tlie ‘Skandapurana 
(Visnukhanda, Karttikamasa’ Maliatmya, XVII) narrates how Rrdiu as messenger 
of Jdiandhara, the Asura, demanded Parvati from Siva whom he was about to wed. 
Siva thereupon produced a terrible being from his third eye. Lion-faced, with 
lolling tongue, the eyes like lightning, hair on end, looking like another Narasimha 
it rushes at Rahu; but Siva stops it and bids it to devour itself. TJiis is does 
leaving only its head, the Kirttimukha, 

Siva thus, from his wisdom-e 3 'e sees and produces a reflex of Rahu which 
commits the act of self-sacrifice. It is part of Siva’s Consciousness.” Siva as 
Mahakala shares in the name and features of the Kirttimukha (Kfila).” It is 
furthermore similar to the head of Narasirnha, the man-lion Avatar of Visnu whose 
meaning is given in the ‘Citsukhi’. 

A Lihgayat legend,” narrowed in significance, tells' of Siva-Sahkara-Sarabha. 
He seized Narasimha who had become excessively proud after having killed 
Hiranjmkasipu — the brother of Simhika who is Rahu’s mother. Out of Narasimha’s 
severed head, Siva made the Kirttimukha. 

The mask of the Godhead is also the face of the great gods. In this world of 
dichotomy, of good and evil, where the Asuras, fallen, are the Titans or demons, 
the gods regain the integrit}' of the Godhead at the moment of strife and death 
when the Face of Glorj'^ of the Asura is beheld in the God’s own countenance. 

“The wife of Kas 3 '^apa gave birth to two sons, Rahu and Vastu. The head of 
Rahu was cut off b 3 '^ Visnu; Vastu was put down b 3 ^ the gods’’ (‘Saradatilaka’, III. 
2. Comm.). Rahu and Vastu are brothers. Vastu is laid to rest at the base of the 
Temple and is its ‘plan’ ; Rahu’s head is fixed above, on the-pinnacle of the Sukauasa 
of the Sikhara ; below it is the realm of images and appearance. Rahu’s head is 
also on the apex of gates ; it is repeated moreover on Gavaksa emblems throughout 
the superstructure, on all the Bhumis of South Indian temples, and on the cornices 
of the walls. There it is carv'ed in the fullness of its meaning, as the Head ; and 
Prakrti, the arch below. 

On the threshold of the Garbhagrha only the Head is carved marking the 
passage into transcendental nature ; the Head, moreover is repeated in bands as 


The legend of _ the Puranas ends saying that the Kirttiinukkha should be represented 
at the entrance of Siva temples and should be worshipped first on entering. Hence it is 
always found on the front of the threshold of the' shrine ; worshippers sprinkle it and are 
careful not to step on it. In this version, only the Kirttimukha of the threshold is taken into 
account. 

The images of Siva in his terrific (ugra) aspects, as Aghora, Bhairava and iMaliakah 
have bulging eyes, inflated cheeks, tusks, etc. The basic structure of these faces is that of 
man whereas it is that of the lion in the image of Siva as Sarabhesa. ' 

The &rttimukha, moreover (see note 70) has its place in the centre of Siva’s Jataniukuta. 
This has its noblest shape in Elephtota where it crowns the face of Tatpuru§a in the" image of 
Mahadeva. 

I/ingayat I/Cgends’ (from the ‘Anubhavasikhamani’), ‘Indian Antiquary*, IV 
p. 216. They are said to be based on a work of the thirteenth centurj^. 
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Grasipalti and Raburmukljer.inala ’* as an ennchment of some of the mouldings 
of the base of the temples There, the ‘animal caeleste’, the solar animal as 
Sarabha,*’ figures for all animal nature sacnficiallj transmuted 

Thesacnfice of the louer self, the self sacrifice, has its legend in Vastu as well 
asmRahu Vastu is Existence and its e\tent He regulates the proportions of 
the temple according to cosmic order and c>clical numbers He is the metaphysical 
plan of the temple Rahu, as his brother/*’ is imaged on the ualls and essentially 
on the superstructure of the temple Between Raliu and Vastu is the realm of 
appearance or concrete form (murti) , both gi\e it sustenance Vastu gi\es its frame 
work and Rahu fills it with the inc\baustible Health of the forms of nature (Prakrti) 
Aboic Rahu the\ arc not seen for as much as he emits he also deiours them He is 
Time the Deiourer, particularly the Eclipse and also the Planet of an aeon which 
has passed This great Asura rules oicr the destinies of men, bnngs good or enl 
Vastu as 'e\tcnt’ of all things built by men js space ordered bv art, Rahu as 
Ins brother is the Time agent and quickens its form Thus the two sons of Kasy apa, 
the Seer, are the "demons’*, in the sense of the Greek ‘daimon’ of the builders of 
the Temple Rahn’s likeness is higher in position uhile it yet has its place in 
Vastu’s extent In it is ennsaged the Asura, who is Siarbbanu and Tamas as 
well, in the Supreme identity of contrancs which is in the Godhead only , the Whole 


*• Cf also the enrichment consisting of Gavakjas which j called Gaiakjamala 
pRaghnvaip^ , VTI a) 

••AV I\ 5 9 Mil 51 

'*• The myths of RAhu and of the Rirttlmukha tell of the Asura at the i-anous stages of 
his ‘fall , the) gi\c diminished accounts of his wholeness 
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sarduea, lion and lioness 


“Thou art a Lioness, winning the sun-gods (Adit 3 ^as), winning sacerdotal 
power (Brahman), winning regal power (Ksatra). . . . Thou art a lioness, bring 
thou hither the gods for the sacriiicer’’ (‘Vajasaneyl Sanihita’, V. These 

words are recited by the sacrificing priest over the four corners of the High Altar, 
the Uttara Vedi (‘Satapatha Brahmana’, III. 5. 2. 10-13). _ He takes the earth for 
making the High Altar from a square pit and shifts it with the words ; “Thou 
art a Lioness overcoming the enemies, be thou meet for the gods. Through thee 
may we worst our enemies” (V.S. V. 10; S.B. III. 5. 1. 33). 

“The ofi'ering reaehes her before it reaches Agni, for this High Altar is in 
reality Vak, the uttered Word.” (S.B. III. 5. 1. 23). The offering inwardlj’- 
made, the desire and resolve to sacrifice, find utterance first in speech, in the 
rhythmic formula, by which the altar is consecrated in its four corners in the inter- 
mediate directions; invested with power, its substance, earth, carries the offering 
to the sacrificial Fire, Agni, as does the rhythmical utterance. Vak, the uttered 
Word, is Power manifest ; the rhythmical utterance is a lion ; earth, the substance, 
thus imbued, is a lioness, one in each of her, four comers where power is assembled 
to ward off the evil ones and to worst the enemies.’”" 

Vak, utterance, articulate voice, is the substance of the Word. The Word 
prior to its utterance as articulate sound, prior to its manifestation, is Universal 
Consciousness; by stages it becomes manifest, as articulate voice in man and as 
the Word which is the substance or body of the universe. 

Vak, the uttered Word, has come down and reached manifestation from its 
unmanifest stage (avyakta) where it is the undivided Universal Consciousness, 
not as yet discerned as the mind (manas) or the intellect (buddhi) of the Universe. 

Vak, the uttered Word, is a lioness. Come into manifestation from 
undifferentiated Wholeness, her nature is ambiguous, winning and also destructive. 
She seizes everything. The ‘Satapatha Brahmana’ (III. 5. 1. 21-23) tells of Vak 
in the battle between the gods and demons how not having been accepted as a 
sacrificial fee she went away from the Adityas. It is then that she becomes a lioness 
and seizes everything. The gods call her and also the demons. The gods succeed 
by promising that the offering shall reach her before it reaches Agni, the Fire. 

The gods — ^the universe in its ordered aspect — ^win over the Lioness : uttered 
Word, the Lioness, attached to the gods, is rhythmical utterance, or metre; it is 
unassailable as, for example, the metre Viraj, in whose form “tigers went 
forth” (S.B. VIII. 2. 4. 4) or the metre Aticchandas, in w^hose form “lions went 
forth” (S.B. Vm. 2. 4. 5). 


‘Taittiriya Sanihita’, 1.2. 12 ; S.B. III. 5.2.11 : 13. 
See Part III. p. 95. 
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Tejassnbda, the Fiery Splendour of the Word, has become audible in the 
metres Sardula lalita and Sardula^vikndita, the sport and play of the Sardula, 
are further names of metres 

Sardula is also the mine of an animal shape ‘made by art’ (cf krtnma grasa , 
‘Samaranganasutradhara’, LVH 777) It is also known as Virala m Orissa*** 
or Vjala (S S IvVII G43), particularly in South India (‘Mayamata’, XVIII 77) 
Sardula means a tiger, leopard, panther, a demon, a kind of bird, or the animal 
Sarablia which is stronger than a lion, has 8 legs and of which there is no likeness 
on earth 

In Indian sculpture, tiger and lion are interchangeable shapes and denote 
the foremost amongst all animals *** The Sardula is also called Simha-Mrala, if 
Its head IS that of a lion, Nara*virala if the head is that of man*’* and Gaja-\irala 
if it has the head of an elephant It is represented rampant, but also in other 
postures Endowed nith the shape of the Lion, is the Simha, the group of the 
animal and the man which is caraed in the round, at the base of the temple'** 
(PI II) and also on the ndge of the Sukanasa ,**' tiger, lion, boar, ram, bird and 
elephant combine where it rears, fearsome and playful, in relief on the walls of the 
temple,*” in the recesses between piers (PI III) 


”* N K Bose, op cit p 105 

'“The plij siojmonij of tie Lion is comed with an admtxturc of surviving classical and 
Achanncnian features, in ear1> Indian sculpture and later (cf al«o G Combaz, L’Inde ct 
L' Orient Classiquc \ol II pp 16-17 — Lions are also presened from Gandhara wath a strong 
admixture of Scjthian traits, in mctha:\'al Indian sculpture the Scythian component is the 
most conspicuous 

Worked in gold, figures of lions arc inlaid in a bracelet wath precious and scmi preaous 
stones, in arclcs crescents and triangles (m the Peshawar JIuscum, ASIAR, 1919-20 PI 
WIV C) , they encompass the axis of movement at the places of shoulder and tup joints 
with flames of their jewel colours In the meducial stone sculptures, a fleece of curls (PI II 
howcier damaged) or a scroll (PI LXXVII) mark the joints of these animals full of Power 
(sakti) and rhythmic movement 

The Sardula, complete with nder, and the fighting knight are car\ed in i\ory, in Begrmu 
Kramnsch, ‘Indian Sculpture’, Fig 92 

*” Cf also Oadarmal temple Badoh, Gwalior, ASIAR, 1919 20, PI XLIII b , figure, 
of a large hon on the plinth of the temple 

**' isec note 122 On Onssan temples a Siipha ‘flies* or leaps from the apex of ihc large 
Ga\ak$a Also m Bengal , Temple in Ghiitgana ASIAR 1925 26 PI IX c , and, at the 
corresponding height from a corbel of the Sikhara, on temples of the Kumaon lulls, etc Tli<. 
Lion seated, is frequently placed below the Amalaka, in Onssa Sec also note 83, and infra 

*” The Lion and the SardQla appear at diflcrent periods, m the various schools tn 
different parts of the sacred architecture the hon figures as lowermost section of the pillar 
of Pallava temples, as bracket in the Calukyan buddings, bon or Sardula arc brackets of 
capitals in the MapdaP^s of Candela temples m Central India, etc , on the wall in procession 
in fnezes on the base of IIo>sala temples, etc etc 

Sardula and llakara arc hypostases of parts of the Klrttimukha 1 e , the Lion and the 
Dragon, but thej each have a body being fully ‘animal’ Kirttimukha and Makara Sardula 
and "Makara, are frequently carved near each other and are also combined (PI L) on th«. 
side slab of the door steps of the Narayapa Temple, Ailiole (Cousens, 'The Chalukyaii 
Architecture’, op cit p 50, Tig 16), etc These carvings arc related in their themes to 
those on tin. threshold of the Garbhagrlia , the 'Lion face’, a long scroll issuing from its 
mouth IS for example on the side of the door steps of the Sambhuliilga temple in Kuudgol 
(Cousens 1 c , PI XCII) 


84 
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This protean animal made by art, has always the body of a lion, and in its 
more important versions, also its face. It is a symbolic shape and corresponds, 
within manifestation, to the Face of Glory, the Mask of the Asura. 

The original position of the Lion shape is in the corners of the Uttara Vedi, 
the High Altar. Similarly too, the Lions have their places in the corners of the 
Throne of the Supreme Spirit (Paramatman) or of Surya,”” the Sun-god, and of 
the Buddha. The Simhasana, the lion throne, is the figured equivalent of the 
Uttara Vedi. Thus, on the temple, the lions are not only at the bottom, on the 
Vedi, but also on top, on the Vedi of the Sikhara, where they support the stainless 
Amalaka; they are also carved below the section of the Sikhara called Vedi, where 
the Lion (called Uda-simha, the ‘flying’ lion, in Orissa) springs on a corbel from 
its body. 

Vak, uttered Woi'd, the Lioness, is as dangerous as she is beneficent, such 
is her nature as an element of the sacrifice and also as the Word which is the 
substance of the universe. The Lioness is Power, is Sakti;’" Vak, one with her 
in power and effect, is Maya or Prakrti, Nature. She is the power and effect of 
,Paramesvara, the Supreme Lord, the Lion. This makes the Kirttimukha, the 
"Face of Glory, and the Sardula, who is Vak and Prakrti, so closel)? connected in 
the carvings of the temple (PI. LXXVII). The Sardula shares the features of 
lion and dragon, and has the body of the lion;”' the Sardula is more bod}' than 
head ; with powerful curved chest and sinuous thighs it rears ; this mounting wave 
is its natural shape and gait “for just as man walks two footed and erect, so did 
the animals walk two footed and erect (S.B. III. 7. 3. 1) when they, as images 
discharged by creative thought (Pasyanti Vak), embodied the AVord in its fiery 
Splendour (tejassabda). 

The Sardulas, carved on the temples are images of the words which had lain 
dormant in the unmanifest; they lift their heads and toss their manes, in close 


Sardulas, half animal body, half scroll, the latter issuing from its mouth ; and a 
Kirttimukha, the centre of a scroll torus similarly originated, are part of the mouldings of a 
pillar (PI. PXXIII from Kekind, Rajpulana). Both these symbols are amongst the most 
frequently employed motives of architectural carvings. 

A plethora of Sardulas and Sinihas for example is on the rock-cut Panca-Pandava 
Mandapam in Mamallapuram (seventh century A.D.) where the seated Lion shape is also the 
lower part of the shaft of the pillar ; rearing, it is shown on the brackets of their capitals ; 
above tbe cornice a frieze of oardulas is at tlie base of tlie tipper storej^. Similar friezes arc 
peculiar to South Indian temples from then to the 13th century (Vi§nu temple, Narttanialai, 
Pudukottai) and later. The animal proceeds in its various possibilities, tiger-lion following 
upon a homed dragon-lion with bird-beaked elephant trunk, etc. in permutations familiar 
to sculptures of ‘super-natural’ animals from the days of the Indus civilisation 


‘“^The d^ignation ‘leogryph’ is not suitable as the bird component is comparatively 
rare and restneted to the head only. 

‘Isanasivagurudevapaddhati’, III XIII. 6. The names of the Lions are “Stainless. 
Lpence, Worshipful’’ and "Supreme Bliss’’, cf. JISOA, vol. X, Kramrisch, ‘Temple, Door, 
Throne, etc.’ p. 216. ’ 


And thus the V'ahana of Durga, the Great Goddess. 

““While in many of the images the Animal can neither be classified 
female, Simhasanas generally are suppoited by male ‘lions’ (PI. LVl). 


as male nor as 
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sequence fonning tliemscl\es the creeper- pattern, the wa\e of Prakrti (PI X),“* 
thej’ rear and turn, lashed their riders, whom they carry on their backs, and 
who are part of the wave, being themselves the SlrdQla’s counter plajers They 
arc armed, ready to attack but stajed bj the Beast and protected Perfcrvidly 
ingenuous, the Beast and the 6 gurc of man form n recurrent pattern, rising and 
falling in rhji.hmic incandescence Never is the rider thrown oil , when be means 
to attack he is earned along and when he submits he is protected by the Power 
of Nature, and of Rhythm 

Vak, who IS SDja, is the Chimaera, — never slam by Bellcrophon The Greek 
myth tells of him that he, though mortal, after having slam the Chimaera, tried 
to fly to heaven This tementy was punished by 2eus who caused his fall The 
animal, full of genius, the Chimaera, such as she is widely represented in Indian 
temples, is never killed Her end comes differently She vanishes, being Maya, 
illdsion, at the moment of Knowledge when she is resorbed m the 'Universal 
Consciousness The story of King Dillpa (‘Raghuvamsa’, II 67 G2) tells of this 
moment 

During twentv'-one days King Dilipa accompanied the cow given to him by 
Rsi Vasistha *’* On the twenty -second day the cow is attacked by a lion The 
king draws an arrow out his arm is magicallj numbed The lion says he is a 
servant of Siva,"* eating his appointed food Dillpa offers his own body to save 
the cow and asks the Lion to spare the *body of his fame' (j aiassarfram), his body 
of Splendour (vasas), rather than his mortal body The Lion consents, when the 
king presents litmscif to be devoured, the illusion (maya) vanishes 

Confronted witli the realisation by' the king of his body of Splendour, the 
temfic Lion is nowhere to be seen for Ins body itself is made of the Splendour (tejas) 
and IS but one Glory of King Dilfpa The Fame and Glory of the Kings has at 
all times its emblem in the Lion or Tiger 

In the group of the 'Lion and the Man' (PI II), the beast with open mouth and 
raised paw is about to devour, but its over-powcnng presence protects man, defiant, 
supplicating, small and part of the group in the closeness of the contact of its two 
figures and the contmmty and response of their themes Elsewhere the rearing 
Sardula safely carncs its rider, while another warrior, with the sword of knowledge 
drawn, crouches below and seizes the tail of the beast, or he proffers the shield 


This IS a frequently rccumne device, colbteral with the door to the Garbhasfha , 
vw 'tvwww.w, G'^^lvas, ASIA.U, IT "XlUi 

“*Twcnl}-onc or three times seven is ihe extent of these worlds, 22 indicates the 
'Beyond' manifcstalion fcf the at cnclosinj; stones of the G5thapat>a hearth, SB VII 
I I 13 , VII I r 32 35 , the 21 knobs of the Roldcti plate, the sun, which are the sun's rajs, 
shicinR downwards (cf *5 B VII 4 i Jo) 

'“Lion or tiircr not only support and surround the throne of Divinity as Ihs place of 
manifestation , Siva (Parame^vara) hiinscU is the Lion, Siva takes the shape of the tiRcr 
(vyafibra), lion (stipha), deer (mpga), boar, etc and of birds ('MahtbbJnta*, XllI 45 127 81, 
see also note 

'** 'Aitareja Btahmaqa , VII 4 i to "The Tiger is the Lordly Power (r5.janya) of the 
wild animals The RSjanya is the Lordly Power" 

*•’ Lak;mapa Temple, Kbajurabo, bracket of Mapd^pa pillar , the bracket next to it is 
illastratcd on PI XVII I 
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of dispassion (vairagya), the protective weapon by which ‘Nature’ is held in check. 
If the whole group is placed’ on the head of an elephant, that “storehouse 
of darkness’’, the Lion, frolicsome after having overcome the darkness, 
scatters the brilliant pearls”* that trickled down from the _ forehead of the 
elephant.”* The Lion scatters the pearls, but being no ordinary lion but a gardula, 
metre and rhythm itself, the pearls are collected in strings and festoons, in many 
rhythms (PI. LXXVIl). Taken from the ‘storehouse of darkness’, they now 
belong to the Lion ; he gathers their strings in his mouth and as much as he is 
himself part of the Face of Glory, he holds them and sends them forth as his 
own; or he wears them as a necklace (PI. II) and has his limbs edged with similar 
pearly chains of curling fur. 

The group of the Lion and man is carved in the round and placed in front of 
the body of the temple. It shows man as he approaches the Centre, under the 
threat of the Lion ; man draws the sword of Knowledge and protects himself from 
Maya with the shield of dispassion. On the walls of the temple and the pillars of 
its halls, man rides the monster, Sardula, whose prancing gallop has the rhythm 
of Nature and inspiration.”* Hers is the fiery splendour of creative thought;”' 
her shape is rh^dhm itself. This noble beast embodies at the same time the lordly 
power of the wild animals ; and represents the Lordly power (rajanya) in general ; 
man, who rides it, copes with it, is particularl3>- the Ksatriya, the warrior, the royal 
knight;*” it is his body of Fame (yasassariram), his ro3ml Splendour.’” 


In South Indian temples the rearing Sardula (Vyrda), is the general theme of Mai.njapa 
pillars such as those of the Kalyana Mandapa, Margasahcs^'ar Temple, Viriucapuram, ASIAR, 
1919-20, PI. Vila. The Sardula above the elephant is equal to the Sardula above the Makara ; 
the Sardula moreover frequently has the trunk of an elephant. 

“Like a lion who having overcome that storehouse of darkness, the elephant, jumps 
about scattering brilliant pearls”; Sirpur stone inscription, Sth-gth century ; ‘Ep. Ind.’, XI. 
p. 190. “Lion intent upon vanquishing the heavenly clepliants”; “large pearls hanging from 
the mouths of the lions acquired by breaking open the temples of the elephants” (‘Adipurapa’, 
231-32 ; I. A. vol. Xrv, p. 105) ; ci. strings of beads issuing from the mouth of the Sardula, on 
the back slab of Buddhist images, for example, from Nalanda, ASIAR, 1928-29, PI. LVII. 

This is a more facile way of acquisition than having to extract the pearl from the jaws 
of that other embodiment of darkness, the Dragon. 

“Pearls that trickled down from the foreheads of the elephants of his (the king’s) enemies 
that were slain by him as by a lion”; Gurjara Grant, about Saka 417. ‘Indian Antiquary’, 
XIII. p. 84. 

"" The Sardula, different from the Kirttimukha, is not shown as out-breathing. She is 
either inhaling or retaining the breath, commuting it into power (see infra). 

The head of the Sardula proper is also without the component “Death head” which belongs 
to the Kirttimukha proper ; being Vak, she is Life. 

1.1 Rhe Sardula is at the same time the form of Pasjmnti Vak and Tejas&bda as well as of 
Virata Sabda, the Word which is the ‘rhythmical body’ of the universe. 

The group, of the Sardula (and the knight) has been taken to refer in Orissan temples 
to the Kesari dynasty (M. M. Ganguly, op. cit._ p. 203); there the Lion is shoum rearing ulth 
n® Viumphant nder ; in front, below the lion is the small figure of an elephant — and in the 
‘Hoysala’ temples of the Deccan to a ruler of that dynasty (Cousens, 'The Chaluk}-an Architec- 
ture , op. cit. p. 105). It is represented on carved panels (Muktesvar temple, Bhuvanesvar, 
Jrissa, loth century ; Tnpurantaka temple, Balagamve, Dharwar, p. 107) and as statuarv 
carved in uie round the group of the Lion and man are iilaced on the ridge of the widely 
projected Sukanasa {Dak§ina Kedaresvara temple, Balagamve, c. 1075 A.D. ; also temple at 
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The most e\ 3 ltcd temple-t\pe, the Mem, must be built b 5 a Ksatrija only as 
its patron, the architect beiny a Ilrlhnnni or a Vais\a The rojal patron is 
most closelv identified with his temple by the sj nibol of the Sardula On the walls 
of the temples of the Candell i d>Tiasty, in Central India, imac’cs of the Sardiih 
alternate with images of the Ap«ar“is and other goddesses (PI III) 

The Sardiila, an animal of pcrfcnid ingenuitj, composed of rhjthm, is an 
embodiment per artem of the Lion, the Lordl> Power of the wild beasts, who is 
Prahrti, {>akti, Maja This image, composed of Rlijthm, is Vak Vak is Life 
('Aitarc 3 a Brabmana,’ X G 33) The pilgnm who circumambulates the temple 
and whose 03 cs dwell on its images “wanders in the trek of the Apsaras and the 
Gandhanas and the wild beasts" (RV X 130 0) He is cognizant of all that is 
knowablc in this unuerse, 535 s the commentator, lie is qualified to confront and to 
nde the Sardula 


Kattclulli, Dhan\-ar , PI CXII) csactly os for exampto, on the ViivanStha temple, Khajnraho, 
and at the place where m Or:s5an temple (LiAi^araja) tl c I ion abo\c the elephant springs forth 
TVns teesMi bas beew a TcUtcd an iTseTip 

tion from Gadag (‘Ind Ant ' If p jOf) cxplainnic: the origin of tin. IIoj sala d>msl\ which 
implies thesla>ing of the tiger and it» subsctpicnt adoption as emblem of the Ilo> s.ila ("slaj 
or Sala”) d)nasty The tiger m the image <f the SVdiila, howocr, is never represented os 
slam Tins local adaptation of an nn1vcrs.1l Indian svmliol is of secondary interest onlv 

Cf lion crests and lion fla^s , the latter arc descnbetl in the 'Adipurapa’, I c * On the 
lion flags, lions about to spring, aifwart'd intent upon vamiuishing the heavtnlj elephants 
The large pearls hanging from the faces of the lions looketl like fame ociiuirctl li) breaking 
open the tcmplis of weat elephants” The lion is "dharma" It figures on the flags of #un 
and moon, 'Vijgudharmottara’, HI LXVII 8 , LXVIII 3 
See part V note 42, p S 43 

Royal patronage, Lion and SirdQla, the ni3n> inyigcs of Sakti, and the Milhona groups, 
seem to belong to the world of the K?.atn>a The architect, it is enjoined, should bo a Tantnk , 
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Surasundari, which means Celestial Beauty, '== is but one of the names 
and types in which the image of Sakti is cammed on the walls of the 
temple, Salcti is Energy, the primordial Power and substance of the uorld. 
]V[aya— the visible world, measurable in its forms, — belongs to Brahman as 
Sakti’ (‘Vedanta Sutra’ I. IV, 1-7). She is herself the “ability to pet” 
her image is placed next to that of an3'’ of the gods. Bv’^ her activity' she 
attracts and helps the devotee; she is his guide and appeals to all. While every 
man is not equipped for riding the Sardula, he may he led by Sakti and grasp the 
meaning of her hands (hasta),*” postures and actions. While the Sardiila is the 
^angel’ of active man, the various images of Sakti assist his contemplative and 
passive nature. The images of Sardiila (Vyala), and Sakti are collateral ; they 
alternate on the walls of the temples of Khajuraho and on the capitals of the pillars 
(Pis. Ill, XVIII). The rearing body of the animal and the shape of the woman 
are seen to sway in similar curves ; they are one in nature and form though different 
in functions and appearance* for Sakti is Vak, the “active power , of Brahman 
proceeding from him” (RV. X. 125) and the Sardiila is Vak. 

The plan, with the fretted outline of the buttressed fort, of the temple (Figs, on 
pp. 251, etc.) is akin to a yantra or linear diagram used b}" the worshipper for a 
localisation of each of the aspects and powers of God in their hierarch}' with regard 
to the Centre, the immovable Principle. In the Sri-5’antra, the various positions are 
held by goddesses or powers who are Icnown as Yoginis,’"' conjoint energies bj* 
whom is etfected the work of the Transcendental Power, Maha-Sakti. The}’ are 
placed in the yantra in a hierarchy of position, proceeding inward and corresponding 
to an increasing secrecy and sacredness until the centre is reached where the 
Supreme Yogini is, the Maha-Sakti. Close to the perimeter, yet secret in their 
power, are a group of Yoginis ; where they reside is the Place of Fulfilment of All 
Hopes (sarvasaparipuraka-caki-a). They are the Attractions (akarsini) of and by the 
intellect (buddhi), of and by the sense of “I” ness (ahaiikara), of and by the faculties 
of Icnowledge and action who, decked in love provoking fashion, draw towards them- 
selves the intellect, the notion of “I” ness, all the faculties of knowledge and action, 
the senses and the body, thought and memory and while they overwhelm them and 


‘Samaraiiganasutradhara’, LVII. 645. 

‘Sak’ means “to be able to do something” ; ‘ti’ denotes capability. 

^ _^ttasta* is an attitude of arm and hand, or of the hand onl}' ; it is a near svnonvm of 
niudra . The action, shown by the respective gesture, conveys one or many definite meanings. 

‘Tantraraja-Tantra,’ ch. IV, 72-73 : in the Sriyantra, 16 Saktis (gupta yoginis), the 
Attractions, are stationed on the 16 lotus-petals near the circumference of the circle.. Outside 
the circle, and within the square enclosure of the yantra are the Dikpalas, the Guardians of 
the regions and other groups of divinities. The Avarana-devatas, the surrounding divinities, in 

both these zones, have their images and correspondences on the walls of the temple Yoginis 

are attendants of various classes of the Great Goddess who is herselt called Yogini {‘Tuanarnava 
Tantra’, XVI. 140 f. ‘Tantraraja Tantra’, V. 28. Comm. Manorama.) 
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fulfil their desire they leave them, increased in power, in the region where hopes 
and desires attain their multifanous objects With the help of these Saktis a 
transformation is then effected of the mind (manovikara), the faculties and the rest, 
they approach the Centre in which there is no separateness 

It IS in this sense that a further group of beauteous Saktis is described as Maids 
(pancarika) and others are called Messengers (duti) of the Transcendental Power, 
the Maha Sakti In their lotus bands they carry, each of them, a ‘mudra’, a 
raiment, a mirror and \anous kinds of vessels”* (Pis XI, XII, XIV, XLI, LI) 
The Saktis or Yogmis are uorking energies subservient to the Great Sakti 
On the walls of the temples the}’’ are figured in all directions as Celestial Beauties 
They perform this work by the side of the gods whose activity their presence 
releases Indian astrolog} knows the Yogmi as a cosmic power It mo\es from 
day to day, from place to place, in all directions 

By the side of the eight Regents of the directions of space, by the side of each 
of the several groups of gods, the Celestial Beauties are placed embodied in their 
archet 3 Tjal forms They displa} them in rhythms and gestures and by their 
attributes which they have in common with the Yogmis 

In the macrocosm thej operate as branches and part aspects of the Transcen- 
dental Power, conjointly with the Supreme Principle as Yoga maya, the mani- 
festation of the universe In +he microcosm, with reference to man. Yoga maya is 
the power of reintegration , the Yogmis are maids and messengers, the ‘angels’ of 
the Transcendental Power The Attractions m the outer circle of the yantra, the 
Celestial Beauties on the walls of the temple, sene man, the devotee, they satisfy 
his response to them so that, increased in power, released from their attractions and 
transformed, he proceeds m his devotion towards God in the innermost sa’nctuary 
of his heart and m the temple They help man towards reintegration, akin to those 
celestial damsels (apsaras) who appear at the time when he, a knower of Brahman 
departs from this woild “Him approach 500 celestial damsels, 100 carrying 
scented powders, saffron, turmeric and the like, m their hands, 100 carrying fruits, 
100 carrying various ornaments and 100 carrying garlands They adorn him with 
ornaments befitting Brahma himself Thus adorned ivith Brahma ornaments and 
knowing Brahman he goes to Brahman ’’“® 

The Celestial Beauties belong to the Avarana devatas, “surrounding divi 
nities" Their number is large Their figures are repeated on the temples, all 
round the walls, to either side of each god, and as on the Kandariya and Devi 
Jagadamba Temples, in all the three belts of sculpture (Pis I and III) Such 
supererogation in carving their figures, alike m type yet indefinitely modified m 
each instance by a particular rhythmical consistency, shows repetition itself as a 
power in whose comprehensive rhythm are interwoven the images in rows and 
storeys It is made concrete hy art in the figures of the gods and the celestial 
women who, though they resemble the human shape, are unlike it For the divine 
(daiva) and the human form “are bom from one parentage The divine form is 


“* In the j antra of Bhuvanesvan, the Maids (pancarika) have their place outside the lotus 
petals , 'Saradattlaka’, ch IX, 38 — 40 , the Messengers (duti) surround the Pnmordial Sakti 
imaged as Triputa (ch. X 92) 

'KaujitaU BrShmana Upanijad , I 4 
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endowed with more intellect (buddlii). The human form is not so endowed with 

intellect. „ ^ . .1 • - 

The form of the Celestial Beauties is of embodied intellect; by art this in- 
tellectual (paramarthika) body is made concrete.”-" It is different from the phj^sical 
body of flesh and bones and which is of the earth. _ The qualities of the celestial 
body are those of the atmosphere, pervaded as it is b}'’ the light of the sun and 
where blows the wind and the gale of the Spirit. It is the region of movement ; the 
celestial bodies are built up by movement only. In the “air-world” (bhuvas; 
antariksa) the gods dwell; man moves in it and breathes. In its movement, his 
living body is of the air-world and one in nature with that of the gods. Indian 
sculpture, whose subject is the gods, knows only of this celestial bod5^ It consists 
of movement and is resilient -with the breath that courses in its smooth channels. 


Other names and forms, other image of Sakti are ; Apsara,”’ Natalia,"* 
Yaksini"“ and Dig Devi."° Being active power and causal stress, her image is an 
embodiment of movement; as Apsara she is the movement in the atmosphere, as 
Yaksini she is the movement in vegetation, as Nataka she is the movement in the 
body of man and is shown as a dancer. Her iconograph3’' describes her various 
‘places’ ; they are not sharply defined. Her associates, such as bough and tree 
(Salabhanjika ; PI. DX)"’ and flowering vines (PI. XVIII) declare her images as 
Yaksini. 

Vibrant power is the celestial beauty of her images ; the}' all resemble the 
Great Goddess whose ‘eyebrows are the entrance arches of the Palace of the Lord 
of Love’"® and whose eyes are like fishes, playing in the lake of the beauty of her 


‘MatS3'a Parana’, ch. CXLV. 14-16. 

‘Garucla Parana’, cli. XV. 45-68. 

Apsaras are the celestial dancers in Indra^s heaven (Pis. LXVIII, XL). Their 
name signifies “moving in the water”, in the celestial vapour ; they are the movement in the 
atmospheie while the Yaksinis are the movement in the trees. 

The Apsaras are the consorts of the Gandhar\^as and are also known as Suraiigaufis or 
celestial damsels (cf. Surasundari) . The 'Tantraraja Tantra\ IV. 58-70, tells how to control 
Apsara and Yaksini. 

Nataka, as a rule, is the designation of the dancing female figures on the walls of the 
temples; cf. 'Mayamata”, XVIII. 6, where Vyala (“Sardula) and Nataka appear by the side 
of each other. 

i 3 o Yaksinis (‘Tantraraja-tantra’, XVII. 50-53) are young and beautiful woman-spirits in 
fine raiments who give the Sadhaka all worldly goods he may desire. In this limited function, 
however, they carry the heritage of their past when Yaksa was equivalent with Divinity (Dcvatfi ; 
see also the images represented and inscribed in Barhut, Barua, op. cit.). 

: Dig Devis or Dig Nayikas are the Women of the Quarters ; they are frequentlv referred 

to in inscriptions (Candela Inscr. ‘Ep. Ind.» I. p. 212 ; inscription from Ittagi, dated A.D. 1112. 
‘Ep.^Ind.’ XIII. p. 36 f.) of which some, for example, ‘Ep. Ind.’ Xni. p. 205, describe how- 
the precious pearls of the king's stainless virtues adorn the girdles of the Ladies of the 
Quarters of Space” or how the Dignayikas “wove the fame (of the king) into pearl strings 

P- ^ 5 , grant of Govinda TL Rathor, 750-S10 A.D.). 

The group of the 'Woman and Tree' is Icnown as Salabhanjika ; or Salabhanjl (S. S. 
LXVI. 30-32). Cf. Coomaraswamy, 'Yak§as’, I. p. 32 f. 

*1. brackets of capitals or fonas the bracket of 

the Ucchalaka (Pis. XVIII, LX). 

The Nataka, PI LXrV, also forms a bracket, bat of the ceiling of the hlandapa. 

Brahtnanda Parana, Lalita Sahasranama’, 6. ' 
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face This beauty m her belongs to God and is His reflex , He is seen himself to 
assume the state of Sakti so that he maj be confronted by His own felicity with all 
Its contents Salti reflects by her Form (rupam) the Light (praka^a) which is 
God She mirrors the Light of Consciousness Bliss (cidananda) Because she 
acts as its minor, she is also shown holding a mirror in her hand (PI XIV) If 
the boughs of her tree are like her arms and the curves of the creeper like her own 
movement, if the tree- woman is one idea and composition, the mirror woman is 
another type or sculptured group of ^akti , the former being a reiteration of the 
underlying theme by two kinds of shape, that of vegetation and that of woman, 
their mterplaj , affinity, and identity as movement, the latter enacting the drama 
of the reflection seen in the mirror and of the living being “The reflection of the 
face seen in the mirror vs nothing in itself as separated from the face, so is the 
living creature (jiva) in itself nothing, a reflection of Consciousness in the mind — 
that self abiding Consciousness in its true state am I” says Supreme Conscious- 
ness of itself $akti exemplifies it, on her own level, with luxurious grace and 
sadness, or any ot the emotions which belong to the human face 

While Sakti looks at herself in the mirror or experiences herself in her move 
ment to which she jields, while she produces it, she becomes conscious of herself in 
any of her shapes and wondering she knows and greets herself 

Wondering she enters the palace of her person and touches her body in a new 
awareness (Pis XIII, XV, XVI) while she discovers her egoity, her own and 
particular “I' 'ness in the many tasks which she performs as part and maid of the 
Great Goddess 

In her wondrous beauty, where the ‘ person* meets her Power, Sakti bends over 
Ahankara, the “1“ concept, which is but herself tainted by her entry into this 
world of duality (Pis XVIII, XIX) The goddess is near to losing her divinity 
while her beauty becomes animated by emotions (Pis LX, LXIV, XIII) *“ So 
far and no further do these angels descend for the sake of the souls in bondage 
(pasu) whom they introduce to the higher hierarchy 


This relation is that of the 'enjoyer and the 'enjoyed* (bhokta bhogya) 
Abhinavagupta who lived at the time when the most ingenuous and diversified images of Saktt 
were carved (c looo AD) sajs The God of unsurpassed felicity is called the enjoy er 
Desire and such other contents of His self are what he enjoys It is for this reason only that 
he assumes the state of Sakti ( Tan.tr aloka’, si iqo comm ) 

The beauty of iSakti lies m the coincidence of her ^orm and meaning it is a projection 
of her image as it is in God, into visibility by means of art Her perfection is not only in her 
dance of productive intentness {Pis XXI, XXII), but also in her destructive will as the dancer 
of death Camup^a, the seventh ilatrka is carved as a dancer, on mediaeval temples (Bhulesvar 
Temple Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Inst vol IV Fig 7) , and in earl er reliefs 
*** The mirror is pure knou ledge * (V D III ch XIAHII 16) The inirroi is one ol the 
attributes of Parvati and also the Lotus flower — Goddess and mirror within a lotus flower in 
fall bloom are carved in Barhut (Barua op cit PI XXXI) 

Lata IS both creeper and woman a slender girl any woman 
Hastamalaka’ 3 (Sayanacarya, Sankara Digvijaya*) 

Hindu, Buddhist (PI XXXVIII) and Jam (PI XX) images are referred to here without 
discrimination as the principle **Sakti ’ is realised by the orthodox and also the unorthodox 
devotees and craftsmen alike 

The problem of egoity (ahankara) is particularly given shape in medieval Indian sculpture 
It may be due to some extent to the infiltration of new, Northern elements (Gujars, Ahirs, 
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N 5 ''asa develop in him a subtle sense of the livinp; form, not only suslnined, hut also 
shaped, as it were, by breath. In his carvings he mahcs palpable the body of 
breath’ by a modelling in which the shape of man, free from the gross weighs 
the earth, the bones and muscles which-belont; to it, is given trnnsubstanlialcd form 

as the breathing bodj’- of the gods. _ . 

With breath restrained the vaulted chest (PI, LXXIX) litts the senlmnt face 
into regions where pain is no more but a memory (PI. offerings are 

made of sound from man}’’ instruments (Pis. XX\''II,^ XXV III, L\ ), or full of 
detachment, the flight is across clouds of ignorance. 'Pliey arc cut by liie sword 
of kirowledge in the hand of the Vidyadhara. Ganas are often seen flying in crowds 
and Vidyadharas are accompanied by Apsar.as or they fly siii.gly. Trenchant, 
their backs arched like scimitars, with sword drawn and mace swung .acro'is their 
heaving shapes, the Devas soar fighting (Pi. XXIII); in another relief they arc- 
composed into a pattern of the cosmic wheel (PI. LXIX) which keeps rolling through 
the cycles of time, they urge it on wielding their swords and driven themselves in 
its rotation; knowledge is ground by the wheel of time and its swish is the rhythm 
of a ceiling panel. 

Breath, the vital manifestation of the Spirit, is the support and prime mover 
of all action; it is shown having formed a body of its own which is jiarticularly that 
of the Ganas (Pis. LXV, XXIV, etc.). They arc mere quantities (g'ana — quantity), 
look like windbags (PI. LXV), hosts of them. Their bo<lies inflated by air nice 
in gusts across the atmosphere, sujiport the Vimanas, the cliariots of the gods 
(PI. XXIV), and produce the music out of the sound which is immanent in the 
ether and in the air. Full of it, they play it on different instruments and mnl:e it 
as articulate as their air-borne, air-filled bodies are made by the sculptor. They 
— and not carvatids — carr}’ the superstructure and walls of the temple (Pis. LI if, 

Lxvi, xpeix). 

The inward realisation of lightness, weightlessness, non-existence of the 
ph 3 fsical body in a state of concentration on the vSupreme Spirit and on His mani- 
festation, the Word, and the hearing of its music are shown in the images of the 
Ganas who, while resembling the shape of man, are unlike it. Their bcHies made 
of breath move in the air. 

“Breath goes out with the sound HA and enters again with the sound S.-\ ; the 
living being is indeed always repeating the mantra Hain-Sa. Ham-Sa” ('Garud.a- 
Purana , XV. 7b). Breathing is the rhythmic formula which is constantlv said of 
itself. The Hamsa mantra is the “seed of the Univcr.se’’, the breath of life (prana- 
bija). Its visual symbol is the Hanisa, the royal mallard, celestial swan (Pis. XLII. 
LXXV) who is the vahana of Brahman. “The Hainsa dwelling in the Light , . 
signifies the unity of Paramatman, the Lord beyond and without qualities, and all 
that has proceeded from him. It is thus also His symbol as Antaratman, the 
immanent . Spirit ( Saradatilaka’, XXL G4 f) which is consciousness as the 
manifestation of Supreme Consciousness (Cit). 

_ the shape of the celestial swan it is carved anywhere on the base of the 
rasada or on the ceiling of the Mandapa, flocks of birds in shapes ever renewed in 


Haipsavab- :^k. RV. IV. 40.5 ; ‘Vaj. S.’ XII. 14 ; g.B. VI. ; ‘Kathopa.iifad*, V. c. 
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the course of thousands of years, ““ m procession, or in couples confronting each 
other Where, as in PI LXXV, a lotus m flower is shown between two swans, the 
words addressed to the Goddess have found a visible equivalent "I worship that 
pair of swans who are Ham and Sa, duelling in the mind of the Great, who subsist 
entirely on the honey of the blooming lotus of Knowledge” (‘Saundarya 
Lahari’, 38) 

As fonn (rupam) and figure (aLrti) of a verbal symbol, the Hamsa bird carved 
on the temples means that union towards which fly the hosts of celestials, the 
Ganas, Vidyadharas and Gandhanas and whose dancers are the Apsaras They 
are given form, are bodied forth by art as images of the power and the movement 
of the Breath and the Spirit 


From Maurjan capitals (3rd Century B C , Rampurva) to contemporary South Indian 
temple reliefe and. metal lamps The Sasanian shape of the bird proved to be the most enduring 
(PI XLII) The Hamsa, except in the classical, "illusionistic” representation of the Kanijka 
casket is but rarely shoun fly mg (PI LXVII) , even though they surround flying Vidjadharas, 
the birds are not represented m flight 


87 
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The State of Being a Couple 


“Just as a man closely embraced by a beloved woman knows nothing more 
of a without or a within, so also does the Person (the spiritual person of man) 
embraced by the ‘prognostic’ (prajnatmana) Spirit know nothing more of a without 
or a within. This is his true form in which his desire is satisfied, the Spiidt and 
the whole of his desire. He 'has no desire any more, nor any pain.” 
(‘Brhadaranyaka Upanisad’, IV. 3.21).“’ 

This state which is “like a man and a woman in close embrace” is a symbol 
of Moksa, final release or re-union of the two Principles, the Bssence (Purusa) 
and Nature (Prakrti). This symbol is carved, on the door jambs of the Garbhagrha 
and on the walls of the temple, repeatedly, in the many forms in which limbs. are 
conjoined in close embrace (Pis. XXX-XXXIV).’“ The name of this conjoint 
symbol of Purusa and Prakrti, as Moksa, is Mithuna, ‘the state of being a 
couple 

Mithuna as symbol of Moksa, ultimate release, means a union, like that of 
the Fire and its burning power' which is inseparable from, and in, the Fire from 
the beginning. Mithuna as practised and beheld by the Sadhaka is a re-union, 
for in the beginning the Purusa, the Essence, was “like a man and a woman in 
close embrace. It desired a second. Himself the Purusa divided into .two. So 
were bom man and wife. He united himself to her” (‘Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad’, I. 4. 1-4).““ 

Prakrti as Supreme Sakti is within God, hidden in His own qualities 
(‘Svetasvatara Upanisad’, IV. 10). Within Him, b 3 '- means of his mind (manas), 
he entered into union (Mithuna) with the unspoken Word (Vak) (S.B. VI. 1. 2. 6). 
The divine ‘bi-unity’ comes about b}'^ “Siva’s need of Sakti for accomplishing the 
enjoyment of unredeemed man (pasu, lit. the anirrial) and his final release” 
(Srilcumara in ‘Tatparyapradipika’ , the commentary on ‘Tattvaprakasa’ 1. 3). 

Man’s separation from God and the world of dichotomy in \vhich he lives 
result from the bi-sexual polarity in divinity, and from the subsequent exter- 


Translated by Coomaraswamy in ‘La Doctrine de la “Biunitd” Divine’, B.T., 1937, 
pp. 289-301. 

The ‘Tantraraja Tantra’, XXI. 88-96 treats of the offerings made to the 50 Mithunas." 

Mithuna as an enrichment on the door-jambs (sakha) of the Garbhagrha is enjoined 
to be carved jn the ‘Brhat Samhita’ LV, ‘H3ya«r§apaficaratra’, ‘Agnipurana’ CIV. 30 ; 
‘Samaranganasutradhara’, XL. 30-34 ; etc. 

The earliest Mithuna 3"et known is carved on one of the earliest historical monuments j-et 
known, i.c., of about the and century B.C. in SancT, Stupa II. Marshall-Foucher, ‘The 
Monuments of Sanchi’, PI. LXXVII. aoa. Mithuna is one of the permanently recurrent 
themes of Indian sculpture. A ‘classical’ Mithuna, on a gold ornament, is reproduced in the 
‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal’, 191a, p. a83. 

The Buddhistic connotation of Mithuna is the union of Buddha and Prajna 

““See note 151. 
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nalisation of the Conscious 6iva as the object of his own Self enjoyment In order 
to regain the pnmordial wholeness (Brahmajuana) the yogin practises bodily, 
mental and intellectual exercises and the devotee (sadhaka) observes the rites as 
his means of accomplishing (sadhana) final release In such exercise (yoga) there 
IS a coupling (maithuna) of the active and the changeless Pnnciples 

The symbolic union (>oga) in the flesh Tilth the assistance of a Sakti may be 
practised only by Sannyasins who are far advanced on the road to metaphysical 
realisation, while the highest class of Avadhuta*“ does not require this sacrament 
and may not unite u ith d w Oman The Sadhana m u hich the Sadhaka is assisted hy 
his Sakti is called Lata sadhana “* In its performance the Sakti is as much w oman 
(lata) as she is a \me or creeper (lata) “As the creeper embraces the tree on all 
sides, so do thou embrace me” (‘Atharva Veda’, VI 8 4 ) “For when one is with a 
mate, he is whole and complete” (‘Satapatha Brahmana’, X 6 2 8)”' Thus 
Gaun IS described as Ardhangi, the half of Siva’s body, “embracing Siva as the 
Madhava creeper clasps the 30 ung Amra tree with her bosom like a cluster of 
blossoms” (‘Yogavasistha, Nirvanaprakarana’, XVIII 3) 

Gods and ascetics therefore should be represented in their love sport (krida, 
Ilia) on the walls of temples”' but ascetics practising the game of love should not 
figure on the habitations of men"' for their game is none of the three purposes of 
life It is a symbol of final release, its fourth and ultimate purpose 


A\adliuta is a man who is above caste and the ordered life (asrama , t e , its four 
successiTC stages as cehbate student householder, recluse and Sannyasm) and ever 
contemplates the Supreme Spmt only The lowest type of these Sannjasins live in the family 
In the third class conforming with the rules of Yoga and Bhoga the Sannyasm may satisfy 
the desire of a woman who approaches him In the next two classes he is competent to 
jractise 3 oga with the assistance of a Sakti In the highest, the sixth class, he may not unite 
with a woman 

"* The rules relating to Lata sadhana are given in the following Tantras Siva Samhita, 
p 45 , Pranatojmi, p 6i8 , Gandharva Tantra, p 6o , Kaulavah, p ag, etc 

In Orissa (cf 'Utkalakhanda’, XI Tnd Ant ’ XLVII p 217) it is said that Mithuna 
figures on a building prevent the building being struck by lightning 

In the lightning is seen the union and identity of the immanent spirit of man and the 
transcendent Spirit “The Person seen in the lightning — I am He , I indeed am He ( Chand 
Up ' IV 13 I 'Kena Up ’ 29 30) No lightning wall strike the building where this union 
Is imaged 

**• T Bhattacharya 'Some Notes on Mithuna m Indian Art Rupaip, 1926 p af quotes 
‘Suprabedhagama’, XXX saying that “Sivaknd^t Hanknda and Tapaknda should particularly 
Ibe made]’ — a reference which could not be verified from the Tanjore Ms of the 
‘Suprabedhagama’ 

Mithuna carvings showing shaven headed and other ascetics occur on the temples of 
Ori'sa also m Khajuraho, etc 
Mayamala’, XVHI iir 

Kama Lust, with the discipline of its satisfaction, is the third of the 4 purposes of 
life which are lawfulness (dharmaj, the acquisition of wealth (artba), the satisfaction of lust 
(kama) and the attainment of final release (mok^a) 
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The Amalaka is the crown of a Nagara temple. Above the truncated bod}’ of its 
Sikhara it clasps the shaft (venu; PI. I)'“ and is surraountedjjy the finial (stupika) 
with the vase (kalasa) as its most conspicuous part. The Amalaka has a cogged 
rim. Its solid shape is .that of a ring stone; it may be compared to an indented 
wheel, the spokes being shown as ribs of its ring shape (PI. I). The Amalaka is 
not only the crown of the main Sikhara (mula-sikhara, mula-manjar;) of the 
temple, but also of every Mahjari or 6rhga that leans against, or is arraj’-ed on, 
its body (Pis. 1, II, IV, XLIII, XLV and XLVH). Its shape furthermore is the 
basis of the finial above the superstructure of the Mandapa (PI. I); it may more- 
over, be doubly present (Pis. Ill, IV) ha\dng its larger and main shape surmounted 
by yet another smaller shape.”' Where, as in Orissa, etc. the Lata type of the 
Sikhara is dominant each of its Bhumis itself terminates in an Amalaka ; carved 
in the comers it is assimilated in its shape to the square section of the Sikhara and 
forms an Amalaka quoin. There is no Amalaka on the superstructure of a 
South Indian Dravida temple. Its position, function and meaning are transferred 
there to the cupola of the High Temple, the Vimana or Harm5’a.”‘ 

The Nagara temple is the most widely represented shape of the Hindu 
temple, in time and place. The Amalaka is the crown above the Sikhara; 
it is at the same time a ring around the emerged part of the internal and 
invisible pillar of the temple, a eapital of the ‘Venu’ of which the truncated 
body of the Sikhara is a sheath (venu-kosa).”* It is the highest part of the 
Sikhara; separated from its truncated bod}’’, it is the base on which rises the 
finial. Its function and meaning are two-fold ; it is the crown of the super- 
structure, the sheath, and a cogged ring around the internal pillar of the temple. 
As crown it is the loadstone which locks together the pile of the Sikhara ; as ring- 


The earliest yet known crowning Amalaka of a structural temple has been unearthed 
in fragments at Nagari, Chitor, Rajputana. Mem., AST, No. 4, p. 126. It belongs to the 
fifth century A.D. Cf. Cunningham, ASR. IX. p. 43, describing small shrines complete with 
Sikhara and Amalaka, at Tigowa, C.P. 

They are called Amalasara and Amalasari respectively (J. Burgess— H. Cousens, 
‘Architectural Antiquities of Northern Gujerat’, op. cit. p. 27). They may be seen on 
temples of Central India, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces ; for example on the 
Mahadev Temple at Nohta, where an Amalasara of enormous diameter is topped bv a smaller 
Amalasari ; ASIAR, 1912-13, Pt. I. pi. Va, and in Gujarat, etc. 

Cf. also, ASIAR, 1927-2S, PI. RIIA, a Trisula supported bj’ three Amalakas (stupa II, 
Nagarjunakonda) . 

1C3 'pjjg blocking courses formed by the Amalaka quoins (of the kona-paga, karna) have the 
shape of a ribbed square cushion (PI. RXXI ; Osian, Rajputana) or of a rectangular clasp 
(Orissa). Cf. ‘Visnudharmottara’, III. ch. LXXXVI. 7-8. 

This has also been recognised by K. R. Pisharoti, in an article on ‘Amalaka’, ‘The 
Calcutta Oriental Journal’, Vol. I. p. 191 ; note 19. 

In the South Indian temples, it has been shown, the walls of the Pligh Temple form the 
emerging part of the central pillar which is also called ‘griva’, the neck. 
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stone or capital it rises above it and is tbe final clasp of the neck o! the pillar itself 
invisible and havnng for its sheath the truncated body of the Sikhara 

The superstructure reduces the e\tent of the temple from the surface covered 
by its plan and perpendicular ivalls, to the point of the finial which is beyond the 
superstructure This ascension is made haltingly, pausing at every Bhumi or 
level (PI IvXXI) and coming to an end of its own at the pinnacle of every Smga 
(PI IV), which IS but a station on the steep upuard slope and curve towards the 
summit "The stations on the way to Brahman are conductors of the soul, not 
marks of the road nor places of enjoyment" (‘Vedanta Sutra*, Comm IV III 2-7) 
Smga clings to Srnga , (Pis IV, Xklll) , and all the Uro-manjaris lean against 
and are urgent in their competition towards the top where they come closest to the 
root Sikhara and the central Pillar As much as the piers and offsets proceed 
from the perpendicular walls, awa 3 from the centre of the temple, so much do the 
Srngas and Latas compete towards — or lea\e off — and, reduced in number or 
e'^tent, reach the inner sheath (renu ko^a antara),'" the topmost course of the 
Vedi (skandha) and the Pillar with its AmaHka It is a long ascent (durohanam) 
made by the eye on the basis of shape and form This ascent is an architectural 
analogy to the recitation of the Durohana mantra, “By repeating the Durohana 
Mantra the sacnficer ascends to heaven” ('Aitareya Brahraana’, XVIII 6 20) 
The sacnficer must already when alive ascend to heaven and gain a footing in the 
sun which shines on high , then he descends again to the earth Thus the sacnficer 
who has arnved in the celestial world takes foot solidly in this world 

All this IS performed hy the repeated recitation of the Durohana Mantra, its 
verses and pauses all this is performed too by the ever renewed effort at climbing 
the Sikhara with the help of its smaller replicas By this repeated and renewed 
effort, the apex is reached and the mass of the structure is reduced The many 
Bhuumis, Mafijans, Srngas and Latas fulfil their purpose m different ways on the 
lanous temples with a seeming independence and a high flung tension (PI I), 
in a choral sameness of step, reglemented and united (PI XLIII), or with a 
rh 3 rthmical mtwchange of ascent and pause, — of vertical curve, and platform, 
together with Amalaka — sustained by one chain of thought earned m its long 
course (Pis LXXI and IV> 

The upward journey approaches its end the nearer it leads to the Central 
Pillar of the temple which emerges from the High Vedi, a straight passage in its 
vertical direction though not factually, right from the Garbhagrha and its centre 
Above the crown and nng of the Amalaka there is no competition, only a meeting 
and concurrence from all directions in the point of the flnial , it rises bud shaped 
or in the likeness of a fruit (matulunga) from the vessel, the Amrta-kalasa (amara- 
karaka) which makes immortal because “Visvakarma made tbe Kalasa from the 
different parts (kala) of each of the gods" ('Mahamrvana tantra’, V 181) So 
the substance of tbe Kalasa, which is gold, as a rule,”’ contains the properties of 


”* This part is also played by the pyramidal Ehutnis of the South Indian superstructure 
Samarancapasutradhara’ LVI aSS , or Skandha Kosantara , 276 
”* S kevi ka Doctrine du Sacrifice’, pp 8S-S9 

The jar (Kumbha , Kalasa) of the Stupika is of pold it may be substituted by copper, 
silver, stone brick or stucco (saudha) ‘Mayamata’, XVIII 195 
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each of the gods up in the deathless (nniara) region, straiglit above the i\id ii- 
Kalasa in the foundation of the temple in which were placed the treasures (nulhi) 
of the earth.”" The 'treasures’ would be transmuted into Dealhlessne.ss in the 
High Vase in which their several colours, scents and shajies woukl have entered 
through their presiding divinities. As above the temple, .so al.so is a va.‘e belov.- 
the temple. In the Vase (kalasa, kuiubha) of the fiuial (slupik.u) are cr)llecled (from 
the root ‘stup’ to collect) all the properties of ail the oiijects and their potencies 
and merged in Amrta, the Deathless. Into this vase, the Golden ri-resada-piirusa 
is laid. 

The linial (stupika) with its point (biudu) above the Kala.sa, alvn'e the Ainalaka 
rises from the centre of the Central Shaft (venu). Its pillar shaiK- is clasped by 
the ring of the Amalaka. But it is not the only ])illar so clasped. Meic it is tlie 
Central Pillar of the Hindu Temple; elsewhere, the pillar in itself denotes the 
presence of the Buddha and is carved in relief, iii Ainaravali for example. ^ ^In 
regular iuteiwals, like the Bhumis of a isikhara, Amalakas clasp its .shajK-. The 
Amalaka here functions as a ring. Through a number of rings jiasses a central 
pillar or shaft. This is the original function of the .Ainahaka as ring-.stone or 
naturally holed stone, Svayam.'itrnna, the .self perforated "brick” (isp-ik.a) in the 
Vedic Agni. Three such self-holed stones were placed, the fir.st on the golden 
man in the centre of the bottom laver, the second in the centre of the third layer 
and the third upon the centre of the completed fifth l.ayer. 'I'hey represent the 
three worlds; the holes afford to sacrificial man, himself identified with the golden 
Purusa a passage to the highest region.'” 

The third naturally perforated stone is i)laced u[)on the last, the fifth layer 
of the Altar; the Amalaka too, is placed above the platform of the \’cdi of the 
Sikliara. By its position it signifies the celestial world, below which the temple 
has its extension in space (antarik.sa), the mid-region — between heaven and earth. 

The central pillar of the temple thus i.s alike to the Passage in the Fire-Altar; 
through it sacrificial man, the devotee, attains to the Highest Point where he is 
altogether liberated from the conditions of space and time. This* straight, short 
way however is only for those who ascend from the Centre, from within the darkness 
in the mountain to the light above. Figuratively, the Pillar strikes the ground in 
the centre of the Garbhagrha, a shaft of light.* Nothing retards their astx-nsion, 
it is instantaneous. The pilgrims from afar, however require the conductors on 
the way upwards. The3’’ are stationed on the outward shape of the temple, in its 
architecture. The temple as a monument thus serves a similar purposx- as the 
icon (murti). The highest kind of devotion need not dwell on either and ascends 


*‘°The Nidhi-kalas'a need not neccss.arily be present in the foundation. 

The Amalaka and more precisely, the cupola (Sikhara) of the High Temple (VimuHa) 
above the Bhumis of a South Indinn temple, would correspond in tlicir topmost pnrt to the 
*^oof plate of the domed house** and represent an architectural cquivnlenl of the Sundoor 
^rough which one ‘'escapes altogether** ns pointed out by Coomaraswamv, 'Some Sources of 
Buddhist Iconograpliy*, 'B. C. Law Volume*, p. 473. note 12 ; and also in ‘Puli Kamiika*, 
JAOS, 50 ; 1930 ; Symbolism of the Dome*, op. cit., LH.Q. 193S, and ‘Hekstein*. ‘SpcvulnnP 
J 939 » also Tile two Beliefs from Bharhut’, JISOA 105S, he. 'Svayamatp.i^u, Janua Cocli*, 
/alinoxis , 1939, could however not be consulted. 
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Straight from the Centre uitlun the ca\it}, ^wthm the heart, to the Highest" 
Point "* 

The central pilhr ‘pillars apart’ hea\en and earth (AV X 8 2) It is a 
pilhr of light, extending downwards from tlie sun in the zenith and rests on the 
earth (‘Aitareia Brahmana’, V 28 1) Its sheath (\cnu kosa), the super- 
structure of the temple, shines with innumerable Gaiaksas (raj wheels) in all the 
directions, a light house on which 'revoKes' the Ainalaka with its cogged run 
Its indentations sum up the buttresses and projecting angles of the total building , 
together with it thej seem to reiohc around its lertical axis, which divides while 
It unites, hea^eu and earth (cf RV X 89 4) 

The Amalaka effects and snnbolizes the passage to Iieaien, it is the archi 
tectural sjmbol of the celestial world , \iewed as sculpture, it is a three dimensional 
shape of the filaments of the lotus or of a halo with its rajs The disc of the 
sun looks like the pencarp of the skj lotus of winch the petals are the directions 
of the compass and the filaments the solar rajs *'* The rajs of the sun, m another 
inscnption*” arc seen as “the round wooden rings of the sacnficial posts (jaipa)” 

The natural 1} perforated or ring stone*’* is the prototi pc also of the manj 
caned stone discs which have been found in \anous sites *" Thej haie a large, 
round hole in the centre, os a rule, a ring stone howeicr liaiang no hole has been 
found m Mathura Its solid centre is filled with the caning of a lotus-Amalalwa 
shape 

The Amalaka ring stone on the shaft of the Pillar of the Sikhara sj^mbolises 
the celestial region where the rajs of the sun spread like the filaments of the lotus 
of the zenith (‘Brhadaraniaki Upanisad’, VI 3 G) This region is aboie the 
bodj of the temple, aboie the truncated superstructure, around the Central Pillar, 
there the Central Pillar giies up its shaft and emerges from the Ainahka as it 


'”TIie complete and unconditioned liberation (nwiktil is distmguislicd from temporary 
nnd conditional states known as 'sii]ok}a, s3rlipj-a and *saj*ujya Tlie last is a 

becoming one with God , the first, a dwelling in the same world with God , it is attained b> 
image worsh p , 

Cf the Sakti-cakra like the ray* of the sun 'on the white lotus of eight petals* 
I Kalotiara Agama* quoted in 'lianaiw agunides aptaddhati , Pt HI cli V 1 1 f ) 

*’**rp Inti* p 49f , Cola Inscription, Cape Comonn, Tra\'ancorc Archacol 

Senes*, III p 85 f 

”* Rewa inscription of Malayasiijiha , 'Memotf, ASI Xo 23 , R D Dancni, The 

1 Ilaihayas of Tnpun and their Monuments’, p 135 

*’* Is a sjmbol of re generation Those who pass through it are, as it were, born 

again Crookc, op cit p 333 Cf the MoktidrSra m &itrunja>a, etc The ring stones 
basing ‘‘undulating surfaces * (Marshall 'Mohcnjo.Daro and the Indus Cisilisation*, pp 61 61 
PI N.IV 6) maj , more closely even than the others bo connected with the corrugated shape 
of the Amalaka 

Manncc Ind an Antiquities , 1791 also tells of the belief m a new birth of the soul bj 
passing through holed stones Self bored stones arc used ns ‘lucky stones' 

'Taxila (three {rom the Bhir Mound one from Hathial) , others base been loupd in 
Sankisa, Kosam (near Allahabad) Ra/ghat (Hcnarcs), Patna, etc 

ASIAR 1930-34 PI C\XX I On its outer nm is caned the figure of an animal 

with the body of a lion the wings of a bird and the head of mnn 

Ilaicll, Handbook of Indian Art , pp 8 57 ns and also m lus 'Ideals of Indian Art’ 
P 171, connected the Amalaka with the l^tus if diScrcntl} from the present context 
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were in its inmost core only, as finial (stfipika).'” Inasimicli a:: tlie Ainalalca has 
retained its meaning as ring-slonc it is a 53’nilv>l of passage, of exit from thi.s 
world and entiy into heaven. In its appearance however on the Tnonnment it is 
the crown of the temple. Tn it are gathered t!ie sU>pe.s of the Sikhar«i , wUeir 
multifarious profiles are commuted into the nnity of its solid and comprehensive 
shape. 

In vSouth Indian temples where the sliai>c of Uie Ainalaha is unknown, the 
cupola of the High Temple (vimana ; liannyn) takes its place.*'*" In this connevlion, 
the High ‘little temple’ (harmika ; liammika or Miltle f)alacc*) on top of the 
Buddhist Stiipa has its particular significance. In name and position this 
Harmya is identical to the domed High 'J'eniple on top of tlie Pdiumis of the Sontii 
Indian Prasada. Its shape too, where it is shown to be a chapel with a vaulted 
roof” is cognate with that of the vSouth Indian High Tengile and its cupola. On 
other stupas however no such chapel is shown within its .‘Xjuarc railing «and 
surmounted by successive tiers of slabs, increasing in area. Instead, the sejuarc 
railing has the shape of a closed casket with a railing pattern for Us sides; on 
which rest the tiers of slabs, sncccssivelj* increasing in area.*^’ 

The self-same combination however of the closed casket whos'c sides consi;;t 
of a square railing, surniounlcd In' an inverted {)yramid of sla!)s, is placed on top 
of the capital of pillars, cither structural or carved in the rock and contemp^wan* 
with the stupas and their ‘caskcLs’.*’’ Tlie contents of such a casket arc known 
for they are also taken out of the casket and carved above the pillar capitals. In 
one instance*®* an Amalaka is carved above the railing of the ‘casket*. In tins wav 


The Amalaka has been shown to have an equivalent in the ilnt :tnnc< winch arc u<rd 
to cover the opening: of the top of the 'spire of Totln-huls’ "where certain relics arc inlcnJed 
to be hidden from the public gaze", Simpson, ‘Origin and Mutation in Indian nufl lur^tcrn 
Architecture’, published in ‘Transactions of tlic Royal Society of British Architect*'/, 

P. 253. 

In Barhut relief representations ( 11 . Chanda, ‘Beginning of the Sikhnra of t!*.c Nagarn 
Temple’, ‘Rupaiji’, 1924, Figs. 1-3) a ring shape from which emerges the finial ‘Shuts up 
the hole at the top of the dome*'. 

Such shapes have played a part similar to that of the Amalaka ; there Itowcvcr t!:e 
‘ring-shape’ etc., rests on the dome, etc. itself and is not separated from it by a central shaft, 
as it is on the temple ; such a separation would be meaningless in c.ise of *n stniclure Uic 
super-structure of a temple however is a monument, it functions syml^olicallv and not 
structurally. The vision of the celestial region and of the Cosmic Pillar becaine sytub >lic 
form by the transposition and transformation of slnictunil shapes. To the same extent arc the 
body and limbs of the images reminiscent of the shape of men although lliey arc unlike it. 

*®“The tenn Murdhe§taka (‘Mayaniala’, X\aTI. 117; ‘Rnsvapasilpa’, Xbll. 1-2). the 
head, or top ‘brick’ is the place where the finial is fixed ; also the ‘pidhanaphnlaka’ of a wooden 
structure (‘Tantra-Sainuccaya’ Pt. I. ch. II. 40-50 ;) cf. Coomaraswaiiiv, ‘Pali Knunika— 
Circular Roof Plate’; JAOS, 50, pp. 238-243. 

Although the Amalaka has no place in the Sovith Indian Vimana as a whole, its shape, 
though modified, is yet recognisable as part of the capital of Pallava and Cola pillars. 

'®*Barua, ‘Barhut’, Pt. III. Pis. LII, LIII. 

. example in Ajanfa, Cave IX ; Karli, etc. Cf. tlio increase in area in tlic opposite 
direction of the Bhumis in the super-slructurc of the temple. 

At Bedsa, P. Brown, op. cit.; Sec also note 191. 

On a structural pillar at Besnagar, see P. Brown, op. cit. PI. IX, Fig. 4. 
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It IS made visible Generally however the Amahka is shown within the casket 
whose sides are opened up for this purpose , only their posts are left at the four 
corners On some of these pillars, the Amalaka m its receptacle fis placed above 
the lotus (Bedsa, JCarli) or pot (Ambivale, Nas’k) shaped capital The lotus as 
well as the pot are inverted, they are seen from abo\e downwards, their petals 
and contents are showered from a celestial world to the earth below Corres- 
pondinglj, in a wooden temple it is the rule according to the ‘Tantrasamuccaya’ 
I 11 48, to measure the rafters of the Sikhara from its top dowmw'ards , it is under- 
stood spreading from abo\e to the walls of the temple below In this inverse 
measuring the Highest Point of the temple is taken as its ‘origin’ and starting 
point, which It IS ontologically , the temple as symbol of manifestation begins from 
the Bindu, the point limit between the unmanifest and the manifest This point 
IS situated above the Amalaka 

Indian pillars of later ages, from the Gupta period onward, retain the Amalaka 
without or within its casket as constituent part of their capitals These have many 
variations and elaborations but, as a rule consist of the capital proper, called 
Bharana, ‘bearing’ (S S LVH 69 , LXIII 56) — on many types of pillars it has 
the shape of an Amalaka (PI LXXVI) — and a kind of bracket capital, called Sirsa 
or bead The intervening part, if present, is called Hiragrahana Below the 
Bharana a ‘collerino’ may be present, called Virakantha Vira denotes the 
sacrificial fire and Virakantha is the space of an inch from the edge of the hole in 
which the sacrificial fire is deposited This connotation has its origin m the same 


Cf the corresponding representation of a 'surrounding railing’ carved below the tree 
which IS meant to be shown surrounded by it , Barhut, op cit in the scene of the Jetavana 
Jataka (PI XI.V) 

In Bedsa, Karli, Nasik, etc The thin comer posts arc replaced by the figures of 
Ganas who act as Xaryatids , their bodies are placed slantingly like brackets , the straight 
comer posts disappear This change can be seen oii_the capitals of pillars of one and the 
same cave, the Vihara 3, m Nasik The same type of Amalaka with the figures of Gapas, etc 
as 'struts' I e 'comers’ of the casket occurs in Ajanta, Caves I and II, whereas m cave XXVI 
Yak^itns with their trees act as struts 

South Indian texts know the capital as Bodhika or Pofika ( Kasyapasilpa’ IX i f) 

The wrongly called ‘cushion’ capital of the pillars in the caves of Bidami (6th century), 
the Dhumar I,ena in EHora and the Siva temple in Elephanta (7th century) consists of an 
Amalaka without any 'casket hlore than one Amalaka forms the capital of the Iron pillar 
in Delhi (415 AD) Cf the proportion of the Amalasaraka of the pillar, Vispudharmottara’, 
II Ch XXIX 5S 

The names HTragrahapa, also Hlra or Hiraka occur (S S LTV 24, LVII 253 497} , 

m Gujarat, Hiragrhas are the corbels intended to hold the lower tenons of bracket figures 
(Burgess Cousens, op cit p 24) 

Hiragrahana, ‘containing or enclosing the diamond , may originally have referred to 
the corbels (such as in Bedsa, Xarli, Nasik, etc ) forming an inverted pyramid of slabs above 
the Amalaka in the casket, while Hiraka may denote the Amalaka, the stone whose meaning 
is as precious as a diamond 

*•’ S S , LXIII 57 "\Tragan^a’, an instance of popular etymology 

South Indian Vastusastras use a somewhat different terminology for the parts of the pillar 
The word Virakantha however is retained (and translated by P K Acbarya as “warriors 
neck’’) in 'Manasara’ XV, the name of the capital, Bodhika (Potika), derived from 'awakening' 
and ‘enlightenment’, refers to the liberation which is attained by passing across the Amalaka as 
ring stone and Mukti dvara 
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place where, on the UUara Vecii, the last Svayajiiatrniiri had onie to lie, _ Uoth 
the terms belong to ‘surrounding shapes’, of the iiuhianent Jirealh (atiiiaji) in the 
Altar, or of tlie sacrificial Fire. 

As mail}' as arc the uses of the Ainalaluv, the i-wys-d nng-sloue"'^ and 


especially of the highest of these Svayaniatrnnas, denoting the celestial y,oHd_ -e.o 
manifold” also are the meanings of its name. Jvtyniologically it is (lerivcd trorn 



the High Region, the celestial world; of which the Ain.alalia— -as .-ing-.^tonc mul 
Mukti-dvara, door of liberation — is the symbol denoting entry and iinal int'-rration. 

AVhen however, as generally in Vastn-sfislra, .'Mnalaha berins v.itli a. long ‘a* 
it is the name of the fruit of the limblic iVIyrobalan, whose sljane it rt-moteiv rycadls. 
Closer, however, than this resemblance is its aiVuiity with tile circle of lotus 
filaments which arc likened to rays. 

The Amalaka moreover in earh'' \'.aslns“istra is also c.-illcd 'Anda', the ‘egg’ 
(see Part VII, p. 273). The interchange of these two images has its hnckrronnd 
in the ‘Chandogya Upanisad’, III. .10.1 : “The sun is Itnihman. Such is the 
teaching; and its exposition is this : In the beginning, thi.s w.i'; indv-d non.v.xi- tent ; 
it became existent; it came into being; it became an egg; it lay for tlie p-.-riod of 
one 3 ’^ear; it broke open; then came the two halves of the egg shell, one silver, one 
gold’’ and Sahkaracarva’s commentarv : “What is engduisiaed i.s not the negation 
of existence (but the absence of difl'eientiation of Name and I'orin). A.s a matter 
of lact, the term ‘sat’, ‘Existent’, is found to be used in the ;-en<-e of ‘dihVrcntiatcd 
name and form’ and this differentiation of name and form of tlie luiiver.-e is ino;.tl\- 
dependent upon the sun’’. The Brahnianda the ‘world egg’ i.s the true 'Dliatn- 
garbha’ and is enshrined as such in the Harmika or casket above th.e Sthnr.*” 


As end of the cro.ss-bar on the tliroiie of Huddhot div:!nu\>. .ASLMt, la:''-- I’l. 
LVII. Or, similar to its use on the pillar, on the .Ayahahhambas of a (('-t!:n..il:durni, 

ASIAR, 1925-26, PI. XXXVb ; and in .synibol-ornnnicnts stucl: into the euiihire t>f Terracotta 
figurines, on plaques (‘Annual Bibliography of Indian .Arcitacoloyy’ XII. PI. V.) Not o:;!y 
in the capital, but also as part of the base of a pillar comparable to the losses’. Sv.w.'.m.'itvnva 
is the Amalaka shown in relief representations from Nagarjunakonda (.-XSI.AU, loer-:'-, I'l. LI.). 

Beal, Buddhist Records II. pp. 136-7. Foiicher, ‘Ig .Art Greco-Bomldhique*, op. cit., 
I. p. 96. note. 

‘Samaranganasutradhara’, LVI. A 9 I t5<1, etc., Amalas.'iraka. Amalas.'ir.aka k.o-.vcver 
would be synonymous with Amalaka. 

In this connection it may be possible to see some light thrown abo on the corbels or 
bracket capitals of pillars, etc. where an inverted pyramid compo.ved of tier.s (Ilira-r-diaria) 
rises above the Amalaka. Their symbolism might be referable to that of the spheres above 
the .sun, from Svarloka upwards. 

pfbe successive increase in area of the single ‘slabs’ serves a pnrpo.se akin to that of a 
f pillars, whereas no such purpose is served by the same shai>e on top 

of the Stupa. The slabs of this inverted pyramid share with the pyramid of slabs of the 
temple the function of a solid cover. 
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Abo\e tlie Anialaka is the Stupika the finial, frequently unde of gold, or 
gilded Its most conspicuous part is the round bodj of the jar, the Kalasa “The 
golden Kalasa, a ‘high seat’, on the summit of the god’s dwelling, looks as if it 
were the sun’s orb that had arisen on the lordly mountain of sunrise *” The Kalasa 
IS likened to the sun and the temple is “the RIountam where the Sun rests at 
middaj Mem,- the support of the Sun,‘“ and “the one Sun that never 
leaves the Mem’’ {‘Aitarej a Brahmana’, XIV 6 44, Comm are symbols of 
the ultimate state of illumination of the Sadhaka for whom the sun neither rises 
nor sets “For one who thus knows the secret doctrine of Brahman, it does not 
set nor does it rise, for him it is day, once for all” f'Chandogja Upanisad’, III 
11 3) 

To the Sun these worlds are linked bj means of the quarters ('Satapatlia 
Brahmana’, VI 7 1 17) Beheld from above, the temple spreads from its finial 
to the four quarters, while seen from below it is a step way (sopana marga) to 
ultimate release (mukti) “* 

The Amalika, below the golden orb of the Kalasa sun, the ring of spotless 
rajs is the celestial world in which dwells the sun as the pericarp which is above 
and in the centre of its halo of filaments and its wider sheath of petals (padma kosa) 
The Amalaka and also the dome of the Harmja represent the lowest celestial level 
of an evtra cosmic Empyrean 

In the Kalasa — sun, all the gods are merged in the Deathless, the Amalaka 
conseqnentiv is sacred not to one god onlj buj to the Three great gods, Brahma, 
Visnn and Siva This is the meaning of the Amalaka as the fmit of tlie tree (the 
Emblic Mj robalan) Its legends are recounted m the Puranas 

The Tulasi is sacred to Visnii and the Bilva is Siva’s tree Once when all 
the gods and sages (rsi) had assembled at the Tirtha of Prabhisa, Devi, Siva’s 
Sakti, wanted to worship Visnu and Laksmi who is Visnn s Sakti, wanted to 
worship Siva Deeplj touched, their ejes welled over with tears of jov Where 
the tears fell to the ground, Amalal a trees grew up “since thej were born from 


Ep Ind ' Xlir, pp 46 56 kanarese in«cr narrating thi, building of tlic ^fal adcva 
Temple at Ittagi A D 1112 In many other inscriptions loo the golden kala^ is likened 
to the sun (Kliajuraho inscr of the year root 100- ib , I p 144 in a 12th century inscr 
from Pithapurara ib IV, p 44 f etc ) 

The kalasa is made of gold siUcr or copper IP IV ch XWIV 20 f Tie word 
‘finial in the present context is taken to denote the entire object above the Amalaka or the 
cupola (sikhara) of the South Indian temple 

Dcopara inscr of Vijayascna, ‘Ep Ind ' I p 314 
Hansot Plate 756 A P (Broach) ‘Ep Ind XII p 203 
The sun called D ghViraja, the vllununator of the regions 
*** Buddhist stone inscnption S-pth century ‘Ind Ant * WII p 308 
Each Spiga or immature Sikhara has its Amalaka in Ihe hierarchy of celestial regions 
(Pis IV XLV) wl ether these shapes afe distinct units as on the temples of central India or 
form one sequence of architectural form as m Rajputana (PI LVXI) Aihole (Fig p iSt) 
or in Ons<a, where the Amalaka quoins appear as mouldings of the konaka paga In these 
positions they do not symbolise the sun m the 4 quarters the comers of the temple, as a rule 
are in the intermediate directions 

See Coomaiasvvamy , The two Reliefs from Eharhut in the Freer Gallery’, Ic , p 150 
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tears and all the gods and sages saw Brahma, Visnu and Siva in the Amalaka tree*’ 
(‘Brhaddharma Purana’, XII. 1-35). 

Brahma, Visnu and Siva dwell in the Amalaka tree. The ‘Skanda Purana’, 
(‘Vaisnava Khanda*, XII. 9-23) ' describes the Amalaka (Amardaki) tree._ It is 
the first tree grown in the universe, Visnu is seated at its bottom ; Brahma above 
and Siva higher still. The sun is in its branches^ the gods are in their ramifications 
and- in its leaves, flowers and fruits. Thus the Amalaka is the support of all gods. 

The Amalaka, tree of manifested deity, redeeming, supernal tree,^ has 
contributed to the temple the image of its fruit. It is raised high on the Pillar, 
above the trunk of the Prasada. Its radiance is gathered in its ring of rays, it is 
given additional support by images carved below it and placed above the last Bliumi 
of the superstructure. Simhas, the four Vimana-palas or Guardians of the 
temple,""" or aspects of the divinity of the temple may, but need not, be placed in 
this high region.""" Towards the light which spreads from the Amalaka to all the 
regions, the Uromanjaris, Srhgas and Latas, every shape of the superstructure of 
the temple is seen to ascend : progi'essing in series, forming vertical bands and 
ridges and dark narrow paths, flung toward the summit across all strata, all 
Bhumis, and linking up the piers and offsets of the walls with the superstructure 
(Pis. XLIII, XLV, I, IV). In one competition, from the Vedi, the ground on 
earth, to the High Vedi of the Sikhara proceeds the ascension of the many units 
of form. The images cease at the height of the Face of Glory and are shown once 
more, below the Amalaka.""" The long ascension (durohanam) has altogether been 
given form. On some Sikharas, moreover (PI. XLV), a small figure of man is 
placed. It is_outside the body of the Prasada, climbing the mountain of the Sikhara 
towards the Amalaka and the Flag placed in the High region. It is the figure of 
the warrior, the Ksatr^a, the King,""" who gains here a footing, high on the 
superstructure, ascending to heaven. 


198 names of the four Vimanapalas are given as : Nyaksa, Vivasvan, Mitra, and 
Ksatta ; ‘Vaikhanasagama', VII, VIII, XLI : see also, Gopinatha Rao, op. cit. Vol. i, Pt. II. 
Appendix, p. 5. They are forms of the 'Sun’; see PL LXI, Plead of a Vimanapala or Devarsi. 

On temples where the Latas of the Sikhara exceed in height the IVIulamanjari especially 
in the Deccan, the ICirttimukha is carved at the very end (temple of Jhodga ; Amrtesvar 
Temple in Ratanvalli, etc.) 

In Orissa, 'Deul Caranis’, a particular form of. the Lioness, are carved below the Amalaka. 
They are related to the Caranas, movers at will, floating through the air ; they belong to the 
group of Siddhas, Brahmarsis, Devarsis, etc. ('Hai'ivamsa’, CXXVI. 2); The Kasyapasilpa’, 
XXVII. 66-69, speaks of the figures of bulls in the corners of the 'gala’ (neck) such as are 
to be seen on Pallava and Cola Temples (ICailasanatha Temple, Conjeev^aram, etc.) or of images 
of the 4 Bhutas, named Amoda, Pramoda, Pramukha and Durmukha. Their head-god" is 
Yama (cf. Part III, p. 59, the Pecaka Vastumandala). 

On South Indian temples however, the super-structure too is full of images. 

Tl^^ figure of the Royal Rnight with the sword at the right side, is carved in the very ' 
act of ascending, under the Amalaka (Talesvar temple in Tilasma, Mewar, Rajputana 'ASI. 
Progress Report, Western Circle*, i905j P* 56)» Today even this figure is locally known as 
the royal personage who' built the temple and who by means of that meritorious act ascends 
to heaven.” 
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The meaning of the forms and figures on t!ie walls of the Prasadi 'ind its 
superstructure is held and integrated m the crown of the temple whether it is dome 
shaped as in South India or has the appeannee of an Amalaka, as on the great 
majontj of temples Peneath the apc\ of the dome and under the AmalaLa the 
house of God rests on this earth whose extent, arcliitccturalK , is cohered bj the 
Vastupurusamandala In it the temple has its plan, prognosis and projection on 
the surface around the Bralimasthana , its centre coincides with that of the 
Garbliagrha It is there that the Pillar of the temple passing downwards from the 
High Temple or the Amalaha, strikes the ground The Brahmaslhana, ensconced 
in the bodj of the temple, in the Garbliagrha, is transfixed, as it were, b\ the 
icrtical shaft of the finiil aboie the dome or the Amalaka , disembodied, bejond 
the bodj of the Prasada, it sta\s in the EinpjTcan and points into the unconfined 
From its point downward the temple spreads the nch folds of its cloak, the sheath 
of its Pillar, its super structure and walls It extends in all the directions, Las no 
fa 9 ade but is onented rrom its hem or perimeter upwards and inwards it 
connects all tlic directions of space and all the constellations in time, in a 
sumptuous fabric It coheres in strict measure and is woicn with images, each 
in its place, thej are imiUiForni m all the pursuits in which man is confirmed in 
deatlilessness (Pis X\X, LXVIII, LXXX) The long ascent (durohanam) from 
tier to tier and peak to peak, is lit b\ the ‘radiance’ of Amalakas and Gaiaksas, 
the light of the sun rests upon their eurxes and mingles with the superlummous 
darkness which is held in thun Each peak Ins its sun, each station its light. 
It IS eclipsed b\ one that shines from a higher plane which with a greater power, 
draws towards itself the forms of monumental displaj Far abo\c and jet 
supported bj the ground of nature, the high platform of the superstructure leicls 
in its squareness the competition of the multitudinous forms and images Thence 
the Pillar of the Temple emerges naked it is seen from this high level onU whereas 
its immanence in the hods of the Prasada supports each of its \-ancd profiles and 
strata, winch form the slopes of Mount Meru, the bodv of tins Universe 

All the things indeed of “tins wonderful world (samsara)", — its course and 
the passage that leads bevond it — ‘are described under the guise of the temple 
(Prasada) the diverse shajxrs of all creatures, high and low , encaged in their bodies 
through their vanous actions, from the celestial beings (downwards) **’ Thus the 
kings are admonished in the above inscription not to turn their minds to sin, but 
to see the Order of tins world in the likeness of the temple and be guided bj it, 
supported bj it m the long ascent to the ground above, the High Altar, above 
which are the rajs and the deatlilessness of the Sim, the Brahman (‘Chandogja 
Upanisad, III 19 4. Taittinva Aranjaka’^ 11 2 2) Below it, all arc in the 
power of death, who has given this residence on earth to sacrificial man so tint he 
maj ascend to jts summit, and finally transcend it All is order m the residence 


Sirptir stone inscription verse »i S-otli century , Tp Ind \I p 190 
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of God on earth, in the symmetry of the structure, and its plan. Square in .shape, 
it is the Vastupurusa, the place of all the gods. The Vastupuru.sa, 
Existence, the Asura, the unruly, expansive, is kept in checl:, cosmic 
order covers it and makes it the time-table of its movement every 
day, every j’-ear, in all the cycles of the aeon. All the gods, those of the stars and 
the suns, face the Brahmasthana, are tunied towards the centre, they have thdr 
images placed on the body of the temple, adorning the folds of its robe, the 
buttresses of its walls and face the devotee. Viewed from above as much as from 
the Centre — whicli view no physical eye can take — they have their stations 
simultaneous^, in rhythmic intervals on the body of the temple wrapt in its still 
mantle of carved stone. Viewed however from outside, and compelling circumam- 
bulation, the}'- are the links of its closed body, unfolding its vestment in the many 
recesses, offsets and piers (PI. XLIV), the pages in the book of all Time, a 
consolidated region where the South and the North have the same architectural 
profiles and only their images are as different as is their orientation. 

On the fixed ground, the pillar is struck; it inheres the mass of the temple; 
like a lighthouse it has, as it were, turned around its axis and has thrown forth its 
radiance in the shape of images, visible and clear to all. The solid pile of the 
monument, with its buttresses and recesses and their sculptural exposition, is 
embodied movement, it revolves with the spirits of the air (Pis. XXV — XXVTII) 
in unbroken rhythmic form. In it Sakti is active, the power that drives forth the 
form, and is its substance. The Spirit gives His impress to it, and Yama, the 
Dharmaraja, gives it definition and finality in the succession of creative movement, 
at its own time and place. 

The temple stands firm ; it is a monument of the movement of the cosmos and 
leads beyond it. It is to be seen and comprehended (darsana) by circuniambulation 
(pradaksina), to be approached and entered (abhigamana) so as to be Iwrn from 
its dark womb and to ascend its height in an instant of coincidence, to the golden 
point of reintegration from the middle of the cavity, in the heart. This monument 
is the seat and house of God. Its substance and shape (akrti) is Prakrti 
(‘Agnipurana’, LXI. 25 f), the primordial nature of the world ; its images which 
mirror the course of the world (samsara) give liberation (‘Kulfiniava" Tantra’, 
II. 24). Its total form is the seat (Prasada) of the Supreme Spirit."” 

‘At the end of Prakrti’ (‘Agnipiirana’, Cl. 13), in the Kalasa, thg golden 


.03 vision of the Temple, the Seat of Liberation, is amplified in the image of Vaikuntha, 
the World wherein dwells the Supreme Visnu. 

Vaikuntha is described as full of many cities. In the centre is the city of .^yodhya, sur- 
rounded by raniparts and gates in the four directions each having a high Gopura. In its centre 
is the ‘ inner city” (antahpura) of Vijnu, itself surrounded by ramparts. In the centre of the 
“inner city”, is the hall, “the King’s abode” (rajasthana) and in the centre of the liall is the 
“Beauteous Throne”, the essence of all the Vedas. In its centre is the Yogapitha, the Base 
of Reintegration, and in its centre is the eight petalled Lotus, at the centre of its petals is the 
Supreme Purusa and Isvari (‘Padmapuriina Uttarakhanda’ ch. CCLVI, 7-26 ; cf. also CCLVII. 
120-133). 

The temples of South India, the Dravi^a country, with their Prakaras, or raniparts sur- 
rounding the innermost shrine, are the architectural form of Vaikuntha, the ‘Un-hindered’, 
pervaded throughout by the Supreme Puru§a. 
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Prosada-Piinisa is installed’** in the Kmpvrcan below the Paramount Point of the 
finial The temple as house and seat of God in -w Inch dwells His Cssence is also 
His bodi , the temple contains the whole manifestation (‘Mayamata’, XVIH 193) 
in which He is beheld as Purusa, Supernal Man “The Prasada should be 
worshipped as Punisi” (‘Silparatna’, XV^I 114) It is both, His house and 
representation The scieral parts of the temple communicate His hnng presence 
and arc likened to the body of man m the same w aj as the square of the plan and 
partitions arc the ‘bodj ’ of the Vastupunisa The door is the mouth,”* the 
Amalaka or the High Dome is the head , its Ilrahniarandlira or foramen”’ is pierced 
so as to receive the tenon (kila) of the fmial (stupika) The image in the 
Garbhagrha is the Life fjha) of the temple concealed m the darkness of the cave, 
enclosed b\ the mountain of its walls The outside of the bulwark, teeming vvatli 
ordered shapes and figures, is its explicit form The temple is conceived from 
mside and vasualiz^ from outside, the communication between inside 
and outside is brought about by the radiating power from withm which 
assigns Its place to each and i-vcr>' facet of the walls, the inner dark is extracted 
through closed doors and windows {Ghanadvara and Gavaksa) as a chiaroscuro 
which adheres to the Prasada extended in mid-space and facing all the directions 
Tier upon tier m a solidified ascent, its bulk is reduced in the tapenng super- 
structure and earned towards the Paramount Point 

When the building is completed a large flag, as long as the temple is high, is 
fixed, at the top , the fiuial is installed and the Kalaii 

Finallj, the ntes of consecration arc performed the indwelling essence is 
established in the temple (hplpratistha) ”* 

As in the beginning, so also on the completion of the building, the ntc of 
auspiaous germination {ankur irpma , 1 P IV ch XXXIV 27 , ‘Kamikagama’, 
LXI 3,Ma\amata, XVIII lOG) is emeted and oblations are given at night Then 
at dawn, of another day, the Sthapati, the master architect, and the Stlupaka, the 
pnest architect, ascend the Vimana and with a golden needle, perform the nte of 
opening the eyes {netra moksa) of the Prasada m front of the cupola (dikhara) of 
Its High Temple (Harmy a). 

The Sthapaka then instals the Prasada, in its concrete shape (prasadamurti) 
on Its altar or pedestal (dhisny anmrti) and places in it the Seed (b!ja) of the Temple 
Pnor to the inception of the building, the Seed of the temple, — its causal stage 
whence the unmanifest becomes manifest — was deposited in the ground (bliOmi), 


’** Th» lUc IS petfonwed— wot otitj— m South, India to this daj , cf also 'PauriiDitavastu 
iantipra>o;ia*, I ol 24 B , 'IJrhacchilpaiSstra*, III 102 

”*tf SB XIII 8 I I where the Vcdic funeral mount is spoken of as ‘house and 
rcpTCSCutatwn *, “Ktharp va praifi2naip vl' 

***lhc Sukanasi is the nose, the Bhadras are the arms the Auda=i\malaka, the head , 
the Kala&j, the liair , the Kamha, the throat , the Vcdi, tlic shoulders (skandha) , the door, 
the mouth, and the image (praUml) « the fiva, ns hte ('Agnipuratia', LM 23 ’S) See 
pArt note ^4 

”'Cbom3rasv^amJ, 'Symbolism of the Dome', 1 c , p S3 M ritadc, 'koga’, p 306 
A summaty is given hctc of their description m the ‘liltiaiivagiuudevapaddhati', Pt IV 
ch XXXIV 65-93 
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in the womb of the Earth, surrounded all her substances and sheltered by her 
so that the temple may arise. Now the building is completed, the Seed has ger- 
minated, assimilated all the substances and grown into the body of the temple. 

In the completed bnilding too, the Seed, having germinated in its substance, 
is realised in its causal, creative significance in which it dwelt while the temple was 
being built in the lotus of the heail,'"’ of the Guru, the Sthapaka. Now, on the 
completion of the building it is brought from the heart of the Guru and placed in 
the temple. This seed is Consciousness itself (Cit)."‘‘ 

The form of the Prasada (prasada-niurti) is the monuinental embodiment 
of the Purusa, the Essence, ■*' it is the form of Consciousness itself. 

Then the Yajaniiina, the sacrificer-patron, presents the Sthapaka and Sthapati 
with gold, clothes, ornaments, etc., according to his abilit3\ The Sthapati makes 
over a gift of gold to the Taksan, and receives from him the entire merit (dharma 
sarvasva) of the work. The entire merit in building the temple, the Sthapati gives 
to the Yajamana. Now the shrine is installed. The Sthapaka and Sthapati who 
had begun the temple also complete it. Should thej' be dead, their sons and disciples 
carry ont the work according to the precepts of the Guru. He conducts the work, 
from the beginning, and should he no longer dwell in the bod}', his painted effig\' 
is present at the installation of the temple. 

The continuitj' and perfection of the work are assured according to the particular 
tradition in which it was stalled. The science of architecture having its origin in 
Brahma and being transmitted b}' an unbroken series of sages preserves its integrirt' 
in the planning and building of ever}' temple. Thus it is said that “Brahma himself 
is the Sthapati. 

When the building is completed and consecrated, its effigy in the shape of a 
golden man, the Prasada-purusa, is installed in the Golden jar, above the Gar- 
bhagrha, above the Snkanasa. The effigy is invested with all the Forms and Prin- 
ciples of manifestation. While the Vastupnrusa “Existence” lies at the base of 
the temple and is its snpport the Golden Purusa of the Prasada, its indwelling 
Essence, sum total of all the Forms and Principles (tattva) of manifestation and 
their reintegration lies in the snperluminous darkness of the Golden jar on to]5 of 
the temple below the point limit of the manifest. In supernal radiance, the golden 
Purusa of the Vedic Altar (‘Taittirlya Samhita’, V. 2. 7. 1) appears raised from 
the golden disc — of the sun — within the bottom layer of the Agni to the finial above 
the superstructure of the Hindu temple. The ascension of the Golden Purusa 
cancels the descent of the Vastupnrusa. 


Part IV, p. 126 ; notes 85 and 95. 

Cf. I.P. III. ch. XXVn. 72-106 ; XIII. 71 f. 

ib. rv. xxxrv. 55-56. 

=1= ‘Agnipurana’, LXI. ii ; ‘Vi§nusamliita’, XIII. 6i-6g ; ‘Silparatna’, XVI. 114. 

As such “buddhya niscitya mandiram” (‘Silparatna’, XIX. 115), “having fixed in 
mind the temple (with all its parts) from base (janman) to finial, the Sthapati together with 
the Tak§an should place the lowermost moulding (paduka)”. 

^Isanasivagurudevapaddhati’, IV. ch. XXXW. 4 ; ‘Mayaraata’, XVIII. 159-161. 

I.P. rv. ch. XXXIV. 3. The Yajamana is Vi§iju, — the sacrifice (S.B. I. 2. 5. 3 ; 9) t 
the Acarya (Sthapaka) is Rudra. 
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Witlim these two movements the Hindu temple has its being, its central pillar 
IS erected {rora the hcArt of the Vastupurusa in the Brahmasthana, from the centre 
ind heart of Existence on earth, and supports the Prasada Pumsa m the Golden jar 
m the splendour of the EmpjTcan Its mantle cames, imaged in its \aried texture, 
in all directions all t!ie forms and principles of manifestation towards tlie Highest 
Point above the bod> of the Temple 
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EXPLANATION 

OF 

PLATES 



The Plates (I — LXXX) illustrate the Pliiidu temple and its 
sculptures iu some of its t5^pes mainly in central India and Pajputana. 



EXPLANATION OF PLATES 


FRONTISPIECE AlIARAKANTAKA 

Amaralcantaka in BagtelkHand (22" 41’ N , 81“ 46’ E) is the abode of the 
chief of Sages (‘Epigraphia Indica’, \ol XIX p 295) From there the rivers 
Narmada, Sou and Mahanadi are said to flow to the West, East and North From 
the days of the ‘Matsj a Parana’ to the present, this sacred site enveloped in its dust 
and the smoke of its fires, the pilgrims congregated there 

The throng of the people and their leisure fills the space between the shrines 
in worship — or in rums There, under the trees, and near the water, their clothes 
have been washed and spread to dry, the^vanous daily actions performed outside 
the temples are as much part of the life at the Tirtha as are the ntes of ‘drying up’ 
(sosana) the impurities of the subtle body and purifying the bodily elements 
(bhutasuddhi) of the Sadhaka who has entered the temple 


PLATE I RANDAKIIA TEMPLE 

From S E , De\i Jngadamba Temple to the north of it, in the back-ground , 
buff coloured sandstone, Khajuraho (24“ 51 N, 79“ 56 E), Chatarpur State, 
Bundelkhand, central India Tenth century 

The Kandariya Temple is a temple of Siva, the Devi Jagadamba Temple was 
dedicated to Visnu * Khajuraho, the ancient Kharjuravahaka ('Ep Ind ' I p 139 , 
inscription of the year 1001-2 AD), the “date tree bearing”, was the capital of 
the Candella Rajputs Only 20 out of its 85 temples hare survived, the> were 
bmlt in the tenth and eleventh centuries Some of the craftsmen inscribed their 
names (on stones of the Visvanatha Temple, c 1000 A D ) These names however 
cannot be connected with any of the major figures of which on the Kandariya 
temple alone there are nearly nine hundred (ASR II p 419) 

The Kandariya temple measures 102 3 in length, 66 10' in nidth and is 
101' 9 ' high (B E Dhama, 1 c , p 9) 

The temple stands on a high platform , four small shrines in the corners (cf 
plan of the Laksmana temple, built m 954 A D , p 255) which made it 
a Paficayatana temple, no longer exist In plan, the main building, but for small 


"Kanflanya temple uas consecrateci to "Siva , ‘K-anSanya means the cave' ‘Some 
of the temples of khajuraho are known under several names The Devi Jagadamba temple 
also called Kali temple, was dedicated to Vijnu The Laksmana temple, also called Rama 
candra or Caturbhoja was also consecrated to Visnu The Citragupta temple, also called 
Bharatji temple, was dedicated to Surya Tlie Visvanatha temple was dedicated to Siva 
Visvanatha the Lord o£ the Universe The Duladeo or 'Holy Bndegroom' temple was sacred 
to Siva The Parsvanatha temple was dedicated to Jina Vfiabhanatha (Adinatha), the first 
^rthankara 
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discrepancies, is similar to tlie Laksraana Temple. It is a Sandhara Prasada whose 
Pradaksina or ambulatory is extended in the Mahamandapa; two pillars demarcate 
the Antarala (cf, the Citragupta Temple, PI. V, which also has two corresponding 
pillars flanldng the entrance to the Garbhagrha) ; the central square (vedi) of the 
Mahamandapa is co-extensive with the square of the Kandabhitti (SS. LVII. 401), 
the walls of the Prasada, — the distance between the central square of the Mandapa 
moreover being equal in the Lak.smana temple, to the side of the Prasada. Prasada 
and Mahamandapa are contracted as one wallcd-in building to which arc attached 
the Mandapa and Ardha (half) Mandapa as half-open, pillared hall and porch. 
Prasada and Mahamandapa open up with Bhadras and Catn.skikas in the middle 
of each side resulting in the appearance of two ‘transepts’ or a double cross shaped 
plan. 

In the vertical section (Fig. i, on p. 212) the Kandariya Temple is seen to be 
a mountain of'masoniy from the base to finial; it is hollow on the groundfloor with 
its pillared halls and porches leading to the Garbhagrha in which is the Lihga. 
The floor itself is not on one level but is somewhat rai.^ed to form the Vedi or dais 
in the centre of the Mahamandapa; it is raised to an even higher level in the 
Antarala where steps lead to the Garbhagrha. B3' the high level of its floor the 
Garbhagrha partakes in the vertical ascent of the Prasada. 

Pillars and pilasters support corbelled domes ; even within the Garbhagrha 
the corbelled ceiling rests on pilasters ; the pillars of the Mahamandapa are extended 
beyond their capitals — the extension is called Ucchfilaka — and are crowned bj* heav\' 
bracket capitals, whereas half pillars are set on the seat (asana), whose back projects 
slanting outward above the perpendicular part of the wall below it (which is also 
called Vedi; ‘Samarahganasutradhara’, LVII. 29; 126; Pis. I. LI. LXXVI). At 
the end of this hypostyle, the Garbhagrha with its walls, the main sanctuarj’ within 
the temple, is set right below the neck (griva) of the iSikhara and the Lihga has its 
place below the Kalasa, the vase of the finial (Fig. i, p. 212). Between them the 
Sikhara rises, inaccessible to the devotee and to be seen from the outside onh’. 

The several halls, the great Mandapa, etc., and the half-Mandapa (Malifunan- 
dapa; Ardha-mandapa) each have their separate superstructure with its Amalaka 
finial ; miniature Mandapas cluster on the superstructure of each klandapa and are 
subordinated to it in the same wa}’- as are the Uromahjaris to the Miilamafijarl of the 
Vimana. Similar^’- also the small trabeate domes of the Mahamandapa cluster 
around the large dome in the centre below the peak of its roof. The pendant, 
projecting downward from the apex of the dome, is below the Kalasa on the summit. 
The superstructures are graded in height towards the Prasada, that of the I^Iaha- 
mandapa ending below the top of the Sukanasa. On its ridge, a Simha overlooks 
the cascades of Bhumis and the stations of the man}' Kalasas showing their contents 
as an emerging bud-like shape (Fig. i, p. 212), the Bijasvara (SS. LVII. 425), 
the ‘seed-sound’ or primeval sound. The pile of masonr}' abo^'e the ground floor, 
but for one small Gavaksa, has no external opening (PI. IV) ; internally, ties made 
of stone slabs are laid horizontally at the height of the shoulder course (skandha) 
of the Uromanjaris from the ‘sheath’ of the walls towards the internal piers. The 
compartments so formed are left hollow (Fig. i.) according to considerations of 
weight and stability. The central ‘shaft’ of the Prasada is ideally present and 
reaches from the floor of the Garbhagrha, beyond its ceiling, also beyond the 
Skandha and across the Amalaka ; it is capped by a flat, inverted bowl shape above 
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the Ainalaka and below the Kalasa, which is known under the names Padmasirsa 
(lotus head) , Karpara or Karpari (pan, skull) , Candnka (cardamon > a moonshaped 
circle) and Dandika (necklace) (S S IvVII 85, 170, 324, etc) The first two 
names illustrate the 'piercing of the skull’ of the Prasada by the bolt of the fimal 

The mountain range of the Kandanya, and of the other temples similarly 
built, has Its peaks arrayed above the longitudinal axis of the building , the deep 
indentations between them allow space, — it had found its entry into the ground 
floor in the wide open balconies — a further participation in the total effect of the 
monument It makes the mass appear weightless within a silhouette which shows 
ascent and descent and renewed ascent from a higher level, leading each time to a 
summit of its own The outline of the whole temple has a movement different from 
that of the seieral structures which jt comprises, rising and falling and rising 
always higher like the breathing of a runner as the goal lies near The Sukanasa 
is the last halting point (Pis I, XLVIII, XLIX) , its articulation is similar to that 
of the superstructures of the Mandapa and different from the Sikhara of the Prasada 
of which architecturally it forms part So close do the Mandapas come to the 
Prasada but here they stop, and none maj exceed the height of the Sukanasa 
From there the Mulamanjan, in an elastic cu’-ve carries its Uromanjaris and 
Srugas towards its high finial 

In deep indentations space lies between the ‘towers of the temple (PI I), in 
dark openings below projecting rooflets (chadj a) it stretches along its length, within 
its body, a band of measured compartments which contradicts the volume of piers 
and Srngas and bisects the building, below is the pile of masonry raised on its 
terrace (Jagatipitha , S S LVI 124, gives its height as half of the width of the 
Prasada) 

The progressively arduous and repeated ascent and descent towards the 
pinnacle of the Sikhara limned against the sky in the lateral view, 
IS not visible in the front view w here the several Mandapa roofs seem 
to coincide m one comprehensive outline and the effect is similar to the steep 
and direcl ascent of the back view These mam views however are bnt a few out 
of the indefinite number of positions which are taken during circumambulation 
The building is to be viewed from all its comers , each buttress, each facet, presents 
its three sides, the volume which they enclose and in addition the volumes which 
project from them as sculptures and mouldings The intersections of the horizontal 
and vertical volumes of the lower part in their continuity are summed up and 
gathered in the ‘staccato forms of pediments and the storej ed shapes of the super 
structures of the Mandapas and these have their response and integration in the 
large ‘legato’ of the curve of the Sikhara 

This monumental, sculptured architecture is not to be understood functionally, 
nor m human terms, bj erapathj or a feeling into its form An intricate instrument 
of precision and enduring stabilitj of concatenated themes and rhythms, it leads 
to final unity 


PLATE 11 THE LIOV AND JIAN 

In the porch of the Mahadeo Temple a small shrine between the Kandanya 
and the Devi Jagadamba Temple The three buildings are raised on the same 
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terrace. Tlie superstructure of the temple of Devi Jagaclamba is seen in the back- 
ground. The image is carved in the round (ghanarupa) ; its height is 4' 8", the 
length 5 ' and its width is 1 ' 6". Khajuraho, tenth centurtE 

The Lion is a Devourer (grasa) ; it is shown here with the whole face (aksata- 
mukha; S.S. LVII. 643), including the lower jaw, which however is broken off. 
Similar images may be discerned in a corner of the terrace and on the ridge of 
the Sukanasa (PI. I). The Chinthc, at the entrance to every Pagoda, is the 
Burmese equivalent of the Lion. It wards ofi all that is evil. 

The group of the Lion and man, a three-dimensional comj^osition in curves, 
is to be seen laterall}^ a triangular shape domed In* the sweep of the Lion’s head 
and shoulders, springs from a base charged with resilient power ; there one globular 
shape is balanced on a higher level, the other touches the base; these two weights, 
the haunches of the animal, and the man arc also turning points of movement. 
The group is rich in such pivotal points, in knees, hips, shoulders, elbows and 
necks. Between those centres of rotation a see-saw balance of poise and active 
energy is produced by volumes sharply outlined within parallel curves. The 
economy of the flowing lines of scarf and ornaments on the figure of man, the 
different patterns of hair, mane and whiskers,- closeh’ follow and intensity the 
modelled shape of which they form part. The beading on the anirnal’s legs and 
round its neck is cognate in its effect with the cogged rim of the Amalaka of the 
temple in the background ; it is subordinated to the several large single globes in 
the group, those of the head, eyes and nose of the lion, and face, head, chignon of 
the man — the club which he brandishes and also his small shield (they are seen 
only on the left side of the group). Bj* the response of their pln'siognomies and 
heroic bodies, the animal and the man are confronted in similar arcs of breathing 
chests ; while the frame of man ^fields it b}’’ an extreme effort in which is power, 
defiance and submissiveness, agonj^ in its literal sense, — it holds the outlines of 
his back in its grip, — ^the curve of the'animal’s front has quiet power and the deep 
saddle of its back curve, dignity. The Lion but raises its paw while man throws 
forth his whole weight in the fight by which he wins the monster’s protection. 
Thus the two creatures form part of one group ; it has its springiness in their 
lower limbs which form the balance of its wide base; the actual contest is, wrought 
at the peak of the inner triangle of the group bv the meeting of paw and arm ; these 
limbs and the legs have the effect of elastic links in a triangular chain fixed in space. 

The height of the outer and inner triangle coincide in one vertical through 
the joint of the lion’s jaws, his paw and the man’s knee ; the quantitative prepon- 
derance of the left part hf the group and its repose has its counter-weight in the 
energy embodied in the figure of man. 

In tyis group are summed up qualities by which mediaeval Indian sculpture 
is conspicuous. It is neither baroque nor is it romantic; it has nothing to do with 
idealism but builds with symbol-elements of form the concrete reality (murti) of 
the work of art.^ The several phases and provinces of Indian art apph* themselves, 
each in its particular livingness, to themes clearty seen and established. 

Residnes of nomadic formulations, carried through central Asia, are stored 
in the repertory of mediaeval Indian motives. The tufts of curls on shoulders, 
haunches (the latter are defaced in PI. II) and in the face, belong to it. 

The pose of the Simfia with its paw raised can be seen on a signet of the 
third century B.C. from Amaravatl (ASIAR, 1905-6, PI. XLIX. Fig. 12). 
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ThAlT III ©FVI TFMPLr 

South wall of the Viipana’* , Khajuraho 


The Nirandhara Prasjda vvas ongimll> dedicated to Vismt It was a 
Pauca^atana temple The socle more closelj resembles that of PI I than the one 
shown m profile on p 2o9 The same mouldings, but different in their sequence 
and proportion, are seen here projecting from the Manasutra , the socle grips the 
ground and makes the walls of the temple appear rooted in it and the seicral edges 
of the perpendicular wall appear to nsc with a coiicaie flexion Its impetus is 
steadied hi the entablature mouldings {‘mekhala’ and ‘antarapatra’, combined with 
‘chad>a’) in a thrice repeated band whence the Sikhara cunes upward and is 
gathered in the S.raalaka (not shown in PI III) 

The projection of the plinth (pitha) from the Manasutra, is an aliquot part 
of the height of the plinth, or in principle, and projection and height 

of each moulding should also ^ proportionately related 

The mouldings of the socle, the Pitha, in the temples of Khajuraho, are 
relatiiel} more restrained than those of the lowermost part of the wall, the Vedika, 
where the wadelj projecting Torus shape of the Kumuda effects a transition from 
architectural to sculptural form It accompanies eicrj buttress (ratha) and 
extends into eicrj recess (salilantara) with multiple repetitions of its profile, 
broken thus into a senes of square pillow shapes with lateral extensions, like 
petals Tins moulding with its neck, placed as it is aboie the combined Kumbha 
and Pattiku below , has, on each buttress, the appearance of a sm'all Stfipa like 
monument, its front face moreoier is carved in the likeness of a small shnne 
(kuta) , Its sheltering depth, on the major buttresses, is occupied b3 an image 
(Visnu on Ganida, on the central Bliadra) while a lotus rosette takes its place on 
the Rathas These miniature shnfies in relief haic an claboratelj caned pediment 
(simhakama) composed of Gavaksas The pediment exceeds the height of the 
Kairabha and, oversecting the recess, links the lower mouldings of which it is itself 
the highest surface, with the forms above the necking, it helps to knit the 
horizontal mouldings into a pattern of vertical offsets 

Cach of the belts of the wall consists of its Janglu or wall surface proper and an 
architrave of which Mekhala (or Mill, Varandika or Kapota) is the moulding and 
Antarapatra the necking, in hen of the moulding a rooflet (cludvaka) shades the 
niches of the Bhadra , its appears supported on pillars (stamblia), a ventablc shrine 
for the major images 

Above the Mekhala is an Ardliaprastara or half entablature made of the 
consoles on which the images have their stand These entablatures fonn the hori 
zontal clasps of the Bliadras, Rathas and Pratiratlias, which arc the several 
buttresses and their offsets m front and also on cither side The vertical panels 
and facets in ever^ plane, the innermost being that of the broad recess (antara) 
are beset with images, each on its a neon e, and shaded by a cornice or rooflet and 


* Pliotoerapli b> Johnston and Hoffmann, Calcutta Cf k dc B Codnngton, Ancient 
India’, PI LXMI B 
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thus within the wall space. With ever}^ movenienl of the eye of the beholder a new 
perspective shows the images from a different angle; to avoid being bewildered, he 
has to concentrate on each of them, facing it, and then give his attention to the 
next, in the same way; their sum making up the iconostasis of the temple walls in 
all the directions. The single images, each on its panel, do not coalesce in groups; 
each panel, be it even without lateral pillars, is an abbreviated shrine of a particular 
divinity. The images approximate sculptures in the round (Pis. XV, XX, etc.), 
and remain attached to the wall where the}' lean against it. Sometimes a strut 
like extension of their contour or shape,(Pl, XXXIII) helps towards an increased 
height of their relief. 

The triple belt of images as shown in this Plate has its major sculptures in 
the two central rows of the wall ; their position, in the direction of the compass, 
determines their iconography. Different aspects of Vi.snu figure in the centre of 
the main Bhadras in the South, West and East. In the South (PI. Ill) are seen 
Visnu on Garuda in the Vedika, the lowest part of the wall proper, Vi.snu and 
LaksmI in the first belt, and above it the Varfdia-avatar in the second. The third 
belt has Devatas in their chariot (cf. its Asanapattaka, etc. with that of the open, 
liillared, balconies of the Manclapa in the extreme right of the Plate), in the 
Bhadras. The host of gods, in scenes of their sports (krlda-aranibha ; S.vS. LVII. 
644 f) is established in this narrow and high belt ; the Astadikpalas and the other 
definitely identifiable gods occupy the highest offset on the respective Ratha and, 
as a rule, throughout the several zones ; the innermost recess has invariably a 
Bardula for its subject; it is a Krtrimagrasa (S.vS. LVII. 777), a ‘dev’ourer made 
b}' art’, its face is that of a horned lion or homed woman and often has the beak 
of a parrot, the proboscis of an elephant, a hog’s snout or a ram’s muzzle. Above 
the belts of images, a triple entablature is carried across the top of the wall, over- 
sected by Simhakarnas of the two Bhadi-as (the one a Karnabhadra) ; their apex 
touches the level whence springs the Sikhara. 

The identity of each buttress in the vertical direction is shown as much in 
its divided yet unbroken continuity as in the iconography of its sculptures. It is 
further stressed by the small 6rnga or turret which caps each buttress and by. 
the particular configuration at the base, which here has been compared to a Stupa, 
within the Vedika. 

To the row of small Srngas (tilaka) based on the entablature (uttara, the 
architrave) are added, towards the middle on each face of the Prfisada, Uromanjarfs 
^d also Nastasrhgas filling the comers (S.S. LVII. 745). Amalasara and small 
Amalasari crown each of the Sikharas but the finials have disappeared. 

The transition from the Prasada to the Mandapa — the place of the Antarala 
and Sukanasa — is marked in this Plate b}' the Karnabhadra on the right and the 
carved panels above it (cf. PI. XLIX). 

The Mandapa sends its Pitha with a forceful projection against the Vimana 
anticipating further salients which terminate with the ends of the ‘transept’ in the 
balconies of the Mandapa. 

The walls of the Mandapa are an exact continuation of those of the Prasada. 
But the coronation by a Sikhara of its own is not there on any buttress. Pyramidal 
miniature superstructures in tiers take their place, though with a looser discipline. 
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TMTl I\ faIMI\K\ or Tin KAND\ni\A TIMrU 
I rom the South West, cf PI I 


The rlnthniicil comiwctncss of the SiUnra nncl tlic dttindhnR of sculptured 
form into the texture of the luonumcntnl shaj)c arc brought about by the order of 
Uroinanjaris, four m each of the nnin directions, the lower chugiuK to the 'chest 
(uras) of the higher Thej an. flanked b^ Kamamaiijarfs in parallel horizontal 
rows, three Kamasnigas on the two lo \er and oac in the third row, fill the comers 
from the Uromaujans in the last to tho'c in the ^uth Intcr\cninK between 
Uromanjaris and Kamasmgas arc Jsastaspigas (KhandarckhO or ‘hidden small 
Sikharas whose edge (I oaa) and Ainalaka arc to be seen whereas the curvature 
of their sides is hidden and ovcrscctcd b\ the adjacent Kamaipigas I our such 
Jvastasnigas belong to each of the two lover rows in each sub quarter of the 
Stkhara Ihc one and onl> I\ama">niga of coisidcriblv smaller size, of the third 
row sits on the comer (kona) of the Millaniafijarf It is flanked and exceeded b\ 
Nasta^nigas of considerable height Ihc^ terminate at the level of the second 
but last Uromanjarf and strengthen the theme the Kanus or edges of 
Uromanjaris and Mulamadjarl alike, with their honzontal divisions of BUumis 

All the Smgas arc crowned hj two Amala) as (two 'andakas', 'an lika 
'amahka', S S LVII d58) and a Kalasa (some hanng disappcarctl) , those of the 
bottom ro V arc j laced it the height ot the apex of the Sirphakama above the 
llhadra, those in the higher ro vs attain each to their own level and form honzontal 
clasps on the bodv of the Stkliara in response to the stronger '■nd unbroken bands 
of the Mckhalas on the walls of the IVas da Facli Srii^a is a replica of the 
Mulamafijari, the pnncipal Sikhara which emerges from the cluster of its 
acoKtes at the height of the third Kamaspiga, there its comer is seen to spnng 
upward strong with inanj IlhQmis whc-cas its full shape nscs gradiiallj above 
the Amalal a of the highest Uroniafijarl 

The Mulamaiijarl (the 'root or central main Sikliara) is a Laturckhi of the 
Saptaralha vanetv , its curve is sleeper than that drivvn bv 'sadguna sfttra , each 
of Its four sides has seven facets ( paga’ m Onssan tcmiinologv ) including the 
comer portion (konal a piga) which itself has one mo-c minor central offset, the 
subordinate Sriigas, alike in their 'stmeture', however have but five buttresses on 
each side (pailcaratha) 

Tuc Karnasmgas spring each from a square base which has n broad central 
projection on each side, this togctlier with Us aceompanjing mouldings and a 
broader iiecl ing in their midst takes np the the me of the arelntrave (tittara) 
of the Vitnana Them sharpU cut honzontal 1 ands arc furtlicr accentuated bj 
similar casket sbrpes (kGta) at the sj nnging of cverj second Uromaiijiri and in 
the lowest comer of the Mularnfijarl A similar underlining gives lo tverv 
DhOint a firm and clear start above the coggenl ring shape of the Am ibka crovning 
the lower stratum The contiguitj of round Anialakas and the hises with their 
strai^,ht lines affords a rich interplav of shadow effects, a mcllovz deepening of 
the horizontal clasps and the integration of these several shapes into the bodj of 
tile one great ^ikhara the superstructure of the Pras id i 

The last consequences of the honzontal division of the Sikhara arc drawn 
in the shape of parallel bands and nccl mgs on the edges of all the Maiijans (cf also 
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Pis. XL VI, XLV, XLVIII). These fillets and their interspaces, visible as parallel 
light and dark streaks, are the final abbreviations of miniature storeys or tiers of 
whose sum total the bulk of each /^ikhara is made up. But, however manifold and 
intricate these horizontal themes are, on the total Sikhara (PI. I) their effect is 
slight; the horizontal theme which remains in power is that of the corrugated 
Amalakas punctuated by their globular Kalasas and pointed Bijasvaras. 

On the main surfaces of the offsets (ratha) of the grngas, the tiers are over- 
spun by the carved Gavaksas, a tight fitting sheath, as if of lace, with the round 
eyelets of the windows and the scrolls of tracer}^ surrounding them in several 
patterns (jala; cf. also Pis. XLVI, LXXI). 

In the totality of the Sikhara (PI. I) these details are discerned as part onl}^ of 
the texture of the monument so that its surface vibrates at every moment of the 
day and the clear Indian nights with an ever responsive pla}’’ of light and shade, 
a chiaroscuro of widest range, on its surface. The stinicture of the Sikhara how- 
ever, the logic of its form, is a concert of ascending cur\''es directed in many units 
each to a point of its own ; they are organized and drawn towards the ultimate and 
only point on the tip of the finial of the Mulamanjan. 

The nearer to the b^se the greater is the mass, the nearer to the final point, 
the less is the volume, and the greater is the cumulative energ)^ gathered towards 
and united in it. 


PLATE V. ANTARALA AND DOORWAY OF GAREHAGRHA 
Citragupta Temple, Khajuraho. 


Flanked by the pillars and pilasters of its antechamber (antarala), the door- 
wa3^ frames the image of Surya in the Garbhagrha. 

Although this doorway has none of the S3mthesis of parts, none of the rh3^thm 
which connects, unifies and elevates the spectacle of this iconostasis to the high 
level of realisation on %vhich the image, the seat of divinit3’', is beheld (as 'for' 
example the entrance into the sanctuar 37 of the Laksmana Temple, Khajuraho) it 
is simple in its proportions and clearly parcelled out. The main parts of the 
surround of the door are ; the high threshold ; the lower part of the jambs with the 
large images ; the upper part of the antepagments with the compartments of small 
figures, the lintel and the overdoor. The opening of the door is equal in width to 
each of the jambs and this being equal to the height of the large figure groups at 
the bottom of the door, the height of the door is twice its width. In such pure 
proportions are also parcelled out the minor units of the compositions, — the three 
shrines of Sur3?'a — on the lintel, and their inter-spaces, etc. 'The various planes 
with their candngs between the powerful ovolo moulding of the outer surround and 
the flat innermost frame of the door with their changing shades redeem the all too 
regular lay out. The contrast moreover, of the modelled shapes which prepon- 
derate, with a linear type of carving in which dark shadows are set in flat tracer3^i 
(door frame; lowermost fillet of base; pillars, etc.) adds richness but does not, in 
this particular instance, intensify the effectiveness of the displa3^ 
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The hrgc female figures in the middle of the Sikhls are badly damaged but 
their extreuielj bent postures show them at one with the billowing of their own 
waies nothing else particularises them as n\er goddesses, the scroll canopies 
full of Dcvalas seated on lotus flowers arc acstigial trees, under their branches, the 
companions of the goddesses are caned against the different Saklus and the images 
of btagas lean on the outer frame of the doorwa\ The D\arapj,las are assigned to 
the pilasters flanking the doon\a3 (cf also Laksmana Temple) 

Some of the panels of the base far exceed m qualit\ the rest of the carvings, 
the overdoor with its Gavaksa simhakama fneze shows the flambovant use of a 
well worn pattern In the quantitv of the required camngs, the sculpturally gifted, 
craftsman also had hjs sa\ in some of the reliefs, although the majority of the small 
panels (the image of Surya is about 5' high) were not touched by the divine spark 
The dull opulence (cf also PI III) of general v lews of caned expanses of the temple 
however is not there actually The fierce light of the Indian sun or the semi 
darkness of the interior sum up the intricacies, tlic all too meticulous details and 
make of them the texture of the temple walls in which each carving has its proper 
place The angle moreover from winch it is seen changes with the movement of 
the devotee Within the temple he proceeds towards the Garbhagrln, outside be 
walks around the temple, wherever he may halt or Ins eyes rest, it is done in the 
course of a vaewing in motion, in which the camngs present themselves from in- 
numerable angles, until one of them is singled out and his whole attention dwells 
on its front v lew 


ri.ATr VI SURVA CRAII\t\-‘^I\ t 


Image on the west side, central Bhadra second row in the triple belt of images 
of the Siva temple called Duladco, Khajuraho, lOtli century Height bclov 2 
Eight armed image, some of the arms are broken The second but lowest 
pair might have held emblems of Visim 'o that this image of Surya, the Sun god, 
would embrace Brahma, the presiding divinity of the Sun, Visnu, the presiding 
duinitv of the Moon and $iva who pTSidcs over the Eire (Tsmasivagumdcva- 
paddliatP, III, Ch XII 27 29) Such an image is a support of a meditation on 
Sadasiva and has its place of special importance on a temple of "^iva 

Surya’s “glowing” body is covered by a coat of mail, it has dwindled into a 
strip underneat?! the amimcats of Ins clicst and extends to the belt He is seated 
vnth Ills feet locked m Padmasana, a long cloth covers tlicm to the heels Tins 
costume indicates that the consuming power of Surya’s body is covered In earlier 
images (from Mathura, etc ), the body of Surya is completely shrouded in a coat 
of mail, high boots and other accoutrements of tlit dress of Northerners who had 
brought this particular cult to India 

In his two hands Surya holds full blown lotus flowers symbols of mani- 
festation, on the triple stalk of time, tins aspect is also upheld by the Siva hand 
on the right holding a Tnsula, the Indent — where past, present and future meet 
in one point, while serpents in the left Siva hand are amongst the ornaments of 
Siva, here they strengthen, m the opposition of thtir nature to that of the Sun, 
the total symbolism (cf sun bird and serpent) of the image The Brahma hands 
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hold the rosary (aksamala), the cycle of time and its resorption, and the 
Kamandalu. 

But for the trident no other weapons are seen now in the hands of the inia^^e. 
The Visnu hands might, have held the disc and the club. The weapons held in 
the hands of the images of the gods represent portions of the unhcarablc power of 
the Sun which Visvakarman had sliced awaj' from it. Visvakarman made the disc 
of Visnu, the trident for Siva and other weapons for these and the other gods out 
of the particles of Power that he took away from the Sun (cf. ‘I\Iats\-a Parana’, 
XI. 27-30). ' 

This power lies radiant in the ficrcelj' calm f:icc ; it gives its forward sweeping 
curve to the chest and to the lotus-stalk whose flower discs arc set on either side 
of the full visage. The triple furrowed pillar of the neck is part of. the erect 
posture of the image. It is overlaid and surrounded by heavy ornaments, arms 
and the weapons. The balance of form in the horizontal which passes through 
the lotus discs and the face and correlates their sha])cs amidst themselves and with 
the vertical of the bod}', has all the concentration of the mind and heart of the 
artist; the rest shows the skill of his hand apjdicd on the framework of established 
tradition. 

The small mutilated image of Aruna, in the centre of the drapery, near the 
edge of the pedestal, lies in the vertical axis b}’ which the Kirttimuklia in the 
crown of Sur 3 '’a is linked to the three horses carv-ed on the pedestal, the scat of the 
chariot of the Sun-god, 


PLATES Vir — AGNI 


Fire, the Guardian (dik-pfila) of the South-Eastern direction ; on a Pratiratha 
(cf. ‘Aparajitaprabha’, V. 12) in the South-East of the wall of the Kandarr 3 'a 
Temple, Khajuraho. The height of this and other images of the Kandarr 3 'a temple 
is c. 2' 9". 

Front and profile of the face of the image of Agni ; it is carved standing, with 
a gently swaying ‘bhanga’ of the bod}' and holding a book and a Kamandalu in 
his two left hands; the lower right hand shows the boon-giving Mudra, the upper 
right hand is broken. 

The high crown of matted locks is not shown in the photograph, where onl}' 
the root of the hair and horn-like locks are seen .shading in a wide arch a low 
forehead, the rest of the face being encircled b}' the curls and terminated b}^ the 
point of the beard, a tongue of fire. It rests on the chest against a pattern of 
jeweller}'^ similar to that of the Sur}^ image though more simple and harmonising 
with the locks, the hair and the stem kindness of the face. The curl}' outline of 
the beard separates the face from the bod}' and- gives it the impressiveness of a 
mask smoothly modelled in flat curves in whose sweep the eyes without sockets, 
the wide brows have the strongest vibration. It spreads over the entire face which 
IS unruffled, but changeable in expression; benevolent and irascible (PI. VII), 
withdrawn and mysterious (PI. VIII). 
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PLATE rx PART OP WALL OP LAK.SMANA TEMPLE 


Khajuraio (954 AD), the back of a seat (asana) such as surround the 
balconies (Bbadra , sala) and run along the Ardhamandapa (Fig on p 255 ) 
From the seat (asana patta) in the intenor rises its back projecting outward 
with an obtuse angle (kaksasana, approximate height 2' 4") It is part of the 
Candravalokana, the upper and open portion of the balcony (see PI DI) somewhat 
corresponding to a bay window The Vedi is here the vertical portion of the wall, 
below the lotus petal edge , it corresponds in its position to the ‘jangha* of the wall 
(see PI I), 1 c , to its lowermost zone 

The Vedi consists here of carved posts, they nse from a slightly recessed 
necking (rajasena), itself divided by uprights into panels filled with deep shadows, 
figures and rosettes The pillars of the Vedi are set in couples of which one is 
replete with a creamy scroll which has come forth from the month of a Kirttimukha 
placed in profile or three quarter profile in one of the lower comers of the carved 
panel The other pillar has its surface divided into several sections of which the 
‘overbnmming vase’ and foliage is uppermost, below is an ‘Amalaka ring’, then 
follow a Kirttimukha, a scroll device inscribed in a circle and surrounded by 
scrolls, and, at the bottom, a scroll creeper panel These symbols of Indian and 
Nomadic extraction are carved, mature lu every detail, in a flond relief It would 
appear overcharged were it not so strongly permeated by linear rhythms accom 
panied by deep shadows The reduction of the profuse m^elling to a linear design 
is seen from some distance when the ‘pillars’ of the Vedi appear as part of the entire 
temple where they produce a white and black pattern which is furthermore 
strengthened by the vertical fissures between the coupled pillars and the short 
interstice between the capital shape and the straight edge of the adjacent pillar 
On many of these pillar shapes, and elsewhere too (the lotus cyma, and PI X), 
the linear pattern is worked out in its colour contrast of light and dark and the 
relief is left in this unfinished stage, as if on purpose 

The coping of the Vedi projects boldly over each capital shape, it recedes 
with a Gavaksa pediment, flanked by air spirits, above each of the large Kirtti 
mukha scroll creeper panels Its wider projections are carved as miniature triple 
roofs, each (tn chadya) crowned bv an Amalaka The hard horizontal shadow 
thrown by the coping is intensified by a broader and more mellow hand of shadows 
which cling to the rugged triple rooflet shapes and to the lotus petal cyma above 
ibem 

The Asana patta with its slanting back in rail form belongs to a stone bench 
(cf PI LXXVI) on which the pilgrims may rest in the ambulatory and the hall of the 
temple The slanting back is made of round uprights — of bamboo prototype — by 
twos, and alternating with broad carved posts similar m kind to those of the Vedi 
and rich in pattern [A similar Vedi, having a bench with its back sloping out 
wards forms the parapet of the high terrace of the Daksmana Temple, it connects 
the four small shrines in the corners (Fig on p 255) ] 

The whole architecture of the "Vedi and Asana is translated into stone from 
a wood and bamboo construction of carved posts and beams and slender bamboo 
upright, airily joined The thickness of the posts belongs to their versions in 
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stone; the high seat of the bench is supported l)y hcav5' pillars (PI. LT), their 
shapes, fully carved, emerge from it and on it rest monumental superslntclures. 

Images and architectural units arc juxtaposed; geometrical shapes and fully 
modelled figures are contiguous. 

The walls of the temple arc effective in several resi)ects^ according to the 
distance from where they are seen. From afar, their intricacy’ is absorbed by the 
light into the texture of the temple walls. The sculptural worl: is integrated in 
the monumental building, ^ccn closely, and with the attcjition focussed on any 
of its parts, that particular unit is all engrossing in its significance as symbol and 
visual form. Between these extreme views is the one in which thp reference is 
seen of one unit to the next, their combination^ contrast and balance in the wisdom 
of their plan. 


PLATE X. OUTERMOST SURROUND OF DOORWAV 


Part view; on the right of the Garbhagrha, and adjacent wall; Duladco 
Temple, Khajuraho. 

The Sardula panel on the left is sunk into the antepagment (siinhasakha) in the 
comer between the doonvay and the wall of the Antarfila, at a right angle to it. 
The fillet of rosettes is the side of the antepagment, and borders on the wall whose 
scroll panel is seen in a strong artificial light. Next to it, a pilaster projects ; it 
is set off against a lateral facet. 

The compositional theme of the three main panels is the wave. It rises and 
falls and carries its movement to the top of everj' scroll, lays it down at the crest 
of the main wave and having completed its edd^ying and interlacing in varied 
configurations, it returns its impact to its main carrier. This is shown as a 
creeper’s stalk pervading the whole panel and from it stem other branches which 
have one wave length onl}^. Thev’- are cwt flat and sharp, perpendicularly, in the 
stone in a pattern of light and darkness, intricate 3'et clear; the carving is left 
unfinished where further elaboration was not essential, to the effect, at the side 
of the entrance to the Garbhagrha. In the surround of the door however they 
are clad in the shape of the Sardfila with its rider and counterplayer who holds 
the creature’s tail in one hand and threatens it with the weapon held in the other; 
the protagonists are almost equal in size. But, when the warrior brandishes the 
same weapon while he has mounted the animal, he has lost his stature and the 
animal’s head is turned back, leering open mouthed towards its diminutive 
rider. These bodies are formed of a concatenation of waves'; crossing at many points 
of their courses they ascend from the bottom (not shown in the reproduction) to 
the top of the panel and enmesh the playful fury of the recurrent combat. Three 
wave movements are thus interlaced; viewed from the top of the panel, the one 
glides from the chest-curve of the Lion to its buttocks, sweeps with its crest over 
the warrior and descends to the next lion’s chest, rising towards its buttocks whence 
the play goes on as before. The second wave jjasses from the profile of the lion’s 
head to the root of its tail and rising, passes from the warrior’s chest to his leg 
thrown forward, then again engulfs the next lion and sinks from the root of its 
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tail to the warrior’s chest, supports his contracted hodj and once again mounts 
along the lion’s face etc , below The third ua\e passes along the topmost lion’s 
rounded chest and the claws of liis feet, thence across the warrior’s chest thrust 
forward, thence to his buttochs and left leg thrown back, and then doivn to chest 
and claws of the second swastika poised mannekin, and thus onward The wa\es 
intersect on chest and buttocks of the Lion and on the u amor’s chest, within the 
waves the small rider is engulfed securely on the back of the Sardula 

The shapes of man and the Lion are modelled like skins which tightly fit an 
afflatus of duine energy In PI X, niedia€\al Indian sculpture is quick with 
life clear in its form 

The masters of the Duladeo Temple (Pis XXIV XXVIII) worked on a high 
level of inspiration The word Vasala (Vasara^) inscribed in different places on 
the Duladeo Temple might be the name of a leading sculptor 


PLATE M SUKASUNDARI 


Image on the South West wall, 2nd belt of the Kandanya temple (height 2 9*), 
Khajuraho 

The image is that of a ver^ y oung Celestial Beautj , a serving maid to the high 
purpose of the greater gods Heavy featured, heavy limbed, coltishly stubborn, 
she holds a gourd shaped vessel close to her body A small figure of a man or a 
Gana squats at her feet and sips what little drink has inadvertently flown out to 
him frofai thfe full vessel of her overwhelming bounty 

The figure turns towards the wall of the temple in three quarter back view, 
and its face is shown in profile It forms a volume placed diagonally m 
space against the ground of the relief Her elephantine shoulder is pushed forward 
in her slow and unconcerned movement, it is summed up by the — extremely 
consciously — apportioned flu\ of the scarf across shoulder and back The arm is 
drawn back towards it so as to allow its full effect to the globe of the breast and the 
milder curve of the hip The dugular, half awkward, half capricious drawing back 
of the arm, its elbow touching the scarf, leads to the key point of the disposition 
of the volume of the figure within the prism of the stone on whose socle surface 
her feet are firmly planted 

In this key point, the mam directions intersect of the three dimensional 
composition of this carving The one diagonal in space is laid from the hand to 
the chignon, and the second diagonal connects the right shoulder wath the tip of 
the scarf and which is fitted into the outline of the figure, on the left The 
rectangle formed bv these two diagonals has for its one side the edge of the buttress 
on the right, and for the other, a parallel drawn from the end of the chignon to 
the left heel This rectangular prism is but half of the whole, the lower part 
from the end of the scarf down to the heels is similarly traversed by two diagonals 
in space linking the one, the direction of the small person on the right with the end 
of the scarf of the goddess, and the other, her left heel with the hand holding the 
vessel In this way the two congruous space prisms are similarly filled by the 
disposition of the round volumes of the image The compositional movement m 
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space leads from the shoulder in the foreground on the right to the left buttock in 
the background, and thence, in the lower half, to the foreground in front of the 
arm and leg of the small person. The highest surfaces of the volumes, on the 
right, are anchored in the depth at the opposite side, in the middle of the height 
of this image, at the end of the scarf. 

The second compositional movement in space connects the hand in the fore- 
ground, placed at the same height as the end of the scarf, — with the end of the 
chignon on top; and with the left heel of the goddess ; either of these are near to the 
middle ground of the relief. The compositional directions link the salient ])oints in 
space of the image, across the depth of the carving, and connect its various levels 
amongst each other. This organisation in space is caught in a lozenge-net of 
diagonal lines which have their two main corners in the middle line of the image 
drawn at the end of the scarf, and across the hand and a looj) of the hip-ornament, 
on the right, the one at the left tip of the scarf the other in the hancl. The two 
other comers of the central compositional lozenge coincide, the upper with the 
meeting point of elbow and scarf and the lower with the ])oint where the other end 
of the scarf emerges just below the knee. The meeting of elbow and scarf and also 
the place of the knee are the critical compositional points. They play more- 
over their role in the physiognonn’ of the form of the image, with its acuteness of 
the sharp bend in the elbow of the elephantine arm, and, similar in its over- 
emphasis, the stretched straightness of the legs which makes them ajipear joint- 
less, more poles than legs were it not for the swelling cuiwes 'of the thiglis. 

The overstrained movement which makes joints bend at unforeseen angles or 
stretched out of existence, in this particular carving, is mild (see however Pis. 
XIII, XV, etc.) ; its curves are smooth ; loops and clasps formed by various 
parts of the costume, in close adherence to the modelled body, mediate between 
the linear rhythms and the richer depth movements. Their interpla}' is steadied 
b3'- oval and globular shapes such as the vessel, the face and the various fruit like 
shapes of the chignon, etc., which accompau}- head and back. All these rounded 
weights are strung along either side of the swajdng and turning bod)'. In its long, 
smooth legs is straightened out the exuberance" of the upper p. 1 rt of the figure. To 
them the small person at the bottom is the final correspondence. 


PLATE Xrr. SURA.SUNDAKi 

Part view. Kandari)^ Temple, SE wall (second row) ; Khajnraho. 


The image faces away from the buttress on which it leans but the inward look, 
the long curves of e3'^e and brow, the chignon at the back of the head, even the long 
necklace lead backwards, to the wall of the temple. 

The left hand is raised with Trisfila-hasta, the right holds a bowl. Its curve 
is taken up, aggrandised, and leads along the arm of the image to the wall of the 
buttress. In the bowl of this arm the goddess proffers her bod)' and gesture. The 
mward look, the harking back, of the goddess arc accompanied b)' the sculptural 
disposition of the can'ing. Watchful of her secrec)', effortless and noble, this 
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crowned goddess carries the bowl and gesture and also her own shape, in obedience 
to her task As simple as is the shape of the boul, are her ornaments Closclv 
adhering to the bod> they define its shape and show in their own, more linear wav, 
Its amplitude Laid on the forehead, like an ornament, is the arch of the brow 
It holds in Its curves the expanse of the face, shown in front vaew and in profile at 
the same time 

On another buttress wall, in the background, the image of another goddess is 
seen, its echo, it would seem were it not that it carries out a different function of its 
own and is, as an image, complete in itself, and, like its neighbour, part of the 
wall of the temple 


PLATE \nr SURASUNDtRl 

Kaudanya Temple, South East, first belt Khajuralio 


The walls at the back and behind the image act as screens which throw into 
full relief the sophisticated fragility of this high strung and enticing goddess 

Wreathed around the axis of this sculpture, the low er part of the body in three 
quarter hack view is turned at the hips so that the bust is seen in almost three 
quarter profile, the arm is thrown back for this purpose, the lowered head, almost 
completely in profile view is laid across the shghtlj tilted vertical of the figure, 
the face opens up towards the right from the chalice shaped chignon This crescendo 
m volume of the head m one direction, while the face is lowered and seems to with- 
draw into itself in the opposite direction, is repeated in the next lower section of 
the ‘statue’ where the arm is pushed back in an acute angle where the breasts are 
seen and the hand clings to their round contour The shoulder joint is here in the 
centre of the co ordinates of the composition (cf the role of the elbow, m PI XI), 
one passes through the elbow and the shoulder joint, the other from the contact of 
band and breast, to the top of the chignon , through the centre of these co-ordinates 
moreover passes the mam vertical of the image It is tilted forward, follows 
the inner outline of the right leg and passes through the outer comer of the eye 
There also passes the horizontal axis of the head, at a nght angle to the main 
vertical, it has its parallel in a line drawn from the elbow to the hip girdle, at a 
point below which festoons are attached to it Parallels to the main vertical 
connect the ngbt elbow and the back oi the chignon^ and the raised left elbon 
with the outline of the nght hip where the girjlle rests Thus the volumes around 
the sculptural axis are co ordinated in the surface of the image, especially the 
cones or jutting angles of the arms These moreover are diagonally connected 
in space and are balanced bj the co ordmate along which the bodj 
turns round in the hip, from buttock to waist These co-ordinates are laid 
diagonally across the figure and have their centre at the tip of the armlet The 
movement of the figure and the placing of its volumes around its sculptural axis, 
are balanced according to a geometrical plan in the surface , the linear rhj thm of 
the composition and the three dimensional spirahc disposition of its volumes around 
their axis are integrated in this ‘statue of the temple wall* 
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Raised on Iiigli kgs, llie hip surges into roundness, restrained by chains of 
jewellery. This solid efTervcscence, biiblile of carved stone, is the basic sliape of 
the smaller globular and the large,angular volumes which are tossed around the 
bod 3 '’-axis \in the upper part of the image of this eery temptress, uncrowned, 
ambiguous, and straining the possibilities of mediaeval sculjituie to a ciitical i>oiul. 


PDATK XIV. .SURASUNDART, nOLDING .A MIRROR 

Visvanatha Temple (c. 1000 A.D.), vSouth wall (Ond belt). Khajuraho. 

Steeped in the consciousness of her young, full and perishable Iwly and 
swajdng with the onrush of its sap, tlie celestial damsel looks deep into the mirror 
and her head droops towards its reflection on the cur\-ed surface held up and resting 
ou her shoulder, part of her own sculptural shape. Recognition makes self- 
coutaiued the group of the goddess and the mirror. The wave of her triply l>eut 
shape, rises, falls and rests on her stance. All conflicts aijpe.ar resolved, all con- 
tingencies known. With a heavy heart and the smile of youth tribute is rendered 
to life which takes its course through her bod\'. 

At home, if somewhat tired, in its harmonious .shaj)c, this image leaves no room 
for the pained charm of conflicting elements of fonn (as PI. XIII, etc.)._ Here 
Indian ‘natui-alism’ has made an image of Sakti as ‘natura uaturans’ knowing her 
work and accepting her shape as its result. 


PLATE XV. SURASUNDARl, PAINTINC, THE .SOLE OS' HI-:r ROOT WITH RE.D HtC 
Kandarij'a Temple, West wall (‘2nd belt). Khajuraho. 

_The image of this crowned goddess represents an cxtremeK' complex tvpe of 
mediaeval sculpture ; its emotional finesse is on the point of outgrowing sculptural 
form. Writhing around its axis the image soars on lier left leg pillar. Tlie other 
is folded up within an acute angle ; it is supjiortcd In* an attendant, — carr_viiig a 
bag on his back — of rich plastic vitalitj' ; his flexed, bouncing figure lends weight 
to the group, makes it rest on the sprighth’ support ; it is a countcr-plaver to the 
leg-pillar, while it also accompanies the upward diagonal of the raised leg whose 
painted foot is stretched with a ballet-dancer’s discipline. To this, most powerful 
accent in the group, the upper part of the bodj- responds b\’ a measured conduct of 
its limbs, first backwai'ds in space towards the wall, then upward, leaning against 
it and sending forth ball or egg shapes and other smaller volumes each ciearl_v set 
off from the other. 

Power and grace of a heroic vision have shaped the lower half of the image. 
Its angles are sustained curved shapes of the keenest tension. Were thev blown 
in glass, thej?. might easity be shattered Iw their own contact. But not* all the 
images of this temple are canned with so high a tension of rarified form. The figure 
on the adjacent surface of the buttress, on the right, is sturd}”^ with a weightiness 
balanced from the sole to the top of her crown. 
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PL ATE XVI SURASUNDARI 

Part \ie\v Knndan^a Temple, East wall (1st belt) Khajuraho 

Mediae\al form, built with the substance of ancient Indian sculpture, is 
conscious of its linear energy It compresses the pulsations of the plastic form 
in acute rbjthms of outline and internal design 

Angles are sharp in the meeting of the many subtle curves of which is made 
up everj limb and feature The nose, for e\ample, disdainful and getting scent 
of all things, is \ibrant from its tip to the slight depression on its back, a sharp 
and luscious young amimrs organ, thence it is led upwards in a shallow curve 
and straightens towards its root when tlie feeler brows swoop upon the total expanse 
of the e in front \ lew 

The eyes of these images arc overstatements of their shape Where the 
mediaeval vision prevails, completeness of their frontal view is maintained in the 
profile of the face, no foreshortening lessens their steady pathos 


PLATE XVII APS \RA 

Part vuevv, S W wall, innermost recess, between two buttresses, 
2nd belt , H of figure c V Duladeo Temple, Khajuraho 


The seriousness of this celestial dancer resides m a straight profile which is 
the key to a context of lines and volumes set against one another m wide angles 
The volume of the head and the straight high crown, have their unified keen outline 
inclined against the square plane below it Its rounded edge is the raised arm, 
bent in this sharp angle as if throwing a dice, similar in shape to the earring 
as part of this particular dance Right angles dominate the face , featherj pendants 
of the necklace, hair lowered into, and then brushed up from, the forehead, frame 
and soften the valour of this sculpture 


PLATE XVin ^ALiAIillvSjIKA 

Bracket figure on the Ucchalaka of a pillar m the Mandapa 
of the Laksmana temple, 954 A D , Khajuraho 


Woman and tree, m close touch and conformity of their volumes and move 
ments, are lent different shapes and names of one rhythm whose wave ascends from 
the woman’s left toes, magnificently places her leg, turns, curves her back and 
nses m one sweep, comprising arms and bead, to find its waj dowm where the 

*' The whole figure is reproduced in Surasundan , ISOA, PI I 
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ball is to drop from her hand and the stem of the tree bends to the right. Tliere 
it points to the small attendant, on the right, while the fluttering scarf rounds up 
her outline on the «ght and leads the cn'c to her child-attendant on the left. 

Waves of movement, in the surface and in dejith All the prisni of the stmt 
whicb is set into the capital. They follow a similar order to those in PI. X, but 
are clothed in more opulent, less fervent plastic shapes. Their roundness is more 
spreading, more yielding than it was in .shaping the image on PI. XIV. Creamy 
and luxuriant though the modelling is, it is not shaped throughout by rhythmic 
energy. The right outline of the figure vacillates and the drawing of the leg is 
weak. 

The great ascending curve of the leg in the dance of the limbs is balanced by 
the arms held horizontall}?^, and the weight of the canop}- of the tree. 

The two adjacent brackets are in the .shape of v‘5ardulas. TJcchfilaka (vS.S. 
LVII. 188; LXII. passim, LXIII. .57, etc.) is the extension of the shaft of the pillar 
above its capital and up to the second or sur-capital. 


PL.-ITH XIX. AI’S.ARA 

Fragment. (Height c. 1' 10") on a thin buttress of the Anlarabhitti, 
lower belt. South ; Visvanatha Temple, Khajuraho. 


Writhing around its axis, the volume of this figure is integrated in its move- 
ment, her jmuth in everj^ curve, her feline sadness in her tortuous rapture. 

The knowledge of her body is so intimate that width and roundness of the 
lower part and the harsh length of her arm are but jihases and stresses in a 
movement which is the nature itself of this image. She is the spirit of the dance ; 
her sculptured hierogl 3 >’ph is attached to the wall of the temple. 


PLATE XX. APSARA 


H : 2' 1 " ; on the West of the Anlarabhitti of the Garbhagrha; 
Parsvanatha Temple, c. 1000 A.D., Khajuraho. 


The similarity of the attitudes of the figures on Pis. XVIII-XX shows the 
possibilities of form of one related sculptural theme. The image on Pi. XX is 
adjusted to a corner of the wall; two surfaces at a right angle shield the figure; 
on the right, where the pillars are, the central niche of a Tirthankara juts out; 
in the recess on the left is a Sardula. 

The vigour of the movement of the Apsara is the more apparent for being 
encased b 3 '- the plain walls. No greater fitness of sculpture, walls and space can be 
found in Khajuraho. Mediaeval power of movement and ancient Indian ‘naturalism’ 
are amalgamated in the perfection of this sculpture. 
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I L \TE \xr VPS vr v 

On a pilaster of the interior of the Ardha Mandapa of the Duladeo 
Temple, H 6 %", Kliajurah.o 


Here the movement of the celestial dancer is in full swing, evolved from the 
convolution around the bodj avis, it unfolds in front of the wall, arm, scarf and 
crown spread like wings while the bodj is part of the wall against which it leans 
with the oblique cross of its head and arras 

Strings of jewellery and strmgj folds of garments are adjusted, by degrees, 
to the creeper pattern (cf PI X), one step deeper, on the wall surface where the 
rhythm of the dance reverberates in contrasts of light and darkness 


PIATE AXII APSVEV 

On a pilaster of the interior of the Ardha Mandapa of the Duladeo 
Temple, hragnient (H c 1' 8^"), Khajuraho 


Ripples of movement are in the pearl chains, tress, crown and scarf of tins 
to-so of a dancer, powerful in bmld and impact Deep in its volume, vibrant m 
its surface, m anv profile, the glorv of this breathing bodj is centred m its belly 
The wall which forms the background of these dancers (Pis XXI XXII) is 
graded in three successive levels The images have the foremost and the middle 
plane for their ground , the one on PI X\I leans on them while that on PI XXII 
IS driven forward together with them 


PLVTP xxm PLATSU DEVAS 

(Vidyadharas^) , detached sculpture, now inserted in the east wall of the 
platform of the 19th centurj Pratapesvar Temple (H of carving 
c lO ) , Khajuraho, 10th century 


Fljing, fighting, these heroic celestials are martial rhythm embodied as 
sculpture interlaced triangles within sword and club, free against face body 
against bodj, the backs slashing through space, the spine a scimitar, the haunches 
stretched with the fierceness of a tiger s shape, their arms and weapons are thrown 
back each to the opposite hip The heads are streamlined egg shaped, Gorgo 
mouthed, the Ups denude a terrific mass of teeth, the e>es bulge and nostrils 
tremble in this combat in mid air, or also in the turmoil of the passionate, the 
subtle body of man 

(Leaves, in the upper part of the carving, above the shield of the ‘swordsman’ 
partly hide it from view) 
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PLATE XXIV. GANA 

Centre of the lintel of the entrance to the Garbhagrha, Duladeo Temple, 
Khajuraho. Its projection from the lintel is c. 10", 

The flying four-armed Gana raises a conch shell ( ?) to his lips while he carries 
Siva in a pillared ‘chariot’. The fillet, above the head and upper hands of the 
Gana, is the edge of the bottom of the chariot. Tlie Gana functions as a console. 
His image is carved against the enrichments of the lintel and below the corbel on 
which the image of Siva is enthroned. 

His person, a mere quantity (gana) is distended with tlie air, which he is about 
to set into vibration b.y blowing the conch shell, heralding by sound, — which is the 
quality of ether (akasa), the first element in the order of manifestation, — that Siva, 
the Lord, has come. The form-giving vibration is not only conve\'ed b 3 ’^ an 
auditory symbol and its instrument, the conch, but radiates halo-like around the 
facial orb of the Gana and fonns his wavy hair. 

The upper right hand is ‘Hamsasj'a’ ; tliumb and forefinger are joined like a 
Hamsa’s bill; the upper left (damaged), as if upholding the chariot, is held in 
Pataka (flag) pose. ^ 

PLATES XXV-XXVIH. FLYING DEVAS (tUDYADHARAS) 

Uppermost belt of images, Duladeo Temple, South West, Khajuraho. 

(Height: below Ij^'), PI. XXVIII shows the original in some- 
what less than actual size. 

The highest of the three belts of sculptures is here the region of the 
Vidyadharas. The images of these wizards are carved fl 5 dng singh^, on the 
buttresses; and flying in pairs, with their consorts, in the recesses of the wall. 
They carry weapons (PI. XXV) and garlands, brandish swords, plaj^ on musical 
instruments (‘-i^alamukha vIna’, PI. XXVII; ‘venu’, the bamboo flute, 
PI. XXVIII), carry dance in their hands, flight in their legs (PI. XXVI) and 
sentiment or detachment in their faces. Alike to angels thej’’ have the appearance 
of young boys, but they fly by a qualification of their wingless bodies ; scarves 
accompany their movement and music. Its sound is as varied as is their form, 
which is of the purest mediaeval cast (PI. XXVI), on the high level of serenity on 
which the images soar (Pis. XXV, XXVIII). ' ' 


PLATE XXIX. CAMUNDI 

Part View. Fragment of image (Height of the fragment 2' 5"), 
originally from Jaina Temple; Khajuraho Museum. 

Camundi, Yaksini of the twenty-first Tirthahkara, resembles the Hindu 
goddess Camunda, the seventh Mother (matrka). In some of her images Camunda 
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IS represented as a dancer Extreme emaciation, darkness in cadaverous ca\ities, 
facaal hinges bared, e>e sockets as strmg\ as are her necklace and nbs below 
pendant eraptj breasts are the ornaments of the Mother, in her destructive form 
Night and decay scream from deep hollows A feeble halo rounda them off 

The death body of this aspect of the goddess its osseous mortal form, is carved 
with the same mastery as is the breathing subtle body of the gods eviternally 
sixteen y ears old 


PLATES XXX XXXI JiItIIUNA 

Devi Jagadamba Temple, South Wall, 2nd belt (Height 2' G"), Khajuraho 


In this most perfect composition of its kind, the hem of the loin cloth, — 
opening, slipping, — is part of the diagonal theme of raised, interlaced shapes 
forming waves, in depth, and squares and rectangles, in the surface, all of which 
begin, and are supported, on the stem of the legs, from the touching of feet, on 
the ground, to ever renewed contacts In their fingers, twist of the hair or the 
folding of the cloth are spells and evocations, of that state of being a couple of 
which the entire composition is an image 


PLATE xxxn SriTHUNA, AXD TWO SAKIlIS 
Part view, Visvanatha Temple, South wall, Khajuraho 


The particular ‘bandlia’ in which the male and female body attain their union 
their size and maturity (PI XXXIII), their physiognomical tjqies, the kind and 
degree of their absorption, the form in winch their group is cast, the corres 
pondeoce of movements, directions and shapes of the central group and of the 
attendants, all these are knit into the unity of the work of art as the visible form 
of its ultimate meaning 


PLATE XXXIir JIITIIUNA 

Devi Jagadamba Temple, South wall, 2nd belt. Height 2 6”, Khajuraho 
/ 

PLATE XXXIV jnTHUNA 

Detached fragment of small size, from Khajuraho , Private collection, Benares 
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PLATE XXXV. NANDIN 

At the feet of an image of a giva-Pratihara ; Kandariya Temple, 
.West wall, Khajuraho. 


The small figure of the bull reclines on the pedestal, its head raised and 
turned towards the god whose figure towers above it. Spirals of convex and concave 
planes meet in sharp edges; they are the shape of the animal and convey its 
movement. 


PLATE XXXVI. MUSAKA 

Image carved' in the round ;• Height T 1",; Length T 4^^"; Width 7j^". 


The mouse, the 'Vahana of Ganesa, is carved from a rectangular block of 
which the pedestal is the lower portion.' Musaka rests paw and face on a heap 
of Laddu, ball shaped sweets, in a bowl ; the mouse watches over the sweets, 
which pleases its invisible rider. 

The ‘statue’ of the mouse, a smooth, compact volume held in convex surfaces is 
as much a work of mediaeval type as is the Nandin (PI. XXXV) though it has 
neither its tension nor incisiveness. 


PLATE XXXVII. ARDHANARISVARA 

Detached image; buff sandstone, 10th century; place of discovery 
unknown; private collection; Benares. 


The image is ‘gracefully’ (lalitasana) enthroned on an oval seat and is flanked 
by pillars. The hands of giva, the Lord (Isvara) hold trident and rosary in Kataka- 
hasta; Parvati, his beloved, holds up a mirror and raises a jar. Images of this 
kind are also known as those of Gaurlsvara, the right side being equivalent to 
Purusa, and the left to Prakrti (V. Dh. III. LV. 2-5). The two halves, the male 
and the female, which are one in divinity, have been coalesced without effort in a 
homely sculpture; a miniature Nandin looks up to giva. 

The fierce fervour and rarified economy of the form of Candella work are not 
in this sculpture. It is broader and less subtle, in modelling. Its four-square 
heaviness is the contribution of a neighbouring school of mediaeval sculpture which’ 
Avas given full scope on the Cedi temples of -the Central Provinces. 
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PLATE XXXVIII TARA 

Fragment of image, buff sandstone 11th century Samath, 
near Benares, Samath Museum 


“May Tara, the mistress of the Three worlds bestow happiness on you, Tara, 
whose body is Dharma, whose mind is full of mercy, clarity her intellect, her eyes 
beauteous with friendship and love, her hands give peace ’’ 

(Buddhist inscription from Khasia, verse 3, ll-12th century, 'Epigraphia 
Indica', Vol XVIII, p 131 } 

The Dhyani Buddha is enthroned on her diademed head , a lotus petalled 
halo IS at the back From her left hand m Mayura hasta the stalk of a blue lotus 
flower uncoils upwards 

Different from the clear cut width of Candella sculptures (Pis XII, XXV) 
like those from Khajuraho, the modelled surface of the small fragment reproduced 
on PI XXXVIII is astir with a tremulous agitation and its repercussions are in 
the shadows 

Rhythmic intncacy (cf the hair as it is set off from the forehead, in 
PI XXXVIll, and in Pis XII, XV, etc , the mode of dressing it being practically 
identical), is in the modelled forms and their shaded intervals It loosens the 
coherence of the modelled planes and dips them into a chiaroscuro pregnant with 
short, scintillating accents 

The face emerges from its halo of shapes and shadows, its structure is 
enriched emotionally and lessened in its sculptural compactness Shadows give a 
breathing tenderness to lips and nostnls and warmth to the texture of the stone 

The image of Tara from Sarnath is indebted to the art of the Eastern Indian 
school of sculpture The Eastern Indian school is at home in Bengal and Bihar 
but Its influence spread as far west as Samath and Gorakhpur 


PLATE XXXIX GA^IA 


Detail of wall of the Siva Temple in Pali, near Bilaspnr, C P c 1000 A D 


The Gana is shovm emerging from the wall, to a plane higher than that of its 
carved surface with the Jala network (seen on the r and I of the arms) His 
hands hold aloft a chariot No image is enshrined in it a lozenge shape with 
symmetncal scrolls is set between the lateral pillars (cf PI IX, a four petalled 
shape) Below the Gana, and beneath a ‘ginpatnka’ fillet a number of animals 
face forward straining to draw the chariot, a frieze of Hamsas below forms the 
ennchment of the next lower fillet of the wall 

Juxtaposition of modelled shapes in deep shadows, and flat surfaces, some of 
which are cut perpendicularly in patterns of light and darkness, combine in the 
monumental effectiveness of the wall 
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In this architectural detail the Gana is an embodiment of the progression of 
the wall from within the temple and of its vertical discipline as well._ The horizontal 
moulding formed by his chest and arms and the horizontal of his hands whose 
touch is'^quick with life are part of this caryatid-hieroglyph embodiment of the 
function of the wall of the temple. It is given shape in the broad idiom of sculpture 
of the Cedi school. 


PLATE XL. APSARA 

Vaisnava temple, west side; Janjgir, east of Bilaspur, C.P., Eleventh century. 

The dancing Apsara holds her anklet of tinkling bells (nupura) which she is 
about to fasten on her, foot; ber small companion beats the drum while keeping 
step with her. A Gana supports her pedestal (cf . the geometry of this Gana-console 
with that of the preceding Plate). 

In the recesses, to the left and right of this pier with its images, Deva-nsis 
hold rosaries and count their beads. 

Squat and angular of shape, the fulness of summarily modelled limbs is tied 
to their graded levels, without daring but also without hesitation. 

PLATE XLI. NAGARAJA 
Vaisnava Temple, west side; Janjgir. 

With sword raised high, shield close to the body and serpent’s tail coiled, the 
image is poised on the tip of its tail and supported b3'' the flat coil rvith its deep 
shadow in the centre. It is balanced by the circular shield with its full centre, ‘ 
and which is curved into depth. Thus the volume of the image , is fixed, between 
its canop5>- and the pedestal. Its energies are pent up in the contracted cun'es of 
the chest ; arm and head, held high, stolidly and with a crude power, are set against 
the plane of the dagger cutting into the depth between wall and figure, a horizontal, 
top-heavy accent. Cf. also the Rsi, on the left ; and the matted hair or the diadem 
as also the total shape of each face, on PI. XL. 

Rsis and Apsaras at the sides of the Nagaraja, although of the' same formal 
structure, lack the zest and solidity of the Naga’s image. 

■ Unused to the rarified elan and resources of the neighbouring Candella school, 
the sculptors of the Cedi country packed their shapes with measured power. 

PLATE XLII. HAMSAKRIDA 

Detail of wall of Siva Temple, Deo Baloda, South East of Bilaspur, 

C.P. c. Twelfth centur3'-. 

The sport of the Hamsas should be carved on the walls of the temple” 

( Samarahganasiitradhara’ , LVII. 860 ). In this panel their ‘goose step’ resounds 
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in an amplitude, of curves, the} shajx. the bod} of the birds and their featherj 
accompammeut , tail uul scroll of draper} are lioats ui which the} sail and swings 
in which thev rock The streamers, flowing from their beaks arc reminiscent of 
the sun bird’s serpent, or thev mav be understood as “extension of tlic whiteness 
of the swans’ bodies in the shape of white cloths ’ (‘Adipurana’, X\X1I 238, 
‘Ind Ant ’ vol XIV p 105) 


puur \uii ml.vk\:}T»fsv \r.i TraipLE 

From the \\ cst , lida} apur Gw ahor , built bv the Param ra King Uda} idil} a 
(c lOo'J 1087 AD), Red sandstone 


In plan (p 2'3G), the Prasada has in each of the mam directions — the west or 
back of the temple being shorn on PI XLIII — a widcl} projected Bhadra whose 
mam face is parallel to the corresponding wall of the Garbhagrha, its sides 
arc perpendicular to it All the oilier buttresses however, between the mam 
Bliadras (sjlas) are laid out within a circle which connects their indented apices 
The walls of these buttres«^s (‘kania’ , ‘palhva’, pallavika , the latter meaning 
‘bud ) form a nght angle When drawm,^ a plan of this kind, the square of the 
Prasada is not subduaded into a given number of parts, but is rotated around its 
centre and made to stop at regular intervals The points of the rotating square 
perform a circle m which the original square of the Prasjila is inscribed — The 
iJlndras or Salas facing the mam directions do not result from the rotation of the 
square but arc plannetl m the usual wav , parallel to tlic square of the Garbhagrha 
The front face of the Salas is also ctrairnscrib'xl bv the same circle or it mav 
exceed it It IS therefore said that the projection (nirgaina) of these buUrcssci, 
either lies within the circle or else is measured b} aliquot parts of the square of the 
Prasada (S S L\V 1 2) Pras idas hav mg this pi m are classified as Bhumi j i 
“countr} bom’’ and are said to be ‘both square and circular’’ m plan 

Offering tlicir two slanting surfaces to the light at a right angle, the ‘bud like 
buttresses of this kind of Prasida arc nch with man} gradations of light and shade 
in which the images and carvings arc embedded (Pis XLIII IV) The Pallavikas 
the faceted or ‘indented’ apices, further dissolve the mass of the walls into sheets of 
light and darl ness 

The buttresses, m their Jaugha portion, which is the wall proper of the temple 
have the appearance of pillars Of equal height however is the Vcdi with its hcav} 
mouldings, above an Adlusthana which vehemcntl} projects towards the ground 
(Fig on p 260) The mouldings of the base and the perpendicular Vedika arc fusetl 
m a vertical sequence of profiles The} arc ngid and ponderous m even unit and 
require to be seen as support and receptacle of the shade which Ihc} harbour and 
the light which the} absorb Althougli m name md shape the several mouldings 


•'Tie Temple is also Inown as Udajcsvata Tetnile ASIA.I 1923 4 i 133 » 

Cunn Egl am Abl kcixjrt , \ I 65 VII j iv. f JASU NS vol X p '•41 f 
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are tlie same as for instance on the Adliistluma and Vcdika of llie temples ni Khajn- 
raho (Figs, on pp. 259-60) b}'’ tlie modifications of proportion and position tlieir 
effect is altogether different. In Khajuraho light and shade are disciplined by the 
architectural volumes (PI. III). 

A conclave of pillar shapes assembled so as to round off the temple, forming its 
wall, is extended in the fsihhara in the shape of concurrent beaded chanis massed 
together and subordinated to the flat band of Lalas in each of the four directions in 
which the Sala of the wall has its extension. It is sealed by the {^ukanasa in the 
East (Pis. XEVII-IX) and by the Sukanasikas, each having but half the height of 
the Sukanasa, in the three remaining quarters. 


PLATE XLIV. PART OF WALL OF TIIIv NiLAKANTIIE.St-ARA TEMPLI-:, UDAVAPUR 

The Pallavikas, the faceted apices of tlie triangular buttresses, are summed 
up at the bottom of each of tlie two sides bv a pillared shrine projecting on a console 
formed of various mouldings. The shrines arc replete each with an image of a 
Parivara-devata, such as Ganesa — on the left of the Plate — and with his female 
counterpart in the adjacent shrine at a right angle, on the same buttress. The 
triangular pediments of the shrines touch a moulding which is a canopy, shrunk in 
depth, of the image in its niche, and a clasp of the pillar shape of the “buttresses”. 

Higher up, a broad Vajana, or fillet — having for its enrichment (alainkara) a 
Kirttimukha in the centre — clasps the pillar-buttress before it is to be contracted 
into its neck on which rest the mouldings forming its capital. From the Kirtti- 
mukha, extending on the main facet downwards, a heavy chain is caiwcd terminating 
with a small bell in relief (prasakiiikinika ; S.S. LVii, 788). 

These adornments belong to the wall as pillar (jahgha) proper; they are not 
extended at a further depth of the buttress. There the recessed planes are filled 
b 3 '^ one continuous panel having an image of 8akti as Vana-devata, below a burE 
creeper which carries celestials and the figures of various animals. 

Between these panels, set at an angle to each other, a Pallavika protrudes 
on which the themes of the wall pillar are repeated. The horizontal mouldings in 
their discontinuity, the commingling of statuarv’ and architectural themes, their 
alternation with full length relief panels, all these are inclined towards each other 
on slanting planes, steeped in light and shade. From these emerge onh- the most 
powerful accents, all in the vertical direction, whether their carriers are the round 
columns of the shrines or the clear cut edges of the Pallavikas. Their vertical theme 
is continued in the superstructure (PI. XLIII). Dominated b}" it, the shadows, the 
mellow carvings, the juxtaposition of unrelated contrasts, redeemed b\'^ their 
repetition, are but the undertone; the\' give substance and wealth to a super- 
structure (PI. XLV) in which are integrated all the disparities. 

PLATE XLV. SIKHARA (FROM S.W.) OF THE NILAICANTHESVARA TEJIPLE, UD.AYAPUR 

The wall sends up its buttresses tenninated by capital-shape mouldings. They 
are superimposed by an heavy ornamented fillet, a deep recess and a roof shaped 
moulding which demarcate the height of the wall. 
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The Sikhara rises thence ’iv ith i slight ingress, a double zone of mouldings — 
Its motives being those of capital shapes and fillets — forms its base The 
arch of the Sikhara ascends from this base, unbroken in the four quarters, where 
flat Latas, with their Gavaksa lattices are flung up to the Amalaka, exceeding bow 
shaped (dhanus), the truncated body of the Sikhara These arches, each compnsed 
of 3 (or 5) Latbs, spnng from and are parth co\ered bj , the Sukanasa at the bottom 
Between them are seven Bhumis of fire Smgas each, in ei-eiy^ sub quarter The 
Srngas, in each course, have all their separate socles, these again resemble the 
capitals and consist of tiers increasing in girth from bottom to top These socles 
having the shape of capitals, are carried on faceted square shafts inserted in a 
square, faceted railing (vedika) like ‘kuta’ 

Two horizontal motiaes fill the subquarters between the arches of the Latas 
flung upward in the four direction (1) a course of 5 Smgas and (2) a course of 5 
pillars with their capitals Each of these courses is interspaced with the corres 
ponding number of lesser projections, Srngas, and a repetition of the inner angles 
of the wall, with their panels filled with scrolls, etc on a proportionately reduced 
scale 

The Sikhara thus ascends, an array of Smgas, an arraj of pillars, progressively 
diminishing in size, towards the Skandha whose edge repeats the star shaped plan 
of the temple, 5 pointed in each of the sub quarters The Latas ‘transcend* the 
shoulder course of the Sikhara , their arches attaining to the height of the circular 
‘neck’, the shaft of the temple, which is clasped bj an Amalaka whose corrugated 
rim responds in its cusps to the angles of the star shaped temple 

The Nilakanthesvara temple shows the themes of its perpendicular walls 
continued on the curvilinear Sikhara The close correspondence of the structure 
and superstructure of the temple brought about by the theme of the pillar is however 
not particular only to the Nilakanthesvara temple at Udayapnr, Gwalior, nor to 
‘star shaped’ Prasadas in general Temples with orthogonal buttresses are similarly 
ordered,* the composition moreover follows the same \ision whether the temples 
belong to the Nagara or the Varata ‘style’ ** Thus they are orescribed to be built 
in the ‘Samaranganasutradhara’, chapters LXIII and LXIV, treating of Nagara 
and Varata Prasadas respectively In Central India as well as in the Deccan in- 
cluding the Kauarese country, the shape of the pillar is an abiding theme on many 
temples 

This shape plajs no part in the other varieties of the Nagara temple On 
Dra\'ida temples, the pillar is a theme in the composition on the w alls of the temple , 
in the superstructure, however, the wall pillars of the Bhumis haae little effective 
ness on the early temples (Mamallapuram) for they are eclipsed by the shrines of 


'The teinpJe at Ambarnatha (plan on p 330 A) , cf Coiisens, Alediaeval Temples of 
the Dakhaft , Pi in or the temple at Jhodga, ib Pis LIU — LV 

*■*' The pillar as one of the main motives of the wall and superstructure may be seen 
on the temple of Siddhesvara at Haven , the temple of Mahadeva in Ittagi (Cousens The 
Chalukyan Architecture , Pis LXXVl, ClI etc ) Ati ennchment, not infrequent on the 
walls of Caluk>an temples consists of a senes of pillars each supporting on its capital a 
curvilinear Sikhara (ib PI LXXXIV, 'panpet wall , from Bankapur) 
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tlie parapet. In later temples, where the parapet of shrines is drawn to the wall 
and one with it, such pillars or pilasters which are inserted between the miniature 
chapels themselves are converted into miniature shrines by a curvilinear roof being 
added to their shafts (Fig. on p. 187 ). 


PLATE XLVU. SUIvAKASiKA AND LATA 

Part of the central offset of the Sikhara, facing west (details of Pis. XLIII 
and XLV) ; Nilakanthesvara Temple, Uda5^apur. 


Firm ill contour and design, the prolongation of the central buttress in the 
Western quarter (as also in the South and North) is set against a background of 
deep darkness. The |)urity of its vertical edges and the precision of its detailed 
pattern are thrown into relief by the surrounding shadows, themselves replete with 
meticulous carvings, whose presence is more felt than seen. Similar 1 }'' the in- 
tricacies of the carvings on the highest level of the Lata itself are absorbed in the 
‘texture’ of the monument seen as a whole (PI. XLIII). 

The broad band of the Lata is caiwed on three levels ; the lowermost protrudes- 
its fringe made of tiers or Bhumis ; on the next higher level the fringe of tiers 
emerges from below a car\^ed lace pattern cast over, while 3’'et revealing, however 
so little, the stratification. The all-over pattern is bounded on the inside b}^ a 
narrow and plain vertical edge whence protrudes, accompanied by a line of deepest 
shadow, the central face of the Sikhara. Over it too, is cast the Gavak^-net, 
veiling and linking its strata ; at the edges they emerge clean cut. 

The all-over pattern has its centre in the squat Gavaksa in the middle, opening 
up on each alternate stratum. Vertical clasps, midway in their shape between 
the oval Gavaksa and the rectangular Bhumi, and transferring their horizontal 
disposition, flank the Gavaksas and further lateral!}^ themselves are the nucleus 
of a different unit of Gavaksas. These close in above the main Gavaksa, in the 
middle. They end in curls, and are repeated in S shapes, doubL^ holed and tumed, 
in alternating vertical rows, confronting or addorsed; the scrolls end with a bird’s 
head whose neck encircles the dark hole of the Gavaksa., This ‘creeper’ (lata) 
pattern however is less effective in its rh}^thmical, linear continuit3^ than it is 
enmeshed in densely varied black dots and strokes, forming part of the multiform 
vesture of the Sikhara, the Padmakosa. Although mainL^ a pattern in white and 
black, it is graded in its carved surfaces ; penumbras linger in its meshes ; now this, 
now that, way following the movement of the sun. 

Against this background of carved lace are set the images of the Sukanasa; 
sculptures in the round along its edge, they pla5^ their short drama from Kirtti- 
mukha to Kirttimukha (onl3^ the groujD on the right is preserved) ; between them 
is extended the Gavaksa-part of the antefix. Pointed extrados and circular intrados 
circumscribe its frame — as the3^ did when the arch of manifestation, the arch of 
Prakrti, conveyed by its form only the meaning which since was summed up in 
the Face of Glor3^ and given exposition in the creamy plenitude of waves of carved 
figures and shapes. 
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The image eiishnned in the centre of the G'in'iUs'i, in it*; dark halo, is 
surrounded bi receding leicls of wickcr-nork patteni, dotted dark and light Its 
basis IS the ape^ of the roof of the temple below It Ins the shape of a pjramid 
and consists of roof tiers (cf Tig c, on p 181 ) A heaij abutment, a multiple 
band of honzontal shadows separates tins lower shrine with its smaller acol}tcs, 
their images nnd manifold detail — Slrdula on elephant, the broad scroll work of 
the arch held together b^ its kcj form, the diinmutuc Kirttimuklia — from the 
‘Ga\aksa* 

Tracer^ and statuesque images and the man\ intermediate degrees of sculp 
tured form arc accommodated the one by the other, each a part of the total 
monument, lu its reasoned disposition (PI XLIII) 

J 

rL.\Tr \L\ii sUK-aNlsl. facing 
Isilakanthcs\ara Temple, Uda\apur 


The main Snkanasa (cf PI XL VIII), seen from the front, is n might3 blind 
whose inner trefoil arch sums up the rectangular shnne and its accompan\ing 
images, m the lower part, and the image of Sm dancing and his acconipm3ing 
goddesses m the circle abo\c Their dancing limbs emerge from and arc bathed 
in deep shadow s , shadows underline also the foaming scrolls of the archuolt and 
haae settled in the Makara’s jaws, its issue and nders as well , their repeated images 
flank the e\trados, whereas tlic figures, car\cd in the round, to cither side of the 
great Simhamukha and the Makaras have broken aw 33 

The extrados of the upper arch and the split and more free!} drawTi lower 
cuncs, emanating from the mask, and slashing upward, their flat band and 
oblique surface conjoinctl, plain graph and flame edge, cut in one more grooic of 
line and shadow into the seething mass of modelled shapes 

Behind the shield of the Sukanasa arc set on eicr receding levels the nian3 
compact, small Snigas Their volumes loo arc summed up b} those of the Pace 
of Glorj on the apc\ of the Gavaksa 


PLATI- \L\III &UKj\NAS\, IROSI SF 
Nilakantlicsvara Temple, Uda3apnr 


That the Sukanasa is a blind, is seen m this side vacw where its marginal 
convolutions extend, dctachctl from the bod3 of the building, and their flaps partl3 
cover the two supenmpased miniature ‘shrines’ caned at its back This is peculiar 
also to the Sukanasik is (PI XLV) but there the antcfix closcl) adheres to the 
cun ed body of the Sikhara whereas the great Sukanasa in the East is the ‘fa?ade’, 
extended upwards of the Antarala, the antechamber or porch of the Garbhagrha 
The Antarala acts as tlie narrow passage from Mamhpa to Girbliagfha (Fig on 
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p. 256 ) ; in the ground plan it is the incision which separates, and at the same time 
connects, Mandapa and Prasada. Here it has a superstructure of its own, a keel 
vaulted body which juts out from the Sikhara. Tim sides are encased in a five 
storeyed mansion (PI. XLIX) in which the image of Siva is displayed in many of 
its forms and flanked by attendant divinities. The two upper storeys of this 
celestial mansion are shown on PI. XLVIII, The ridge of the keel shape is capped 
by a massive ‘covered’ passage which leads from the Kirttimukha to the central 
offset of the Sikhara and links the mask, to the building. The chessboard pattern 
on the walls of the passage is overcast by shade from the canopy or coniice so that 
the drama enacted there, in light and shade, responds to the more substantial 
engagement of contesting warriors carved in high relief below the chessboard 
pattern. They have an ancone fillet as their base and must be imagined as the 
continuation of the figures carved in the round and come forth from the mouth of 
the Makara, out of the pouches of the Face of Glor3^ 

The roof, in three tiers, of the mansion of the gods, on the side face of the 
Sukanasa, is replete with a web of Gavaksas of which the unit is a major Gavaksa 
with the ends of the extrados curling outward on the apex, and a minor GaA'aksa 
inscribed in it and linked b3'’ its extended apex to that of the larger Gavaksa. Three 
openings or deep holes are thus within the betel leaf shape of the major Gavaksa, 
round patch of darkness in the centre, and the two halves of the remaining part of 
the major Gavaksa, forming foils in the tracer3'’ of the t3’^mpanum. 

The same pattern-making division resulted in the shape of the unit of the all- 
over tracer3'’ of the Latas of the Mulamanjari (PI. XLVI) ; there the conduct of lines 
is more staid ; the foils are placed horizontall 3 ’’, — the3r are balanced b3'^ the vertical 
‘clasps’. Here they are gathered in flamboyant bundles. 

The central offset of the small Srngas consists of a series of the flambo3’ant 
Gavaksa units superimposed in diminishing size (Pis. XLVIII, XLVI, XLIX). 

The conglomeration of volumes as shown in this Plate is not ordinariL'^ seen 
from the ground. It is a partial view (cf. PI. XLIX) in which heterogeneous 
shapes in juxtaposition are subservient to the up-rush of the Sikhara, speeding 
towards the summit. 


PLATE XLIX. 

Side view (from the South) of the superstructure of the Antarala ; 
Nllakanthesvara Temple, Uda3’apur. 


The multiple profiles of the lowermost part of the superstructure run conti- 
nuously around the entire building, from the Prasada on the left to the Antarala', 
they are carried oyer on the Mandapa which projects at a deep right angle. The 
five storeyed mansion of the gods rests, in -each of the storeys, on pillars onty. In 
plan, such a building, with its broad middle projection on each side would conform 
with the Prasada Nandighosa, illustrated p. 252 . 
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PLATE E klRTTIlIUKHA, THE FACE OF GLORY 
Nilakanthes\ara Temple, East, Udayapur (c£ Pis XLVII, XL VIII) 

The mask is set against the tracery of the middle offsets of the Sikhara It 
IS the ‘charioter’ of the Vimana its driving power 

The upper part of the mask is damaged 

PLATE LI EASTERN HALF OF SOUTH ENTRANCE TO 1.1 AND AP A 
Nilakanthesvara Temple, Uda\apur 

The balcony which affords the entrance is the large projection {hhadra, sala) 
m the middle of the Southern part of the Mandapa A similar pillared hall provides 
an entrance from the North while the mam entrance m the East is of the same 
kind 

Steps lead up across the mouldings of the projecting base (Padma, etc ) with 
their enrichments The Vedi proper, the main portion of the vertical walls is 
underlined by a dwarf railing between boldly projecting fillets (pattika, gin 
patril a of the Rajasena or Senaka) , abo\ e and below > w hich add their dark lines 
of shadows to those of the base The Vedi, a railing of square pillars, is enliiened 
b\ the images of attendant goddesses carved in high relief from the intervening 
slabs The coping (asana pattaka) of the Vedi is set with knobs which are minia 
ture roofs of conical shape , their finial emerges from a broad Amalaka (No such 
roofs have as jet been found on any buildings They resemble the conical roofs 
of a Srikoil of the Malabar Coast although these lack the cyma profile of the cone 
and are without the Amalaka The slanting back of the seat (kaksasana) juts 
out from the vertical wall, and runs above the Vedi, from the entrance along the 
walls of this balcony hall (Fig on p 256), it has the shape of a balustrade ra 
which pairs of beaded uprights are set in the spaces between the carved stone 
planks 

The upper portion of the balconv , called Candravalokana or ‘beautiful look 
out’ has its ceiling supported by squat pillars, differing in diameters Their shafts 
(stambha) rise from the seat They are round towards the top The capitals 
(bharana), a senes of widening rings, are round, whereas the squarish bulk of the 
bracket capitals (sirsa) restores straightness to the walls of the Candravalokana 

Chessboard effects of plain surfaces cut in right angles, form the ground of 
some further enrichments (the Gavaksa band in the base, etc ) 


PLATE LH INTERIOR OF MANDAPA AND ANTARALA LEADING TO THE 
GAREHAGRHA 

Nilakanthesvara Temple, Udajapur 

The image of Nandin, the pillars, their carvings and corbels the carved door- 
way, the mtercolumma and door openings, impregnated with light and darkness 
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and the scent laden atmosphere are part of tlie compacted interior of the 
temple. 

The two pillars of the Antarfila, placed between the pier like ‘wall-pillars’ 
(kudya-stambha) are shown in this Plate ; also part of one of the 4 main pillars of 
the’Mandapa (on the extreme right).— The Ekamnkha sheath of the Tihga belongs 
to a later age. 


PLATE Lirr. INTERIOR OF MANPAPA AND ANTAR.^LA ; LEFT OF ENTRANCE TO 

THE GARRHAGRIIA 


Nilakanthesvara Temple, Uda^'apur. 


One of the main pillars of the Manclapa, a pillar and wall-pillar of the Antarala 
and the vertical surround of the entrance to the Garbhagrha are seen in this Plate. 

The hall pillars are square at the base (2' 9" square) and up to more than half 
the height of the shaft (5' 6") ; the octagonal part is 3' 8" high, the circular section 
only 1' 3". The transition from the square at the root to the circle on top, with 
an intervening octagonal section is the rule in mediaeval pillars. The change over 
from the static to the d 5 mamic architectural form has its corresponding images 
in the chapels can’^ed in the four directions on the lower part of the shaft and the 
racing circle of exultant Ganas in its upper part. 

The bells on their chains, on each second face of the octagonal section, transfer 
to pillar, stone and wall, the shape and direction of the metal bells hanging from 
the roof of the Mandapa. On the pillar, the bells hang from the mouth of the 
Kirttimukha. This is how their sound is imaged. Cf. the pillars of the interior 
with the corresponding wall section, PI. XLIV. 

The octagonal part of the shaft of the pillars is clasped bi’’ a belt of fl 3 ’ing 
figures; high triangles rise from it across the series of rings of the round portion 
of the pillar. Their shapes prepare the mouldings of the round capital (bharana), 
thence issue the bracket capitals, Hiragrahana (?) and 8irsa, with their gusts 
of flying Ganas, Their carved images are the ‘outcome’ of the architectural 
potency of the brackets ; the 3 '^ uphold the weight of the superstructure — above the 
pillars, as it were. It does not press down and the shafts stand, it would appear, 
free of it. The Ganas whose shapes are fitted into those of the brackets and corbels 
are not caryatids. The 3 '’ 113 ^^ horizontal^’’ from the bulk of the capital into space and 
appear to communicate the weight above them to the space around them. The 
effect of the soaring bulk of corbels and bracket capitals is supported by the pillars 
whose base and shaft are modifications of their vertical shape ; the base projects but 
little from the square lower part of the shaft against which are carved shrines each 
housing an image. Thus the base does not spread on the ground ; its mouldings and 
car'vings form the prelude to those of the shaft and capital (see also the “wall-pillar” 
or pilaster). 
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rUTP Ll\ COMhDin \ND WtDIKvV 

Tutelarv Y^ksa couple Jam image Candpitr (21°30'N 78® 19 E) 
near Jlnnsi, Twelfth Century 


Dynamic pedintr} geomctnses the panel of the relief b\ subjecting its car\ecl 
aolunies to a linear discipline equal in zest and ngour Modelled continuitj 
though e\pansue in parts, — the faces in frontal view, the Yaksa’s chest, is but 
a ponderous residue of an once gracious and fulsome tradition Now the volumes 
which had held the Breath of Life have the shape of objects, cv Under, cones, etc 
The stem of the tree in the middle with the image of the Tirthankara 
Neminatha and the svmmctrv of vertical parallels of the upnght chest head-crown 
of the two tutelary divanities, their right hands holding the citron, and ‘the child 
— the two sons of Ambika — on the left, have their balance in the horizontals of the 
base, the left leg of the images, the left arm of the child, the width of the chests 
of the images and the foliage of the tree 

The diagonal themes are indicatctl bv the right legs and partition the relief 
panel as rigoronslv as is its orthogonal order 1 his gcometrv is also applied to 
the shape of the single figures and is as perspicuous in the zig zag of the bodv and 
limbs of the child as it is in its phv siognomv 

The geometrj of the relief panel employs for its units conical or cvhndncal 
shapes such as those of the heads, of the hands and citron, the limbs, stem of the 
tree, etc Graded in planes the} lead into the depth of the panel 


PI_\T1 L\ pRvxmvRvv 

Upper part of a Jam image , Detaclied sculpture, near Jain temple on top 
of the hill, Dcogarh (24° *12 N 78° 15' E), Tenth centurv 

A celestial spint beating the drum (divv adlivani) which is one of the 
Pratiharjas or miraculous appearances carved on the slab of the image of a 
Tirthankara hurls himself down, succinct as a drum beat His bod} soars abose 
the drum Serenel} the face smiles and the arms pause broadlv open while the 
sound of the drum reverberates in the modelling of the heads of the elephants their 
trunks and the volutes of plants and ‘swans’ as the carved music of the spliere tinder 
whose lotus canop} is the place of the mam image of this slab 


PLVTI LVI lOUIRIVPTOI Tin ISIVGf OI VTlRTHVNKVRV 

Near Jam temple on the hill, Deogarli, c Tenth centurv 

On the rigidl} svinmetncal pedestal of this seated image rest its legs crossed 
jn ‘padnusana’, or ‘I/itus posture’ Their horizontal volumes are supported bv 
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those of the Hons forming the socle. They are neatly placed beneath the horizontal 
plane of the seat which has a lotus carved on it, and at a right angle, an ornate 
cushion and the circular cloth laid over the edge of the throne. '1 heir ensp and 
meticulous ornamentation sets off the smooth volumes of limbs and Hon emblems 
of the relief. The swinging curve of the cloth, in the vertical plane, is reabsorbed 
into the sculptural structure of the image b}^ the rounded weight of the cushion 
and the limbs that rest on it. 


PART LVII. IM.AGE. OF A TJRTH.ANKARA 

Candpur, llth-12th Century 


Its iconometrjT’, and the accidental life encrusted on tlie stone b3' fungi, 
constitute to-day the impressiveness of this broken image. 

Calm and widel}'^ spaced, the image is competentl3' carved but lacks any 
further qualification as work of art ; the petals of the lotus halo are without radiance, 
without fragrance, but as accurate as are the finick3' carvings of the round lotus 
cushion seat. 


PLATE LVIII. N.ANDIN .AND SIVA-GANA 

Fragment of image carved in the round. Candpur, Twelfth Centur3\ 

Tinkling bells, beads and locks, arches of 03-05 and chains are laid on the 
curved planes of the body of the animal and the child that clings to it. Its arras 
weigh in their balance the power of the bull’s recumbent shape. 

The bull is Dharma (‘Visnudhannottara’, III. XLVIII. 18). 


PLATE LIX. PRETA 

Detail of fragmentary image, outside the Mfiliide Temple, Gyaraspur, 
Gwalior (23° 40' N. 78° 7' E.), Tenth Century. 


Ghouls, marching or dancing to the side of the main image surrounded by 
serpents coils, are carved in superimposed rows iu one of which Pretas, each 
carrying a weapon, show the glee of disembodied souls. 

Not the gruesome emaciated skeleton as that of Camundi (PI. XXIX) but a 
more comfortable degree of decomposition distinguishes these dancers of death as 
acolytes of a power beyond it. In the images of Bhutas, Pretas, Pisacas and 
\ etalas (cf. Manasollasa^ II, IIl.l. 809-11) who are in due order: ‘^those who 
have been (bhuta), ghosts of the departed; ‘‘those who have gone before*’ (preta) 
and whose obsequial rites have not been performed ; filth3^ fiendish goblins, and 
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spooks ttlio occup> corpses not their o\;n — emotions are given expression in 
lugubrious and ludicrous shapes which arc redeemed by their rhythm 


TL^TE LX falLlDIUNJIKA 

Pngmeiit from Harsiddlii Temple, Cniidruati Qlnhwar, Malwa, 
c N 7G® E ), Ninth Centurj 


Viewed against the 'iculptures of Khajuralio, this figure* and also other images 
(Pis LXI, L\III, L\V) belonging to temples situated at about the same latitude 
but further west, and as fir as Kotah State in Malwa, appear stem The high 
strung elegance of Cnndella sculpture is absent in the sculptures of the western part 
of central India (including Gwalior and also Malwn) as it is also from the sculptures 
to the east of the Candelh school (Pis XXXIX XLIl) and from the su'i\e Eastern 
Indian school whose influence extended as far as Samath (PI XXXVIII) The 
same components howeier are fused here as in the Candella school, but the 
modelling is ne\cr as taut and the linear tension nexer as acute as it is there 


IL.XTI L\1 Hfvnoi* \ \I5I\XAr\Lt 

From Sua temple in Ranigarh, Kotah, Malwa, c 1000 A D 
Dark buff sandstone 


Four Vinnnapalas each at i cardinal point, were placed below the Amalaka, 
around the Grha or Neck of the Temple Pillar on the Skandha, the shoulder 
course, of the Vedi of the Sikhara 

The names of the four Vimanapalas are XHaksa, Vixasxan, Mitra and Ksatti 
(Vaikhanasagama, VIII) Vixasxan and Mitra are names of the Suns the Aditjas, 
— south and west of the Brahmasthana m the \ istupiirusam indala — Ksatta is 
Brahma and Kvaksa means 'whole' 

The four heads below the Amalaka of the temple arc known to-daj in 
Rajpulana (Osia, for example) under the name Brahmamohha Brahma is situated 
in the Skandha of the temple (‘Agnipurana’, LXI, 27) 

Different figures in the xanous temples of India fulfil the functions and hold 
the place of the Vimanapalas The head on PI LXI is that of a Rsi — the seven 
Rsis, according to 'Xhrukta', XV )7 are the 'ra3s of the Sun’ — its countenance 
howexcr, ixirbancd and bearded, belongs to the iieople of the connlr> and is cast 
in a heroic (x Ira) mould 


•Cf JISOA, \ol 1 n XIII 
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rivATH LXn. ^IVA TRllHIRANTAKA-MURTI 

One of the three main images of Siva in the Ghanaclvara of the Bhadras 
at the cardinal directions; Siva Tem])le in Ramgarh, Kotah, c. 1000 A.D. 


Siva is the ‘Ender’ (antaka) of the Three citadels (Tripura) of the Asuras. 
The}-- had been built b.v Maya, of gold, in heaven, of silver in mid-air and of iron, 
on earth. At the end* of their time, it is said these citadels would unite into one 
and should be destructible with a single arrow. 

The 10 armed image of Siva, on PI. LXII, is shown dancing after the total 
and simultaneous defeat of the Titans in heaven, on earth and in the mid-region. 
Siva, the universal, all filling God holds high his bow — the Vedas ; Visnu is his 
arrow. To the right of Siva, Ganesa, his small son, takes part in the dance. 

Although the image — a very high relief and partly carved in the round— is 
badty damaged, there is triumph to be seen in the calm face and in the bow wielding 
arm of the dancing God, and sovereignh' in his crowned head thrown back and 
looking upwards. This movement is echoed in the convoluted mass of Ganesa, 
but the rest of this ver}’^ high relief is sculpturally inert, without Sattva-guna and 
perturbed by the Rajo-guna. The dancing legs are correctly placed in the Svastika 
(1) and the Kuucita pose (r) (‘Kasyapasilpa’, LXVII, 28), but fail to convey the 
movement of the dance. 

The fragmentation of this sculpture due to its being damaged is intensified 
by the deep shadows of the photograph which on the other hand strengthen the 
power of the oblique movement of Siva’s head. 


PLATE LXIII. APSAR.A 

On the wall of the Siva Temple in Ramgarh. c. 1000 A.D. 


The forced, double bend of this dancing figure, playing ball, shows the 
image with its scant}' loin cloth, loosened and slipping down, akin in its nakedness 
to the images of Yaksis of the Kusana age. The weight}' bod}' in its movement is 
upheld by the horizontal profiles of the wall against which the figure leans ; it.s 
main horizontal divisions, at the joints, are underlined at the height of neck and 
shoulders, hip and knee by the fillets of the wall ; figure and wall conform in their 
articulation; the lateral, excessi\'e deviation of the Apsara from the vertical cuts 
across the edges of the offset at her back, relates her movement to wall surfaces 
further back in depth and of greater width so that the image is related to the''whole 
buttress across which the waves of her wilfulness are staged. 
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IIXPLANATIOKS or l*LATnS 
ri.\Tr. LXIV. AMXRA 

Bracket figure of the roof, inside the Mandapi, of the Siva Temple 
iu Ramgarh. c. 1000 A.D. 

Jutting out from tlie lateral \ault of the roof of the Manclapa is a corbel made 
of a four-armed, squat Gana figure. It is part and support of a strut in the shape 
of a dancing Apsara and her diminutnc companion of ravishing elegance, postured 
below her raised leg. Tlic figure follows the architectural movement, it fits into 
the nbbed \ault and has its highest projections i\here the joists pass behind its 
pliant shape. 

The Apsara has her body — of a rampant lioness — wreathed around her axis. It 
is weighted on both ends, aboie is her large head and belcw\ is the contracted shape 
of the Gana. In this way it is demarcated against the thm ribs of the vault whose 
curves are also those of the image. The globes howeier of head and breasts, bosses 
and knobs are set across the brittle, ambiguous context, palpably, reassunngly, as 
halting points in a mother of pearl iridescence of light caught and absorbed by the 
caried surfaces of this vault. (Cf. Rl. RXIII, nhicli/illustrates a different and 
more compact unity of nail and figure, from the outside of the same temple ) 


TLlTi: L\V. EKACKrT-CAI-IT\L Or ril.t^lR (PtRT VICW) 

Mandapa of Si\a Temple in Ramgarh, Kotah, c 1000 A D 

With the roof non missing, the flight of the Ganas on the capital, is in the 
open. But in their original context too their figures though forming part of the 
capital, are neitlier caryatids nor Kfcakas. They are shown flviiig across the 
air from within the mass of the capital, and seem to ha\c traicrsed its solid shape 
and emerged sturdy and intent on plajdng their music on flute and conchshell with 
their whole being which is made for this purpose, Resenoirs of air, their inflated 
bodies and chcel^, air-padded hands, fingers and locks, guarantee perennial power 
blowing the conchshell and plajing flute. These wind-bags, with one leg tucked 
under, the other thrown backward and tlicir second pair of hands raised as they 
di\c mto space, arc propelled by a gale which torments the stone, agitates the air 
and penetrates both; they form a ‘rajasika’ image of Akusa, ether itself, which is 
present eieiynihcrc and w'hose quality is sound 


PL-WK I.XVI. OA-^IA 

Part of bracket -capital in the Mandapa of the Siva Temple 
in Ramgarh, KolaU. c. 1000 A D. 

Emerging from between capital and bracket (cf. PI. kill), the general attitude 
of these Ganas is a diving into space. PI. LXVI shows the four-armed image in 
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tlie process of emerging from the pillar and part of its architectural theme. Many 
of these figures — not shown in these plates — have the face of an animal (for 
example in the Duladeo temple in Khajuraho). This belongs to the Ganas, in 
Indian iconograph 3 ^ 


/ PLATE LXVn. LINGODBHAVAMtjRTl 

From Harasnath, Sikar, Rajputana (27°37^ N, 75° 8' E) ; second half, 
Tenth Century. Central Rajputana Museum, Ajmer.* This image 
and the other sculptures from Harasnath are of limestone. 


In the universal night a fiery pillar appeared above the waters. Other than 
the pillar there was no thing; it had no beginning no end. Brahma flew into the 
Empjwean and failed to reach its top ; Visnu dived into the depth of the sea and 
failed to find its bottom. The two great gods thereupon submit to its greatness and 
become the acolytes of the Fiery Pillar. The Fierj^- Pillar is 8iva ; he reveals himself 
in its splendour. 

The stele is traversed in its middle by the Fierj?’ Pillar. On the left 
Brahma is seen soaring upwards; he is also seen standing, his self-appointed 
mission unfulfilled, an attendant divinit 3 r of the Fier 3 ’' Pillar. To the right 
of the Pillar, Visnu, blowing his conch, hurls himself downward with the same 
result; he becomes an acol 3 '-te of the Pillar and his standing image swings in the 
same rh 3 ’-thm as the image of Brahma. The top of the slab, the high region 
traversed b 3 ^ the pillar, is a palpitating mass of movement and its shapes are 
Hamsa-birds and celestial spirits. The vision of the flaming pillar has been given 
form in this image competently though not adequately ; the form is sleek and slight 
but succeeds in translating the Fier 3 >' Pillar into the trunk of the Tree whose 
branches are Brahma, Visnu and the celestial host. 


PL.ATE LXVIII. DANCE OF THE GODS IN INDRA’s HEAVEN 
Part of a frieze, Harasnath, Sikar, Rajputana, second half, Tenth centur 3 '. 


“Siva, who is jo37^ (harsa) is worshipped on the hill (called Harsa) by the 
jo3’^ous divine host, Indra and the rest, who praised him” (verse 7 of Inscr. of the 
3 ^ear corresponding to 970 A.D. ; on the top of the hill called Harsa; ‘Ep. Ind.’ 
II. p. 125; cf. ‘ASI, Western Circle’, 1910, p. 53). In the frieze of the 
drumming and dancing gods are Indra, seated on his elephant Airavata; a warrior 
holding sword and shield, and an Apsara. The movement swa 3 '^s and surges to 
either side of a standing god who holds a long lance and seems to have ushered 
in before Indra the warrior so that he becomes one of the dancers. 


_ •^Photograph by a local photographer, with the permission of the authorities, Central 
Rajputana Jluseum, Ajmer. 
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> Indra, enthroned in a posture of ease, tlie right hand raised in Abhaya*mudra, 
grants fearlessness ; Ins leu hand holds the Vajra. Snnll shapes surround him, 
Matali, his niahotit, and companion spirits, Marut-Uke. 

The clepliant’s tnmk and the uamor’s legs are interlaced, the warrior's is 
the largest ino\cJncnt; across the depth of the relief, he steps forwards into the 
line of the celestials. Their dance vibrates, to the stamping of the feet, a suave 
tremor free from tension. 

“The architect (sfttradliara) of this temple of Siva (Sankarabhavana) was 
Candasiia, the famed son of Virabhadra, omniscient like Visvakarman in the 
science of architecture” (si. 43; cf. pilhr inscription of the Mandapa of the Parana 
Mahadeo Temple; ‘Ind. Ant.’ XLII. p o7f). 


I’LtTh lAiv. tup: uiiifl 

Part of a caned ceiling, from Harasnatli , second half, 
Tentli ccnturv, Sikar Museum, Rajputana 


The moicment of the wheel is in the cunes of the swords and bodies of the 
fighter spirits active on its rim Tlie centre of the wlieel has the shape of a loins 
The end of a scarf, a pleated shape, is seen as if rushing through its hub 
Cf. Sudarsana Cakra, PI LXX, and ‘Jaim Up, Ilrahmam', I 3 5. about the 
“total escape from this revoUing universe through the hole of the wheel” 

Around a lotus in a circle, figures of manj shapes haie been shown racing 
in Indian sculpture; animals seen and unseen, in the days of Barhut, cf. versions 
from Mohenjo-Uaro showing mo\emcnt aronnd a centre whence it radiates 

The stj*Ic of these figures is close to that of similar fighting spirits m 
Kliajurahosailptiires (PI, XXIII) , their ardour is of the same kind, but its earners 
ha\c less substance, than the central Indian sculptures Delicate and with the 
grace of perfect manners, the sculptures from Harasnath show anv theme as their 
own, in a compact densiU of form (PI LXVII), its nbrant animation (PI LXVIII) 
or ceaseless whirling rhythm (PI LXIX). 


f J’MTl LX\'. \^S^U TRlVlKRVVn 

In Ghanadiara, Hariliara Temple, No. 1, Osia, near Jodhpur 
(20® 18' ]S\ 73® V R), Rajputana, a Wit 800 A D 


Visnu, with three strides coNcrs the whole universe Incarnated as a dwarf, 
Vamana, he had asked Bali, King of the Asuras, for a boon, lie wanted onlv as 
much land as to step on. This scene* fills the right comer, at the bottom Then 
he takes lus strides across all space, a cosmic movement in which the image of 
Visnu is a counter-part in its own right, to that of 8na Nataraja. Tlie thrust of 
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his left leg extends to the '"Face above’', to Rahn ('Visnudliannottara’ III. 
ch. LXXXV. 53-57). 

The images of Sri and Pusti (destroyed) link the the image with the architec- 
tural enrichments. 

The early mediaeval relief, if compared with the sculptures of the subsequent 
centuries, has the compact power of a ‘primitive’. 


PLATE LXXI. SHRINE NEAR SACIYA MATA TEMPLE, OSIA 

Near Jodhpur, Rajputana; c. 1100 A.D. 


This small Prasada is a model of clarity in the disposition and proportion of its 
architectural theme ; (1) The socle, (2) the threefold horizontal division of the 
wall; its Vedika, Jahgha and upper part, from which springs (3) the full curve 
of the Sikhara, repeated b}^ its offsets in continu^ion of the vertical projections of 
the wall. The Bhumis with their square comer Amalakas and the large crowning 
Amalaka are balanced in the architectural composition by the pediments above the 
^shrine’ of the Parsvadevata on the Bhadras, and the large pediment in lieu of the 
Sukanasa over the entrance to the Prasada. 

The Gavaksa net of the thi'ee inner offsets of this Pancaratha-sikhara, has its 
meshes assembled in a well knit pattern ; its ‘centre pieces’ give definition to the 
diminishing Bhumis, on the edges of the superstructure. Each Bhumi is clearly 
demarcated while all are united in the simplicity of this monument. The curve of 
the superstructure appears continued in the opposite sense b 3 ^ the proportionate 
projections of the socle ; convex in the Sikhara, it is secminglj?^ concave along the 
edge of wall and socle; this effect is strengthened b 3 " accoinpan 3 dng shadows (on 
the left of the Prasada). 


PLATE LXXII. DEVATA; BROKEN IMAGE 

From the Nilakantyesvara (Gunesvara) Temple, Kekind (near Merta, 
26° 39' N. 74° 2' E.), Jodhpur, Rajputana. Tenth Centur 3 ^ 


jewelr3L and their massing together in light and shade are qualities of Rajputana 
A compositional movement of assured richness is accompanied b 3 ^ long stretches 
of dull modelling. An adroit commingling of detailed shapes, drapery, girdles, 
sculpture which find full scope in monumental architecture and the images carved 
on its walls. 
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II\T1 Lwni ULLAR, PART \^EW 

NrtaVantliesA an leniple, Kckmd Rajputana Tenth Centun 

The bnmmmg \j<e (Punn kumbln, ‘Atliana Veda', III 12 8, XIX 53 3, 
Kumbhalatu, '6ilparatin’, XX\ III) A\jth scrolls and pearl garlands, Kirttimuklia 
scroll dcMces abo\e, and ‘^ardula scrolls on top add their meaning, power anJ 
beaut} to the "jqiiare and faceted section of the pillar 

Precision and \italit\ are in each of the clear cut shapes from the lotus petals 
right at tic bottom Empliasis is given to the edges, wlicre cascades of parallel 
and similar forms act as stages of one movement of outpouring from the bnintmiij, 
vase 


ILATt IWIV UPlIR PART OF PIU VP 

Isilakantheijvara Temple, Kekind, Rajputana, Tenth Centurj 

The transition from the octagoral to the circular section of the pill ir is effected 
with carved chains Part of the surface of the pillar is left roiigli with chisel marks 
the smooth ground, the colouristic carving with its bl ick shadows, and the modelled 
rhwthm of the ring of flving Vid3adliaras arc some of the possible transfonnations 
of the shape of the pillar, into the sculpture of its several parts 

The pattcni of the flv ing legs encircles like a cord the round hodv of the pilla*- 
the fillet on top of the Ganas is a simple shape , b tween these two rings are their 
raised swo’"ds and arms with ‘ardha sueP and ‘patal a hast is , and the richer 
context of their sturdv httle bodies and ronnd heads 


ILATl L\X\ ItVMSVS AND lOTU'i 

Part of a carved ceiling Nllakantlicsvara Temple, Kekind, Rajputan i 
Tenth Centurj 

Luxunant in the fulness of their shapes are the lotus plant and the birds m 
iheir triangular compartment w Inch tlicv fill to perfection as parts of a monumental 
rlij-thm that swings in the circle on whose rim thej rest 


PLAT! EWAI ifA^-pAPA 

Half brol en, part view, Somesvara Temple Kiradu (near Banner 25° 45 
71° 23 C ) Jodhpur, Rajputana, 1148 A D ^ 

The slab of the bench (asana) on which lies the full light of the sun was 
originallj shielded from it bj the back of the seat slanting outwards 


*II C Ra> Dynastic Ilistor) of ^ortllcrn India , vol II p ^•'6 
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Above the level of the back of the scat and up to the swinginj^ curves of the 
bracket capitals all architectural shape is within carved surfaces. The fi^’ures and 
their composition are subordinated and belong to the architectural .shape to the 
same extent as their meaning in each detail, forms part of the whole temple. 


I'l.ATK DX.WIl. U]TI-;R .SI-CTION f)J- .A 
Kiradu, Jodhpur, Rajputana. Twelfth Century. 

The theme of the circular section at the toj) of the .shaft of this pillar is made 
of ring and modelled shapes. 

In the upper row are Kirttimukha and Mukta-Varala (‘Samarahganasfitra- 
dhara’, LVII. 958), the latter forming, each time, a jK-arly bridge between the 
architectural mouldings, while the deep .slits and dots in the Face of Glor}’ have 
their continuation and flame in the design of the carved moulding above. 

The impetuous and disciplined upward rush — it has an oblique rhythm here 
— of the various hosts of Ganas or Vidyadharas in the lower row, and other similar 
groups (PI. LXXIV), are amongst the minor themes of mediaeval tem])le sculp- 
ture in which is caught the movement in the atmosphere and the steadfast agitation 
in the heart of the Rhakta. 


PLATE LXXVni. “JN THE JAW.S OE THE MAKAKA” 

Part of bracket-capital of a pillar, Kiradu, Jodhpur, Rajputana, 

Twelfth Ccntur3'. 

The rotation of the grinding upper jaw of the Makara is given shape in a 
sculptural ‘architecture’ of arches beset with teeth and spikA’ frills. Wedged 
between teeths and jaws, a warrior holds himself erect with sword drawn, read}' to 
smite the monster’s proboscis. Its flaming e3’e glares at him ; so do the scrolls 
activated from wa^y fin and curl}' necklace; their threatening shapes are read}' to 
assail. The entire niachinei3' of this monster Makara architecture, — though 
damaged, — is in full working order. The monster’s eye is met by the unperturbed 
egg shape of the hero’s head. 


PL.ATE LXXIX. A'OUTH CARRYING A QUIVER OE ARROWS 
Fragment from Kiradu, Jodhpur, Rajputana, Twelfth Century. 

The wide sweep of the chest, its volume coerced by a pleated scarf, the elegiac 
bend of head and torso, the sweet apprehension in the broad blank face, the slow 


yOn loan in the Victoria and Albert IMuseuni, SovUh Kensington, London. Photograph, 
Indian Section, V. and A. IMuseuni. 
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caress of the curves over graded planes, and the quick rhythms of shadows belong 
to the corap!e>: structure of mediaeval sculpture m Rajputana. 


PLVTl L\XX, OM TIIV BED OF ARROttS 

Carving on a ruined temple, Kiradu, Jodhpur, Rajputana, 

Twelfth Centurj'. 

In the “Great vvar“, i, the Dreadful, the <;elf denving, devoted and wise, 

son of the holy Ganpa, was pierced by innumerable arrows from the hands of 
Arjuna. Mortally wounded and ‘:inking from his chariot he was upheld from the 
ground by llie arrows and lay as on a couch of darts He had the power of choosing 
the time of his death; he waited till the sun had crossed tlie vernal equinox In 
these fifty-eight days he delivcretl the discourses winch are known as the Book 
of Calm (Santi-pana) and the Book of Precepts (Anusasana-parva) of the 
Maliabharata. 

The deadly arrows which form Bhfsma’s death-bed appear at the same time 
as shafts of light, and ra3 s, — for the weapons are m ide from the bodv of the Sur3’a, 
the San- 
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THE HUNDRED AND ONE TEMPLES OF THE 
VISNUDHARMOTTARA 


The Hindu temple had been fully given shape between the eighth and the 
twelfth centuries In its leading types are compacted many forms of buildings 
Each temple is an exposition of metaphysical kno\ ledge and at the same time a 
potent residue of the shapes that had gone to its making While it is the extended 
universe in a likeness and the form of the way that leads beyond it it is also the 
colNctive shape of its o\n historj 

The residual quality of the structure has preserved many shapes of earlier 
temples and aNo of different buildings w liile others were by passed or superseded 
Those which became integrated were compacted abbreviated and \anously 
adjusted 

Neither the temples in existence nor the groups of 20 45 or 64 vaneties of 
Nagara and other temples and of 96 Draiida temples of \ hich Vastuvidj-a treats 
consistently represent all the vaneties of the Hindu temple Those preceding 
the beginning of the present era and the manj which must have been erected m the 
first centuries of the first millennium are kno vn to some extent frbm their repre 
sentation in — Buddhist — reliefs etc 

The Visnudharmottara III chapters LXXXVI VIII gives a genealogical 
survey o^ the shapes of the temples at the time of its compilation after the se\ enth 
century at an age when the fully compacted Hindu temple emerged The last of 
these chapters treats of the proportions of the general type (Samanyu Prasada) of 
which 100 different shapes are descnbed in chapter LXXXVI while one temple 
only the Sarvatobhadra forms the subject of chapter LXXXVII The norm of 
proportionate measurement differs from those of the Nagara temples compiled m 
Chart I (p 232A) the terminology too is partly different The hundred and one 
possible shapes which folio red tie norm are descnbed vividly and grouped 
morphologically in eight main families 

The Samanya Prasada (Ch LXXWIII) is divided in three equal parts in 
its vertical section They are ]agati (Vasudha) the socle or platform Kati the 
wall and Manjan the superstructure Other names of the third and topmost part 
of the temple in the V Dh are Talpa Kuta Smga Valabhi and Sikhara But 
for the last terra the various names refer to temples forming the first and the 
second gtoup vvithm tl e 100 \etnples 

The Samany a Prasada is set up on a square of 64 parts On this Vastumandala 
the several zones of the plan of the Prasada are apportioned according to a module 
which is given by the height of the door The vidth of the Garbha is 9/8ths of 
tbis which IS also the height of the Kati The Jagati (Vasudha) projects from the 
Kati by half its height (9/16ths of the height of the door) The Vastumandala 
IS thus not divided according to the number of its parts These give only the 
frame in which the plan of the Prasada is laid out A considerable margin it seems 
was provided by this apportionment for it is enjoined that the Jagati should 
neither be too narro v nor top wide (verse 9) 
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Seven-eights of the height of the door is the height of the image. Two- 
thirds of it are assigned to the image proper and one-third to its pedestal. _ These 
proportions are identical to those of the ‘Brhat Samhita’. The triple division of 
the total height of the temple had also been incorporated in Varahamihira’s Norm. 
This does not impty that the V. Dh. precedes the ‘Brhat Sainhita’. Its standard 
norm however was known to Varahamihira. It is clothed in the ‘Visnudharmottara’ 
in a great variet 3 ’- of shapes (cf. ‘Bhavisya Purana’, I. CXXX. 18). 

The height of the door, it is repeated^ stated in the V. Dh., is double its 
width.* This too is in agreement with the norms of Chart I. The height of the 
door however as module of the building was not generall 3 ’- accepted in those Bastras. 
Excepting the ‘Gai'uda Purana’, I. XLVII. 14-16, it is not included in their several 
norms of the 20 Temples." 

The correspondences of the proportions in the plan, to those of the vertical 
section of the temple, are also given differenth^ Se^'eral possible proportions 
of the door and the temple are indicated. The door which measures of the 

Garbha is said to be auspicious and also the door whose height is *4 height 

of the Prasada. 

Amongst extant buildings, few seem to'conform with the threefold division 
of the height and those that do belong to two widel 3 '' distant countries ; the temples 
of Kashmir, of the eighth and ninth centuries, are relativel 3 ’- nearest to if; a 
high socle, the walls and the superstructure are the main parts of these temples, 
which, moreover, have four doors. Another group of temples, in M 3 ’’sore, is known 
as Hoysala and is about three centuries later. 

THE FIRST GROUP. The several groups of temple shapes built on the basis 
of this norm are headed, in the first group (LXXXVI. 1-14), b 3 '^ the temple 
Himavan. Its superstructure, corresponding to the Manjarl, the ‘shoot’, is spoken 
of as Talpa or Kuta ; its tapering shape has three store 3 's (bhilmika) ; the 3 '’ are 
separated from each o^er b 5 '’ recesses (uccheda), wherein are placed, presumabh’' 
at the quoins, square Amalakas. Each recess has for its enidchment a garland of 
lions (Simha-mala). The Bhumikas have the shape of Bhadrapithas-; the 3 ’’ have 
several mouldings or courses. The temple has 4 doors, steps leading up^to each. 
The gate house (dvarasobha) of the temple Himavan had also a Kuta ; Amalakas 
were placed in its first recess. 

If the Kuta has onl 5 r two store 3 '’s, the temple being in other respects similar 
to Himavan, its name is Mahmvan. 

If the Kuta is without an 3 '’ recess and ascends in an unbroken line, it is called 
Srnga; a temple having this kind of superstructure is called Brngavan. 

This first group of temples is differentiated according to its superstructure. 
It has three or two Bhumis or none; in the last instance its ascent is unbroken. 
This tapering superstructure is called Brnga, in the ‘Visnudharmottara’. 


* The height of the 3 doors of the temple Triguna is however three times the width of 
c-achJLXXXVI. 32-33). 

- ‘Dvaramana’, the measure of the door as module of the temple, has therefore not been 
included in Chart I. 
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have one central Sikbara and each Mandapa would have a lesser SiUiara of its own 
The shapes of these Sikharas are not giv en * 

A temple Tnkuta (see the first group) however also figures m this list and the 
temple Sanm> a w hich has one Srnga 

The mam temple of the eighth group is the temple Rajaraja It has one lower 
and wider Jagati which is as high as the knee, below , and m addition to, the Jagati 
proper, whose height is one third of the Prasada This is, as usual, also the height 
of the Kati The Sikhara is described as having a Kuhara, the ‘cave’ or niche 
of the Sukanasa Connected w ith this temple and forming one consistent 
plan, IS its Mandapa Similar small temples are attached in the four comers to the 
main temple They too, have each a Mandapa All these temples are supported 
the high Jagati , steps lead up to it 

Further combinations of shrines and Mandapas have each their specific name 
The variations are given bv the presence or absence of Mandapas in the four direc 
tions, by the presence or absence of Sikharas on the Mandapas and bj the number 
of Mandapas or shrines at the bottom of the steps 

The temple Surarat for example has 4 shrines in the intermediate directions 
and 4 Mandapas in the mam directions, each of these has a gikhara, the central 
Prasada has a Manjari 

These combined and centrally planned temples would correspond to certain 
Jam temples on the one hand and to the Ho5sala Temples of Mysore on the other 
both of which date from c 1100 A D onward The V Dh appears to describe 
some of their ancestral plans , the height of the Jagati, the existence of two Jagatis 
the shrines on either side of the steps, an approximation to the triple dmsion of 
the height of the temple, all these belong to the temples of the Hoysalas 

Further shapes of temples are specified (verses 111 123) Following the eighth 
group, thej do not form a particular group The temple Samanva is conspicuous 
bj its name It has one Sikhara Another temple is Suguha , it has a Gnha at its 
back It is followed (verse 123) bj the Prasada Triguna (cf verse 33) which may 
be a misnomer for Triguha it has three Gunas (Guhas ^) Further combinations 
of the vanous constituent elements are given each their own names a pillared 
Himavan is called Nandaka (verse 123), etc 

Chapter LXXXVI of the ‘Visnudharmottara’ gives a genealogy and morpho 
logy of the temples in w hich the main now extant tj pes are not included It begins 
with simple shapes and their combination , certain ancient forms of bmldings are 
recognizable 

These form the first, second and third group There the triple division 
in the vertical is firmly adhered to The door, it appears, is an ancient module 
and was superseded in the temples by the mam norms (Chart I) which are based 
on the width of the temple or on the height of the image or Lmga It raaj be 
surmised that the door as module had played its part in tlie construction of houses 


* The term Sikhaia, denoting the superstructure does not occur in the seven preceding 
groups A temple called Sikhara, belongs to the third group 
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The transformation of house shapes into those of temples can be followed, specially 
in the third group. The temples are however not ‘derived’ from the shapes of 
houses ; they are on the contrar3’' employed for the purpose of the temple so that by 
looking at the temple man may be liberated from all his shortcomings and attain 
release (LXXXVII. 63 ). 

In their elevation, the complex shapes of the fourth and the following groups 
show combinations of peaked roofs and ridged roofs. They form the tapering 
superstructure. The ridged roof (Valabhi) however is absent from the eighth 
group which is representative of the temples which are particularl3^ those of the 
‘ Visnudharmottara’. A whole chapter (LXXXVII) treats of one temple which 
conforms with the main characteristics of the eighth group but is of greater import- 
ance even than the temple Rajaraja. It is complete in its parts and is the-architec- 
tural shape of its iconography. In this respect the temples Garuda and Kamala 
preceded it genealogically. 





Sketch of the plan of the temple Sarvatobhadra 
(V. Dh. III. LXXXVII) 


^ SAR\'ATODHADRA. The temple Sarvatobhadra (proportions not given) is 
raised on a broad, square terrace (jagati). It is enclosed b3'^ a rampart (prakara) 
of chapels, a^ cloister of twent3’'-four Garbha-guhas (verse 42 ). It is approached 
mi the four sides by stairs flanked b3’^ two small shrines. Similar in shape to these 
Damstras or Devakulas are 4 chapels (devakula) in the corners of the terrace. 

Each flight of steps terminates with a gate-house. Immediately behind the 
Jiastern gate-house is a Saman3m temple ; a Garbha-Mandira, it has no Mandapas 
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but IS flanked by two Hlraa^an temples Bj its position the East West axis of the 
phn IS given special importance But for it the temple Sanatobhadra and those 
of the eighth group are central in phn The mam temple w Inch occupies the central 
position, the Sar\ atobhadra temple proper, has its square Garbhagrlia surrounded 
m the four directions by Mandapas Each of these has four doors In the vOmers 
of the Garblngrha 4 small Garbhagrhas are inserted and correspondingly , 4 small 
shrines are placed m the corners between the Mandapas Tins cross shaped, central 
and radiating building is surmounted by a cluster oi nine Sikharas corresponding 
to the four Mandipas, the four small comer Prisadas and the central Grabhagrha 
The central Sikhara is higher and dominates the eight surrounding Sikharas The 
8 Sikharis haie Kuharas, or Sukanasas in the eight directions, all the Sikharas 
are rich in Amalasarakas, Jalas, Ga\al sas, (lesser) Kuharas, Cakras (wheels) and 
flags complete the crowning glor\ of this temple Around the central shrine 
beautiful tanks are laid out on the terrace 

The temple Sarvatobhadra of the V DU is the foremost of its “Mandapa- 
temples” In tins type of the temple, a central disposition shows welded in one 
plan the Garbhagrhas and the Mandapas 

The Mandapa originally was a separate structure, of winch twenty seien 
varieties are known to the ‘Visiakarmaprakasa (VI 124 37) and the M P The 
Mandapas haie from 12 to G4 pillars, the plan of the Mandapas is three sided, 8 or 
10 sided or circular By a slow process Prasada and Mandapa became united in 
the temples whose axial plan, is bilaterally symmetrical (pp 235 57) The central 
symmetry of se\eral Mandapas grouped around a Prasada or a cluster of Prasadas 
had acquired several shapes which seem to represent the flower on the ancestral 
tree of the temples of the ‘Visnudharmottara’ 

There are 10 descriptions at least of the Sanatobhadra in the \anous Sastras 
The 'Vis\akarmaprakasa’, VI 88 89, and the ‘Matsya Purani' speak of its IG 
sides (asra) and the large number of Sikharas This laconic account suggests a 
central projection (bhadra) on each of the four sides which would ha\e three 
sections, each less wide than the preceding The ‘Samaranganasiitradhara’ 
exphcitU describes the central projection haimg such sections (SS LVI 131 32 
LVIT 783 86) 

The 'Brhat Samhita’ LV 27, gives the width of the square temple Sanato- 
bhadra as 2G Hastas It has four doors in the four directions, a large number of 
Sikharas, a large number of Candrasalas and 5 storeys ’ 

The ‘Samara nganasutradhara’ lias much to say about various kinds of the 
Sarvatobhadra In chapter XLIX 107, the plan of this building has a certain 
affinity with the Sarvatobhadra of the V Dh for it includes Prasadas in the comers 
(Kama prasada) whereas the earlier texts seem to refer to one building only without 
the addition of subservient structures The Sanatobhadra of SS XLIX, however, 
has no further resemblance to that of the V Dh It is like the other temples of 
that chapter, a ‘hall temple’ consisting of a small centre (devakostha) over four 


•Sarvatobhadra is not onlj the name o' several vanetics of the temple in the ‘^vstras, it 
Is also the first of the 4 room’ buildings i e having 4 wings (Catussili Grha) described in 
the Bjbat Saipbita*, Lll 31, Jxaudyavaita, Vardhamana, Svastika and Rucaka being the 
others It is fit for ‘kings and gods 
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pjirts out of the 100 parts of the square field (ksetra) of its total extent u-hich is 
occupied three concentric Alindas with their pillars, etc., and Praji^rivas of 
the fa9ades. The Prasadas of chapter XLIX arc not exclusively temples. They 
form part of royal establishments where their jjlan is adopted to various uses which 
are described in chapter LI. 

Sarvatobhadra, however is one of the ci.tjht temples (chapter Lll) to which a 
Sikhara was superadded (p. 2B4). The San-atobhadra of SS. XLIX has a different 
structure than the temple of that name in V.P., hl.P., and Hr. S. In S.S. LIT. it 
is assimilated to them, and also further assimilated to the Sarvatobhadra of the 
Y. Dh. 

The Ksetra of 100 parts however is occU]ncd also bv other varieties of the 
Sarvatobhadra, in the vS.S. In each of these the Garbhagrha extends over 10 squares 
out of its 100 squares (LV. 28-31) ; certain kinds of the Saiwatobhadra are S.andhara 
temples, the width of their inner ambulatory, of their inner and outer walls being 
equal to the side of the square (i.c., the .side of the Ksetra being P), that of the 
Garbhagrha is 4, and 1, 1 and 1 respectively, arc the Bhitti, Andhakarika and 
Bahyabhitti; LVI. 123-40; LVII. 781-90; LIX. 28-40; LX. 59-00). 

In this Talacchanda, however, there are slight variations in the rhythms on 
the Vinyasa and Paiyanta Sutras : The Bhadra, the central projection is 0 i)arts 
out of the 10 in width, and projects only to half a part (L\k 1. c.) ; whereas in lA L 
its width is 5, its projection 2 parts at the centre .and at each side it e.xtends over 
part; its projection there is correspondingh' less. In LVII, the pillared Bhadra 
is 6 parts wide and projects 3 j/ parts ; or, there are 2 Bhadras, one in front of the 
other. 

The variations in the plan are accompanied In' variations of the vertical propor- 
tions. These are given most completely in lA’II ; the width of the Ksetra being 10, 
the socle, Pitha, has 2j4 parts; the lower part of the wall, Vedibandha, has 2 ]/^ 
parts of which the mouldings, etc., arc allotted; Kumbhaka 1, hlasur.aka 
Antarapatraka and Mekhala part; the Jangha here is assigned only 4 parts, 
the 8ikhara 7, Griva Amalaka (Andaka) 3, Padmasirsa (Candrika) uud 
Kalasa (or Kumbha with Usnisa) 1/4. Tlie total height is more than double the 
width of this Sarvatobhadra temple. It has Candravalokanas in its Bhadras. This 
temple belongs to a list beginning with Meru ; also the .Sarvatobhadra of ch. LV, 
whose proportions are not completely given ; but for the Jaiigha which is assigned 
5 parts, they are nearly the same, Mekhala-Antarapatra having each part. 

The Sarvatobhadra of ch. LVI, belongs to the series of temples beginning with 
Kesari; it stands on a Jagati-pltha which is half the width of the temple 
high; the width of the Jagati is twice that of the Prasada. The wall of tliis 
imposing structnre is sirailarlv proportioned to that of other San'atobhadra 
temples. The Jangha is assigned 5 parts (as also in LV) and, above it, the hlekhala 
54^ and the Antarapatra part. This temple has 8 storevs (bhunii). It can be 
built in 3 sizes of which the least has a width of 15 Hastas, the middle c. 27 and the 
largest 37 Hastas. 

^ Second in a series, headed b}’ ‘Vimana’, is the San'atobhadra of ch. LIX, the 
height of whose shoulder course (skandha) is 20 parts, the width of the temple being 
10 ; it has 9 Bhumis. 
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In clnpkr lA, winch tmls of Ni^arakrua Pr'isaths, the 3 sizes 
madhjann and kanistha) are 2(», 3R and 10 liislas rtspcctutls , and m eh lAIII, 
the dc^nnlion is similar to that of the ‘IJfhat S miliit i , 0 stoixj s, nian> iaikharas 
and Andikas, and llhadrasala arc nicntiom.d there 

llcsidcs these, til LVI 10!), shortlj describes mother Sara atobliadra temple, 
of a *imx«l’ ta [x: (Mi^raka Pristda) aahureas in th L\I, 0(»f)l, Sara atobhadra 
IS one of the 'rlialhms of the flwr’ (tahcchaiida), one of the ^jronnd plans of a 
Draaida temple, ashos<. walls, diaidcd into 2R parts liaac a R il > of ci^ht parts in the 
centre, on each of its two sides arc two Kutas, each three parts, and Ixjtwccn eich 
tvio projections is a recess (said intara) of two pirls Tins applies to a tempk 
without inner ainbulalora (Ninmdlnra), the proportiois ot the Simlhira> 
talicchandi arc not specified m eh LNI 

All these temples arc Saraatobhadn, for ihca haac not onla a ‘bhadra* on each 
of Ihtir four sides, but it has a rclatiacla aiidlh, or projection, or Ixitli 

The Sara atobhadra is the one hundred and first, the temple of temples of the 
*\ isnudUartnoliari* , the description of IWl Icmnlcs p*'tc«les it Sum total of the 
fjroips that had konc to ns makinp, it is closcla allied in plan to temples 
m kashmir (Aaantisi iml Tciipk) and Maso^ (Kcsiia T , *^mnathpnr) *’ The 
Alanikiras or adornments of its saijicrstnictwrc hoicacr, the Smalal as, Gaaaksis 
Jabs, etc , arc not seen oa the tei iples of so'-c and excepting the Amalaki and 
a nodificalton of the Gaaakst, thca arc absent from the temples of Kashmir 
Where in reaUta the Saraatobbadn of the ‘ VismidUarmottan wras built and when, 
cannot be said as a ct 


Tin icrAooj ania m Tin rniiLis m rar nssi naaRjairraKa 


T1 c icoao;,rapli\ of the \ isnn temple S ira atobhadra is ;,ivcn ba its plan In 
the mam GarbliaRrln, facing, the mam directions, arc the four aspetts of \isnu, 
their 8 Saktis arc assi^netl to tl e Garbliapfh is at the comers of the main 
GaibhaRjha I our of the Aaat its of Visnii occupa the snnll tempk s m the comers 
of theja^atl 2J j,ods arc stitioncd in tl c cloister Two groups of them arc i.iicn 
the one, headctl ba Ganida coninriscs the weapon>di\ inilics or Aandhapimisas of 
the Tcsjjcctiac fortnsof Visnu Ananla, Makara, and the Kaustubha Jewel arc also 
amon, st these j,ods The other senes of dia unties does not co npnsc the properties 
and faculties of Visnu but surrounds his jiresciicc with all the powers of knowlcdi,c 
tinlxxlicti, from the Gaa atrl and the Pour \ cdxs, to bitpkha i and Yo^a, I’aficaritra 
and Pasupata, and includes the 5 Malubhfitas 

In the 8 small shnnes Ixrlow the hii,h platform at the side of the steps arc the 
Pratiluras, the door keepers of Visnu, or the 8 PlmcLs arc installed there or the 


'♦Am nwsl the Caiiflsath \of’ini o( lemilcs the one in Mitiah Cwahor, c nth 
centtir) (ASIAK 1915 16, It I p i*') consisting of 65 (t) cell# in its round tnclosure aiij n 
cifciitar central tcmilc hasinij a MapO^l a wonll corresi'ond to the 'saraalo! ha Ira n oa 
closely than the other hjisethral tcmih# of thi# Lind 
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Guardians of tlie eight regions. Tlie V. Dli. gives preference to the Pratilifiras for 
‘‘they are the Dikpalas and Planets’’ (LXXXVII. 37). A similar identiheation, 
that of the stars and the Pada-devatas of tlic Vastiimandala is also given in the 
V. Dh.^ (p. 32). The gods of the Vastiimandala have their images or those of their 
lieutenants set up in tlic temple, at their jiroper place. The re-cluction of the 
iconography of tliis Visnu temple to that of the Vastiipurusamaiulala ma}^ Ixi seen 
not only in the presence of the 8 Dikpalas or their substitutes but also in the 
number of the divinities which, counting the 4 central images as aspects of the 
one Visnu — ^is 45, the number of the Vedic gods of the Vastiimandala. " 

An3^ temple, however, of my shape, planned according to the Vastumandnla, 
incorporates in its shrines and innermost sanctuaries, — or in its walls around the 
one and onlj^ Garbhagrlia — the eight directions of space and their presiding 
principles; it is a place of manifestation of the various forms of the eightfold 
principle such as the Asta-inurti of 8iva, in the temple Kamala. 

Equall}’’ significant however with this reduction of a specific iconograph}", and 
its architectural plan to that of tlic underlying VTistuinandala, are specific shapes 
of temples which belong to definite divinities. The 8iva temples, housing a Linga 
(the fifth group of temples) arc foremost amongst them. Nonetheless, the second 
group, the Srnga temples, small square slirines having a peaked roof were also 
Linga shrines (verse 19), thougli not cxclusivch^ as Ihc}* could be dedicated also 
to all the other gods (verse 17). 

The Valabhi temples, on the other hand, had a more spacious interior, those 
forming the sixth group were supported hy pillars, and had an open front. The 
temple Valabhi itself, thrice as long as it was wide, had tlircc Amalakas on its 
roof. They were made to correspond to the presence of a leniar}^ of gods in the 
interior; Brahma, Visnu and Siva, or Visnu, between Sun and iloon, were thus 
installed. The Valabhi building, jiowever, b}’’ its ver}* shape, is accommodating; 
more than a ternar}^ of images or also but one image can be housed tliere. Thus 
other Valabhi temples are described as housing groups of gods, the Iklothcrs, 
Planets, Stars, all the 12 Suns, 11 Rudras, 8 Vasus, 8 DikpfilaSj.etc. The Valabhi 
temples were adjustments of actual houses or of halls (sabha) ; they left no lasting 
mark on the Hindu temple.’" Their roof however, as it were, was lifted from them 
and raised to the third, fourth and twelfth store}" on the temples of group seven ; 
this position the Valabhi holds to this day also on South Indian Gopuras. 

A specific shape of the temple, as closeh" connected witli the shape and name 
of its deity as are the Linga temples, is the temple Garuda. It resembles the bird 
Garu^a having two wings : these have the sliape of attached shrines ; the main 
building of the temple forms the bod}" of Garuda, the vSiin-bird, who carries vSurya, 
the Sun. The temple here has the shape of the Viihana and thus is similar in its 
function of conveying divinity to those temples which were built in tlie likeness 
of the chariots of the gods. 

. The Sun temple Garuda houses the image of Surya, in the central building. 
It IS flanked in the lateral shrines by Danda and Piiigala or by Saturn and Yama 


divinities are assigned to the Garbhamandira and its lateral Himavan shrines. 
Valabhi, cf. also S.S. XLIX. 132-34. 
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or bj Kesa\a (Visnu) and Si\a This is its primary destination In it however 
other gods too were enshrined and their lateral' divinities They are Candra the 
iiloQti, Kama, Indr a, Yama, Varuna and Kuaera They are connected with and 
thus are substituted for Surya Garuda himself, the Bird form and Vahana of 
the Sun, has also his image enshrined as the mam duinity, he is flanked by 
Kasyapa and Vinata 

Sury a and his attendants ate substituted not only by gods of the family of the 
Sun but by one of the three great gods, Brahma, Sna or Visudeva and their 
lateral divinities Vasudeva may be accompanied b\ Rudra (Siva) and Brahma 
or also by Gaiaida and Ananta or also bv Gariida and Aruna, the Vahana and the 
Charioteer of Sury a 

To whichever god the temple Garuda is dedicated, it is a temple of Sury a 
who shines m all these images Dliarma in the mam temple and Artha and Kama 
in its wings may also be worshipped m this temple the purpose of whose construction 
like that of any temple is to attain Moksa ( Visvakarmaprakasa’ VI 10) 

The relation of the shape of the temples and their dedication at the age of the 
‘Visnudharmottara’, — at a date from the seventh century but prior to the 
'Samaranganasiitradhara', are manifold Specific shapes of the temple were dedi 
cated to specific gods the Sn a Lmga temples of the fifth group and the Laksmi 
shrine Grha of the seventh group Shapes specifically designed for a particular 
god were also used for otiier deities the temple Garuda House or hall shapes 
were used as places of image worship the ‘sabha’ shaped temples of group three 
and the si\th group The temples were laid out m conformity with the Vastu 
purusamandala and were thus suited for dedication to one particular deity and his 
aspects the Visnu temple Sanatobhadra, or to different gods and their aspects 
the temple Kamala 

Several traditions are represented in the V Dh Some of them are also 
embodied in other accounts The 20 temples of the ‘Visvakarmaprakasa’ were 
destined to enshrine a Lmgi (VI 100 7) They have the same purpose m the 
‘Matsyapurana* which however adds — from another tradition — 3 further names to 
the 20 temples Two of them Valabhicchanda and Grha — both of them described 
in the V Dh are temples of Gauri, in the M P “ The selfsame 20 temples m the 
‘Brhat Samhita’ however house an image (pratima LV 10) 

The V Dh does not, as a rule, give the dedication of those of the twenty 
temples which it describes 

The shapes of the 20 temples in the ‘Visnudharmottara are composite and 
complex, they do not convey any definite dedication and were used as Siva temples, 
or images were enshrined in them, according to the vanous needs of devotion 

Thus, concluding its chapter on the temples, the ‘Garuda Parana I XDVII 
35 f, sums up the position "All these temples are different from each other m 
construction, shape and measurement, some have a socle others are without it 
The temples are built according to the different images Due to different traditions 


” The Visvakarmaprakasa docs not include these names m its enumeration but adds 
the description of Valabhicchanda and Snvrkja (VI go and io6) Gflia and Valabhicchanda 
are temples of the Goddess also in the V Dh , either of them is dedicated to Lak§ini 
Valabhicchanda is also dedicated to Durga as v ell as to Brahma Visnu Siva etc etc 
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(‘samskara', in which are comprised the schools of architecture and the influences 
that acted on them) and on account of the differences in shape and name there exist 
many different Prasadas of the Gods”.^‘ 


THE POSITION or THE VISNUDHAMrOTTARA IN VASTUSASTRA 




These differences constitute the wealth of the form of the temples and are its 
resources. Heterogeneous and man}^ as tlie\’' are the knowledge of their use, the 
science of architecture, has but one source. It is in God who reveals it to a Sage 
and who transmits it to his successor. Siva is the fountain and origin of the science 
of architecture, or Brahma or Visnu. This is how Aganias, Puranas and 
Vastusastras tell of Vastuvidj^a, which, being auxiliary to the Veda, is part of the 
primordial Knowledge. The sequences of the preceptors and the schools which 
they represent lead each on the one end into a particular province and phase of 
temple building activit 3 ’', while b}' the other end they converge in the primordial 
Knowledge and in God for whom the temples are raised on firm ground. 

In the majority of the Vastusastras, Siva who has also taught the 64 arts to 
Garga (p. 48) — is the source whence Vastuvid}^!, the science of architecture, is 
revealed, as in the ‘Visvakarmaprakasa’, I. 3-4; 'Agnipurana’, chapters XCIX f; 
in the ‘Mayamata^ ‘Kas 3 ^apasi]pa* and ‘Manasarn^ whereas it is Brahma in the 
selfsame ^Visvakarmaprakasa’, XIII, 108 f, in the 'Brhatsamhita’ and the Tsana- 
sivagmrudevapaddhati ’ . 

Visnu, in his Matsya Avatar, imparted the science to'Manu. The names of 
its 18 preceptors (p. 141) are given in the same passage of the ‘Mats 3 ^apurana’ 
(CCLII. 2f.).^^ In Visnu (Ha 3 ?^agriva) the ‘Ha 3 ’'asrrsapancaratra’, has its origin 


The margin for differences in the dedication is wider even than that for the orientation 
of the temples (p. 233). While the underlying principles of the latter are recognizable in most 
of the texts — the *Agni Purana*, XXXIX. gf. being in agreement with S.S. and I.P. — , the 
Wisvakarmaprakasa*, VII. 107-10, and the 'Matsya Purana’, CCLXX. 31-4, amongst the early 
sources, assign Vi§nu Jalasayin to the North-East and Srinivasa (Laksnii) to the West. Nandin 
however is in front of the temple, or in the East, ^nd as these texts treat of Siva temples 
exclusively, the usual position of Siva is ceded to Vi§nu, and his place in the West is occupied 
by Laksmi. 

The following names of the eighteen Preceptors arc associated with extant treatises : 

Atri : 'Samurtarcanadhikarana’ or 'Atreya Tdntra’. 

Visvakarman : 'Visvakannaprakasa*; cf. also M.S. (RASB. No. 7S45) ; 'Vastuprakaranam* 
(Visvabharati Library, Shantiniketan ; cf. Ph. N. Bose, 'Silpa Sastram*, Punjab Oriental 
Series, voL XVII ; introduction). Cf also Achar^'a, 'Dictionar\"’ s.v. — ‘Aparajitaprabha’, 
Ms., RASB. III. I. 63. 

Maya : 'Mayamata\ etc. cf Acharya, op. cit. 

Narada : 'Vastuvidhana’, 'Naradasilpasastra* (Adj^ar, IX. J. 33). 

Sukra : 'Sukranitisara\ 

The names moreover of the following preceptors out of the eighteen names in the 
‘Matsyapurana’ are referred to in extant Vastu^stras as authorities on which the respective 
treatises are based : 

Bhrgu^ ‘Ha3"a£rsapancaratra’, I. 3-4. 

Atri (Atreya) ; ‘Agni Puraria’; ‘Brhat Sanihita^ Commeutar5^ 
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and also the earlier cliapters of the ‘Agnipurana’ (XXXIX f) They begin with 
the words . “Hayagnva said " 

The ‘Visvakarmaprahasa' thus represents two traditions, the one (I 3-4), 
originated in Siva and transmitted to Parasara, Brhadratha, Visvakarman and to 
his pupil, who compiled the VP,- and the other (XIII, 108 f), originated in 
Brahma and imparted to Garga who transmitted the knowledge to Parasara 

Within the second tradition is, m the mam, Virahamihira’s summary m the 
‘Brhat Samhita’ His account is based on Garga (LV 31), but also on Manu 
To Manu, in the ‘MatS 3 ’-apurana’ the science was imparted by Visnu , it is m 
almost complete agreement with the ‘Visvakarmaprakasa' and, though uttered by 
Visnu pertains exclusivelj' to Si\a temples 

The manifold interconnections within these tenets are shown as much by their 
statements as by the names of those to whom they are attnbuted 

In the ‘Visnudharmottara*, III, chapters LXXXVI VIII, it is Markandeya, 
who instructs King Vajra in the science of architecture “ Markandeya, 
according to the ‘Hayasirsapaucnratra* I 1-7, had received the science from 
Bhrgu to whom it had been transmitted by Mahesvara (Siva) Mahesvara had 
received it from Brahma, and Brahma from Visnu as Hayasirsa 


Vasijtha Ur S Comm , ‘Agni Pwrapa’, 'Devi Pura^ia', LXXII r 4 
Viivakarman ‘Brhat Satphita , ‘Agm Puraua’ 

Ma>a ‘Brhat Saiphita , Isanasivagunidevapaddhati’ 

ISarada ‘Agm Purapa’, ‘llanasara* 

Nagwajit 'Brhat bagihita’, 'Citralakjapa* 

Nandisa (Nandin) Br S Coram 
Sukra Br S Comm , ‘Naradasilpasastra’ 

Brhaspati Br S Comm , Naradasdpasastra’, ‘Devi PurSpa’, ‘M3nasara‘ 

In addition to the eighteen Preceptors of the ‘JIatsja Purana’, the ‘Agni Purana', 
XXXIX 1-6, gives the names of 25 Tantias amongst which six of the names of the Matsya 
innina* are included as ‘authors' and also the ‘Hajasir^apancaratra’ as 'Hayaarsa tantra' 
The 25 Tantras, most of which arc known as yet by their names only, appear to 
have belonged to Madhyadesa (A P XXXIX 6 ) 

Of the many preceptors and authorities whose names are not included m the “Eighteen 
the following have been referred to in the present context 

Parasara ‘Visvaknrmaprakasa’ Br S Comm , 'Jilanujyalayacandnka' 

Markandeja ‘Markamjeya vastusastra’, cf Pli N Bose, ‘Principles of Indian Silpasastra', 
(Punjab Oriental Senes, vol XII p 12) Two works by Markapdeja are referred to lu the 
‘Manujyalayacandnka*, I 7 9 

Aparajita, a mind born son of Visvakarman ‘SamaraAganasutradhara’ II I The 
‘Aparajitapfccha’, ‘Aparajitaprabha’ and the 'Aparajitasutta* of the Brhacchilpasastra’ beat 
Ills name Marici, the author of the ‘Vaikhanasagama’ is referred to in the ‘Naradasdpasastra' 
Further authorities referred to m the Commentary of the ‘Bfhat Satpbita' include Kasyapa 
(o whom might be traced back the prototype of the ‘Kasyapasilpa’ 

Sn Kumara, the author of the ‘Silparatna’ may have his place m the tradition as a 
successor of the Preceptor Kumara (Svamikarttika) of the 'Matsyapurapa' 

’* In part II ch XXIX, Pu§kara (Siva 7) instructs Bhargava Rama ‘Pauskara' is one 
of the 25 Tantras of the ‘Agnipurana’, XXXIX It is not known to which d}masty King 
Vajra belonged If the name Brhadratha, in the ‘Visvakarmaprakasa' could be taken to refer 
to the last Maurya King of that name, the ‘Visvakarmaprakasa’ would thereby show its 
teaching established lU Eastern India before 184 B C 
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The continuity of the tradition is given not only b}’ the contents but frequently 
also by the names of the Sastras and those who compiled them. The ‘Visvakarma- 
prakasa’ for example is the work of a disciple of Visvakarma. Originally, the 
name Visvakarma is that of the working aspect of the Supreme Principle, Brahma 
being its thinking aspect. Thus Visvakarma is a proper name not only of a great 
architect, but every Sthapati is descended from Visvakarma. Correspondingly, the 
other three classes of craftsmen are born of Ma3m, Tvastr and Mann, respectively, 
these four archetypal workers having originated from the four faces of Visvakarma. 
(‘Manasara’, II). Thus is undone ontologically the fall of the architect and the 
craftsmen (those who are Vaisyas and Sudras, cf. ‘Samaraiiganasutradhara’ VII. 
14-17) as narrated in the ‘Brahmavaivarta Purana’. 

The wealth and contingencies which time, place and the ethnical carriers have 
brought to the structure of the temple are comprehended in Vastusastra. Their 
minutiae are measured against abiding principles. All the time the architect 
carries within him the knowledge and responsibility of his descent which is 
confirmed, — or of his fall — ^which is redeemed, by his work which implies a realisa- 
tion of its origin and purpose. 
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jreTjRTTRFri *n^*rR JpF^fira*i[^ I 
q?7t*rR 11^11 

3Tffef^l??RK«I 3;^^^TT7fvT^»rT I 


'3xiHlfiiI^ TT^RT SR?T^* ^(JTKiijnriJ^I 
aTT^^«RUnfdMMI-<T^ 

3T?ftpT gR{«i^ t 
f^rT ^ fq<raT f^rf^ gtr w^w 
vs ^ ^ 

3 ??^^ ^ I 



5 lT 3 lJ^g; Ut<JU 

■Hrj^qc f^J^* «7 C I 

ST^TP^ 3^ SRK> null 

TKlf^TTRrP^P^ t?irHlf ^5 ?ft 3 I^ I Ro| I 
*<qiKi\RittHt*?qiai ^inrRn ^ i 

3^H3ns??rT ir?II 

^71%^ TTTRr^ f^TT^: I 
?Rir?T^ fevq^ IR^^n 

JRTRPI^® ^ *TRT^5 ^o {c'A^^ I 
3 ftrrai«n^ Ts^ptoig^fH fl?raT^iR?li 
R^q ig<».'^‘773[ 3 «n«Rr: I 
3 ^ 3 fif^: iR«ii 


* See p II, ‘Vastuvidhana’ 

\\ \m\ \[ erai ^1 ^gc^H i « l ^ '7 l k I i 5 i ftj^qra i 

«i PRST^ft I «; I gi ^TTTRni 1 ?• 1 *rn% I t? I sn'iiii’^ 
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1 1RJ<1 1 

3Trq^ 5TRH?n qjfeqn i 

=q iR^ll 
qJTO 7 M 5^-^ OT =qT^ I 
^Fsr^F^jf MWKTri^^: iiR^ii 

^snqjHi 

JTcireqKffffH HSRgiRcn^ftrafq i 

'<5 q«n?T 5 iiq$.ll 
'<vs gqtHS?! ftrqrrFTkeq^: \<C I 
q|%=^ST5T TF^' ll^oll 

f^2niri5Tfq5T% =Erpiq- ci% 5'<T: ll^^ll 

^Kkq?=q ftrqqnqjfkqq^ I 

%qFT^ 5 ??qq 5 ^ ^i^ll^^ll 

u sTsmsH^nq: II 
II 'm ^Jrr^^TFT: ii 

srqwn^JTHr^qrffl- q-Hg=q^?q iq^rq; i 
Rfe^DT q?!^’ fnq^Nl ^ \\<{\\ 

qi’q wisitg^rqjpi qqrr^feq^ i 

f^T =q- ^ ?Ttq =q Hife^ IPJl 
?n5% f^|q5^=qq ? am# ^ gFqwig^i 
qqqjoT s<T=n|; =q qrf ii^ii 

1 trs^l n\ 

?vs 1 5 guwitI_ I f 5 i 5 tiTrjfRt|;^Er- 5 ig | 

^ I feR?-'R<7 I 

>o 


3 ? 5 £r i:^ “qq 

^ amj^crg:^ qr^ qrrif^q:!^ i 

=q arflwra =q iiJ(ii 

?qc^q#t R HqsRT qqqjcftfqq# f^mrr: l 
qsqjtof wisg'-bl# 5 

^qgnq^of ^TiiqiJI q^j^'-hlui'+H^ I 

qlqqoT ^qr# q^or^ =q ll^ll 
si^ferqq qw =q i 
3T5#W % (qk) q# ?;=a#iq q^qr iicii 
q'hpft® g qs^# frdq qq# qqr i 
qqjk^cf f|q# fqgpqrE^fiq# qqr 115.11 
qq qwffq qqq q% fqqfqq f?qqq; 1 

133 gt 3 T ^qkkq TrRqToqrqqq^qiq; 1 1 ? oI | 
^rqirkkq qrxiaq qqg^cnfqqrqq: 1 
^qiB# qqlffl^ qog# ^Tarqfkq \]\^\\ 
q?Hq gqmqk qq^qi^q^q^ 1 
qqg 'JJTT qm aqj qi^g^.qtq >3;qqq ^ 1I?R11 
q^qr# ^qrc^’q qrfqqnk fw^q 1 
"iqfqT ^q ^qi^Nikqaqraq ii^^ll 
q%mqt ftrd fqpqii^qq 1 R fqq i^q 1 
qqT?qt Rrd fmuTmqq^qtft^ ftR: li^yil 
kq^qrktfg miq fqfe Jjqq: IRkH 

f^qrqiqtfoT y flq^qrk q'jqqq 1 
'q 3 [qnqg ?kq =q^:qTk q'i^qq ilUll ' 
f^qiqrk^kgqq qn^fmqr fqqrqq: 1 
<jq#f%qHTql 5 q qjmq^k ^ qqr: ll?«ll 

II ?{q qi^^t# qT^fqqk q^s^qrq: ii 

?8 1 qm 1 u I frnkm: 1 ?* 1 qq?t%3 t 

\ I kiq 'Iq 1 ?. I cqqqqiqql’ 1 ^ 1 I 
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II II® 

II snr 5PTt^: 11 

?fI>T7T^T3^T^ : — 


STTHT^ ^iR'^nfjT ^ i 

^ii%'?l^^ 3^; ll^^ol) 

3 wirf^ Ptt^ ^k+cM^ti ii^^^ii 
3 'Ett 5^ '^gvrlTt^ j 

«IfFn f3?pi?t^5fR *i^<-<4h 5^: 

*n4s*T?fr: ^rair ii^^^ii 

ftnsRoi 5FF5T ?TM ( 

sR^'sjj ii^^yn 

fr^arr ?jfs^ g i 

^rpsr ewr^oifran u^^l<lt 

jnm^JTWTH ^rr i 


^^lThNl<SKf^T^ I 


^ sn^iejw g i 
jrf^nn^n ^rr sr^n^tTK li^^<ili 


siferRT: swT^ ^'oqr I5*ir i 

^nr^ IhRs+I'Cm f^TTnT: it^^^il 

f^rfqMMI+iHI'H ^ '3T.cSii4 g I 

fi<ffl-^i4 5 <i^(&iiui (<i<.m. 3^^: U^RoU 

RtM<w g ^w^'jr 

3TS«l^'i»T TT1T??T ^:?njJRT g Rfw; I 

dPidliiH ETT g 

STRirf <«nFRra^ 

Ricum !?[ QjIiRt tcHiPt RrRpTra^rii 1 
=PS^R^t»4cr; ?3^ Rm^i^n^svii 

RlW^fclTrs^WIW ^ *bK^d, I 

li+Hiyi Rrt^ 3 ii^syi 

BTT^ ^ inn Rttn^ I 

g ?nT*rR 5 ii^^^ii 

^T ^ Rncus ^ 1 

g ^f^^WTRT ^iRt M^^'sll 


* A Sis of the 'Hayasirjapaficaratra’ is m the Librarj of the Varendra Research Societj , 
Rajshahi The Ms has not been published , certain chapters houe\er have been printed 
(I— XIV) Ch XIII IS copied from the pnnted portion of the text and follows the numeration 
of its verses 

U I t f^Tra^Tn t \ I tr^ 3 0*1151 H31OTIWJI 

JOS 
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^ qr li^^.^ill 

'•TMi ^TijfT g'T: I 

5T^ g =qgKrf'^ ^i^T ^qogsrenrgs^ i 

g qm'' 5^ f^^qq^jfrqrng^ lis^oii 

j=q??T I 

W sqr m g ^mc^HTHT Tfw g j( 1 

q5T^ iib^rii 

qqwM ^RTM qi qs^TM gKfq^q^ 1 
?iq^ =q ^sqfjri sra ti qrn^ll^^^ii 
: ^TT’jlt 1 

qrm^ =qg¥rTn: qTqn?:?^^^ il^^vil 
qrm^qr^^Rg JT^5?:wt=^fq^ i 

q“-w?;5?Rq qq^^T g q\ta ii^^f<ii 
qWTrr^ flgoT: qtqqqqr qqqqoqq: I 
qq;^% ^q5qg;?qi?iH^ =q ii^^^ii 
q'b'^jfq ^FDjjq^^irq q' i 

qrqsqr qPFiFqT g fspsq^ =qqr> ^ qqq^u^^vsn 
qqTJ^q qi|^‘ g I 

qgqfq g qj^ ^qrq q^iiifw]^ il^^cil 
^N=q qqq^lft# ^q q^ I 

qqcq?=q qqr i^qfgqftsrqgff^ 


qfqqrqrq f^g =qTH?qqtqft 1 
?T^Tq?:i^?^qT g qqf^ g q%5r lI^5?o|l 
5r^=^ ?ftqT ^qg'iVqT ^qqftq^^ i 
3TU^^ qmrq^^q g qqf^ uq^q =q ii^y^u 
qrqq ^ qiqsqi qrg^qqqrq^ ! 

g jqqq fef^ qr^ qrqq iIk5^>ii 
^ qrq^q' g qgq qjq^ q- 1 
q^ q|qfq?i g q^ ^qqqq q|g ii^y^i! 
^iqq'lq^rqTgTb' ^TH^'qftqr??^ I 

qiqiqiKiaj^^q^Tq qq^ qr fq^fqqqji3«’^ii 
qrqiqqiRgccrm’qqpiTtfl qqir q ^ i 
q;fqBq»q^;n qRrrqrqt qqrqqrq^ il^5^j;ll 
qgqiqqfqftoqr^’' : r%TT ?:qqT gq: I 
gTKqqqH^gqT qq^ qqr ii^yiii 
cT^qHW ^ ^qig snqFT wqqq^ I 
qrqq^iw^q^: qRnqqiq-JtjrRq [ ii^vvsll 
qrqfs^^ qgqr^ qr i 
qq^wt sq^ fecFm iriqqq qqr ii^5^(iii 
'^>'*^-ird\ fd^q qg^qr^i qqieq^q i 
qkq?q fqqiq g qrfqq g qqiqq ! ii^5?8.ii 
sn^nqrq qqr qri^ q%q ^q^Tregqr i 
qnqq^g qqi qH^qT ^q^^WgnT ll^Jcoll 

11 ^fq qr^aqq^gqqe^qqqk^: ll^^ll 


^ 1 fq^cTR^gci gH 1 VI qrrrqqTm ^ i 
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II II® 

II II 


( ^^ >4 ^ ?? 3 irp^ g^Mi'^sTctii^ii 

HPit 3[Tf^ ^ ^ 

JSlf^’ ^ srcTs ^ 'TsfW fir? I 

^THK I iI^T^ ?^mwtsf^i^ ii^n 

KX^ 5nf^ ^ ?t4:T Rwran 1 

^ JRT 3 ^ inir* 115^11 

^ ^ST^T n^i 

^VilH 5 S^rlqT 2 «R. liyi 

^1^=5: sfpefrmfsii g ^\ 

31^: s^^^k^. ^ II^U 

r:ifiTqt tr^>T«r’T^sifiT5rT«r ^raf^: i 

wgm 5 TT V il^U 

^tn^^TW* ^V 5 =^: sjiSK: fp^ng. 1 

!( 1 ici I 

HTJTTq^ ^ g \ i 

stg?^ s^ util 

^?i«rrat^ fq^frq ^thki^U^ »U 


^ ^Rwirfq vs> i 

<r ^gfqqrpc^n ^ q^^rferfl;^ g ^ I 


tT^THBorfiT^ ll?WI 

■ Sift'S I 

m ilt^U 

JTmt t fin^fq^i 

ijq^iRRirq-Ji^ ' fqrnH SIR 

rrgqqRTit ?n(n)^t*^ i 

?n*TT<,uiciijii ?Tnq>T*r fcR^rf^i^^nTJi^ii^tii 
«rw ^pqwi iRoil 

f^RT 'Tlft^rtfr t ? 'RRiT I 

5 trri 

55 RT qr JT i 

lfr=qii 


* Copied from a nianiisciipt in the Government Sanskrit College Library, Calcutta, wliicli 
Is a copy of the manuscript No D 3421 of Government Oriental JIanusenpts Library, Madras 
t I €nf^% 1^1^ nijjEB 1 \ t w I ^1 ^niHTFT I V 1 iaqcft5iT5igJi^3^i 

^1 I »i wnnn^^i ^\ ftnatJ 1 €i 

t® I ^taxsiSiaiis^P^ g sRsqrt^ JTmcqv I Ui ftrtJienR^qT i x\\ vft I 
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'TTU ^ II 053 H_ 115^11 

i^f^‘ jftrf;' fg:fe^ i 

?Hdl^d^41^^q^ I RJ<1 1 
3f?I ^^^ftFTdq;. I 

?S( ^JTf% 5 TFiqg.lP 4 H 

^s( i gi T^:ggg?* i 

555'<Tin5IT JT ^ g ^TTf^fijf!' 

I 

f^-'r^-^-fg:-=^g:-'il?TxR^^^^ 1 1^<^ 1 i 

f 5 {^=qi:q^d^^Pri^ \R%\\ 

?f g ST^^ri^fe 

5t«TT TOEIH^tW f^: 'T^fgmFnTFTVrr^ 1 
^STT =^ci® ghf;’ !?« fd^dJiq^ll^^il 

^ ^ fksw I 



I 4 =bl<?^da I 

^ ^ fewra?ng;ii^^il 

< i( ig.K ^ ^ i ^ t g ^JTFrar 1 

^T JIT^RTf^ ll^«ll 

3 Tfsrd^?T fiiF^rrawOT i 

3T5Em 5TFT Ro 5TfqSI 1I^J(1I 


flrf^ RX gTsn' Wk ?En 4 |-fe% i 
sRr^krF^^Fffof RR ^uiT qm^i^ifqd) ii^Sit 
^ 5 I^TTHtf?cr 8 Jund I 

iqsdiftj'hr qr ii^vsh 

f^=q-g:q^-^qT 5 iTfiT: qrf^: ? 2 r^f^sg I 
m ^feFnTFi^ TTO^q'sfr^ H 3 dii 
^^ 5 pfl?q^»T^'^duaiqq;ic(JiTra^l 5 q,l 

t^lkHieKW^fidlri^T ll^yi 

5W fli qsg ^ ^rq^: tn^wFi^n^ ili?o|l 
fel^ qFPKqFdfq qr^^ldiiiiy/di I 
g q^wt JTO^IH? 2 cTRI% l| 5 ^?II 
3 TS 1 dJ(lU 7 qiJR^q g I 

5 Tdq% fq=qg: q'^^VfFFffe; fqW.qT HX^dl 

qir dddJciki g q^qkr fq’ 3 ci^^i% i 


g qqw fqq^STft 


s ?T?I: Iiysjl 


q^roqqDrhr^ iis^s^ii 

qqq;i5C^tfd^^?^ =qg: q^ q^^q:.i 
^ ^4 fq^l^dT liyj<ll 

fsRT^ qqRq^qi: I 
^ wt^ ?qTq^ g fgcilxTflT: II?/§II 
qqjflfqq^Rt g qH^^rqgqrpr: i 
qFKRi* qqrl: ^qT^qqfe#' sjftr^t^icrq R's ll!^s>ll 
^ g =0di ‘ g q?^4 q?itTq mq^% i 
^rqwi qr qsisi’ ^ qr iis^<^ii 


U 1 fgfw I ?« I HFqg .1 ?k I I li I 555 q;iiqF?r^ i ?>s i i 

?t;t Ui fesEiRreH,! ko I aj^mr qrn^ qi|: 1 k? | f^f^ii I ^fbir i 

I I k« I ^ 1 ^k I ^ 51 ^ I I qT 5 !ftiferrc 5 tn i kw i 

1 g[^?nK* I 
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II (I 


3 TS ft ftt^ 1 

^ HT<n ?7 ^ 5 . nVtll 

«i?T CT?y ?T?iftr ^rr ?i?n v I 

ilJc'ti 

*Te^ ^ ll!(^n 

Sfft^ ^^T^TOT ’T«cr^ 1 

II^^H 

‘jilxf 'TftT#T?T I 
^^Trii^i5=cn iii^vi 

mn f?^ 3 c^'^T ^liTiT^KTn i 

PTftftqg q^m^l fejpnf^TR ii^^vi 

ft jnn?hp^^ili(!(ti 

^im Jfm^T ijjrftsrftH i 

njTUrTfti3TT5% ii^eji 

'pai g l 

5 - u^«ii 

^tlt HTTWrt'^ ftiTiPrrw I 

P^ft^TH^ ^ ^ ^TOJTRTff II, cu 
^nnr iRTTg^^rWir H3S tw t 
ST^ snfir^ ^ ^Tgi^RTTH. ll!(^ll 
p<p=5nntftw *^31 

qfbnl: f^nn^ T^f^feTvngRT \\\*n 

JirT^Jif Ji: H 'Riftsnr ll^?ii 

cT^ '^TipT^nr ^ i 


?n| g WTR mrt ft^'i=^^TTffnFH.n*^^i 

^ ’fa’ll 

5 JTT 3T|?n?Iin?n:i?I ll^^ll 
?rq»nnOTipra i 

jmn3[ ii^vii 

Mo ^lftfI^ftTH.n‘!(l 1 
smfvitRriT^JT g 3 I 

ergci ^ nmr ^n^Tifirni ii^*il 

srft^ JiTiftcTEift tt*'*ll 

ttfft ft?l^ g q-giTT^l^Tt^TW I 
wf7<rptft:ift5T prr?5m?l«r li^ill 

s^TTfT HTT I 

Jt^SSmrlg ';?ET?Tfe-54^3 11*^11 
ftt:3WliT?rJ^VTOqt mm I 

ft^tn?l g g^^kil ^rrsiTTlta iiviou 
fttTFT^r Mk ftipifr 5 ^Tr?ftS^T?cJT 5 ^feFT | 
s^iraftmn tpr eh i «'<ii 

^rw fp^ ftcTT)Ti?t5iim7^Er Jn i 

RET^nilE^Tn Eli i1TTiflJIiPi3?7i g Iiy);^ll 

^^^ m\ Jirnifp^'^ g Epfjjtu I 

iWPH^Ei g?rf sTn^ft^-Tt^^srV^En nvs^jj 

ft^oiii-eiy^rmT Bin m^ sift^ftipi i 
iTvrf^tfq-gjifm ^^[ftiHiUigfT:! v<i ftviyu 
a5«»ii<t^t^^iiirtf;iPT «rT irirr i 
fciftnls ftf^iEniT^Titn^ il'^lcU 


^<11 ’pil^wralp:^!^! ?• I Wcim I H?T t I I WPU 

5 V I 5 r^mri 5 Vi wn 3 « 5 ^i «ra » I 5 «; i ?nti t ^ i 

V* I nipBi V? 1 T^« \ wix^ffiq^’TT^i V5 « wv i 5»ii 

vv » frrm} v^i v* i vjTnrmpr i v«; i fr 3 ^ i 


100 
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SR fir^Tfirt fkw 1 ll'sf^ll 

sTRTi^sfqr u?n i 

iR <ft5%sT?rr ^ 1%?nTt g iivs^ll 

giR??T5^Rf^’' '^r ^fTcW i 

giJT sn^TT^ RI5^5JgifT ^ llvsi^ll 

^nsninfrnsiT i 

* <0 "V 

1 i\s5.n 

fqWTSRoft^^q-; JrR?>Sgt?T^^: I 
fe^TFt usffrc^xjjiRf^ lid oil 

?Tsr?1wi^fw§fg:3<ii ildi^ii 

^iRtgsRcfd vTTirr 1 

^rn%5rdc^Ei ^iiir ^rit^ t^o nd^ii 

k'i 3 ^'TT?'^ 1 

3=2^ 5{^ lld^ll 

WHHR ITS sfhB* RTSTT’^ J(^ § ^Rt IT^ 1 

^ ^rsTR qi^^^i%^TiT iidi^ii 

§T??ii^ eqr^ TR^ fiiiTTTrfliTqp I 

fSTT^: «TTf |?3^: RRd^: ||<:i(ll 

iTSfiTRJxfj’ %I^IT^| 
RiRcj^giil^ [a] ^fii^ I Id III 
5ntoT^ ^n^rf 'Tt Bprurgr: i 
^HTT^: siRi:: jfkB Ji%JT iTsfilR^ lid's]! 

^ ^rqi^ ?^'T^r itIh i 

||dd|| 


^vr^* qr fqiT^* m qioRTOgq 3 m 1 

qr qnq qr iHTftrTnq lld^li 
qq sBjorg W lir^q =qqn5fTnF.iT 1 
qqfRiTS^^ irf^ RIFTROT iT^q H^oH 

=q- qjTfesr^ ^fqisfqqri 
sno^ 5 qfeq^q.iia?ii 

fo|Ci^'^ 5 TI ferci^q q I 

qm^ qrfiq ^ ^qfqqr hut: ii^iiii 

qqfqrqrifqqqFq wer' qiq^ q^q 1 
iRifcJPifq fq qqs'qR qft^fwT iis .^11 
i<j( qRUTinq n^fqqq i 
qgiiqiqqFq J(| qFR qfcstfqqq iiE^ll 
3 TET?f q qqq =q qqqiqrq^ q 1 

? srfqqfqr^’ ^-qq^ J^vs qRthlfqqq iis.!<ii 

o-'-kh qrRqrqR^ I 
^fqqqRfqqT^sfq qrniqfqjmfqqq li£.^il 
fs^’ qif^ qgqiqTfq 1 
qrq^ *1311 qrqqtecTqfkqq WI'^W 
qR srqqisdE^q J(d qni:^ 1 

ijS. qsH%il 5 .<iii 


^T^JTt-q^ qcIHrqifiqqqTfq q 1 15 . 5.1 1 
qqgqR^^liqcrTqqTqtqqqqqq I 
fqqrq qqqTiT R 5^?i TijlTR^ qqq IRooll 
qqq qT^^^qur qit rflqq gq'tRiq: i 
qqqrq ql:^qiTFqiq Ri^rVi =q il?o?ii 


I q^qTSTqgRqgf^Ti J^e I ^ g F^fcT^T 1 

k? I ^Iqt I I qqifsgoi) wn) 'n^fqRTT qsu^ I k^ I Riqr'q: I ks 1 q?f?rEtii? 

urq \ kk I qu^ > k| i “ggRiJigTsi q I kvs I to? I k*: I qqi I 

k^ I fq# I 
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Il'ETfWTW.ll 


^ I 

*1# 3 ^ rg gpa^ J n* ii^o^u 

5iRt% fttT*Tr?l a ^ I 

5rnniT^t?PT s' ^^penTm^. n^o^ii 
^hwHjhnn^ 5 5^T ^o 
WHiy^»nV<JW5 13 11^5^11 

gf3^l3 ll^oyi 

iis^fl^^ci?^q5S ?r% ^ i 

?T>TT^cH?ft?3R JrT?q^n^o^n 

=?I3nhT Z-*^ ^ lUoVsll 

si^HT^TRUny^ ^f3 "Tr?3?J3^: I 

ennns-40?m 3 ^^*rrn3: ii^o<;ii 

fi[ i 

^ 5in?3p4SV4 SS^ M«t>KrH3H H^oyi 

^WT^. i 

W W N I y WuRy^ SH 1 i. JWS'T: il^^oll 

«3^'iiiit3 ^giT: 1 

5IWRTT^3mTTlvjfm gq^n 3t«33- 11^^11 

s^ 3 3Tni prR^^rfq^53: \\\\?i\ 

3^ q^ stf wi?^r $l'i3^^3 I 

3*TT <1^ 5 WlHlJRl^* nVtVll 

shts' srfJi^ 'fts ^ Tq;»Txl7^qjii I 
3T3t ^ ^ sfq 3ti3^ nutn 


mwF^' ‘fisHf^’ i 

Tw fwgg^ “g sft ^ g?3% nu^ii 
3 ^rnr^f gfegr su i 
^ ^Nn ^VS q?jRro3?^^tS?3T?T Jin'®!! 
3aj5«3qd^f3 gfiim^l ^13^3 f? I 
313^ 5Tfil% 3g3^’^33T 

33<lfjt 3irP=3T{3 ^TOTCTTWggjirra | 

TTira ^3 3133 ’q’ fil3T ££31311^^* 
3l(rt't) 3n3% gV^r ^33 33^7% I 
3m3^3P33^ 3 3hRl3 Prq^ lltRoll 

<:li'4^f<l<tif^r'S 3 f^glH ^ I 

313 3T 533KT3T 3 3TIKT3 53 333UWII 
31^ 3 33^ grfr 33^ I 

3?33T^Ssf^ 3T 

erf^gferg ^>l<^t^ 5^733? 3(H'4dl I 
3^gT 3Jd< i g 3f grar^ 33gR^iU^i^n 
33^ 331^ 1 

srfg^ 3T ^qj^sfg 3T U^^Vll 

qifg ^»3Tn3'i3 1 
HtggRgs^ yi4ig*n^3i^ 33T n?^yi 
5?5gT335i^ 3Sr t<S 330Ttg3dW3T I 
3133^31^ 33ff&r ^ftglPr 3gf?3 ff ll^^^lj 

j^grfire^^Riftts^ 3313^3 il?=wu 
msT 3T ^JT5l(?T)'m^ '3 1 

3I31'^dlf3 *BT3f g^Tg^T3^t33 i 
mctdlg g H llUyi 


1 essrnVacu^ j |,n *nn 1 ^^1 q qnqaJt - 1 i\ I \ » ^313^ i 

l^jf I ftrniJisqqiU* g«f3^ 1 5» i i*: « ai^i U i 

33 • 
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vso ^ I 

iT«^ ^r ^jfhir 5n?T8Tr%^ ii^^oii 
^fess: %sr: VS^ ^TT’-TRCflf^^Rg qT 1 

? )¥RIT w-<n IWyiT ll^^^ll 

^ =^- 3 % 5^101: 

^ ^5?r =q- 3 HJHtTf^fnT I 
qr^qf qrsr ?TFJrif^fre^ ^tt 57rtit«i^ ll?3^H 
?ftqTlT 1 

5TnTii%iTf?j^s??T5i sn s[irrr^?:iT ii^^Vll 

f^q^FJTcTJT I 

^TH: vs^ U 93J(11 

qr^^T^H ?T 5 fgjn: I 

5^?TIHqi?T«rpqr ? ^ti=S:'TTqqiipiq^ ll!^^|II 


i 

qi qnq cjgriffeH ^ I 
^JTRgqrrr ^sn ^fliH?Illl!?3vsll 

qiSef I 

HTnt 1 1 ^ 1 1 

q?|t 1 

qjHTo-qrfi fqmrt 3'qq?qq viy n^^syi 
arg^T^T ^ qtfqffwfq 1 

qigxRTqt =q ii?yoii 

STJT^ qiH;q 3 ;R vs:^ I 

Jum^ =q sEj^rnr ii^y^il 
5f^^^eg?%Tf^apm V25 1 

ftrS;’ WM* ni?i?RU 

5m ?ft?FrfiTqn 3 j^ feqrqr^ HT^roff fq 7 nq^ 
11 flFT 11 


vso I I vs? I cet 4: I >s^ I =3 <0% \ JEn?.l «)« 1 Ti'5^nq?^q i 

wk I 3^5T55iH5?i5j t vs^ 1 5i^nlq5!^inHi v>^s 1 ci^:«jqTnfe3^ 1 
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Aiuarakanlaka, Ty,, 5, 365 
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252, 254, 25^ 

AinaiavalT, L., G., 71, loo, 150, 273, 2S3 

3 T 5 » 322 , 34 .>» 350 , 36 S 
Atnbnnialh, L., see Atnarnurithn 
Ainbika, 307 
Ainbivalc, I.., 353 
AiiibumarAa, A., 250 
Ainocln, 2S1, 356 
Aiiiftn, 302, 325 
-kalnsa, A., 340 
AiJiflesvar T., (Ilolal), 2^7 

(Ratanvalli), 350 
(Simrbanninir), 22^^ 

Anaibvarya, 43 
Anala, 33, 92 

Aiiaiula T. (Pn^rnn), j6o, 171 
Ananln, 62, 90, 12S, 2S7, 421, 4 “5 
AiHln{ka), A., 249> 250, 270A, 273-276, 35;, 
Anclhaka, 75 

Andliakarikfi, A., I47i 162, 220, 273, 4-'^ 
Andharika, A., 229, 251 
Aiiga, 229 
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Afighrika, A., 25S 
Aiigiras, 104, 105 

Aiigiila, A., 26, 52, 53, n6, 134, 300-311 
Anliihvad, L,, 161 
Aiiila, 32, 33. 02 
Aniruddha, 14 1 
Aujaneri, h., 214 
Ankiirari^ana, A., 15, S3, icS 
Antara-bhitti, A., 254, 255 
Antanila, A., 213, 254, 255. 522, 366, 376, 

30 ^ 

Antarapatra, A., 246, 24S, 251, 369, 420 
Antari, 260 

Antarik§a, 17, 32, 43, 342, 350 
Antaryaga, iii 

Anukaya-anga, A., 263, 266, 274, 2S4, 293 
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, Amtiatlia-p'itM, A,, 21^ 

Aim^lui)Ii, 4S 
Apn, 32, S9, <>i, r/) 

, Apavnlsa, 32, So 
Ai)nra, 137 

-Prakfti, 2t 

j AparajUn, 4:^5 

, Ap*»*ra, *'a. » aaO, 

» Aratni, 23, 27, 5". 

I A:ca-'7iia, i,V* 

{ Aruha-iMandap. , A., 300, 3'' 3 
I AtdljairirbAvr. , 3^'^ 
j ArdliajV*!, 337 
I Ardh:i-pra*.tara, A*, ;/> ? 

I Artilia-s\;cl (l:rt »1, 4 ^5 
! AT^:aIa, o*, 
j Ari‘ U 4 lc, 27 

! Arjuna Katka, Mainnli.vp;:rans 
{ Arlhri. 3^,7 
Aniii:\ 374 

j Ary/?.’i t:j, 32-3;, So, go, 0;, 

I A^.’dlia, 

‘ Asnrj:cila, A., loi 
1 Avuin, 47, 5^, no, 23*,, 375. 405 
I I "Pdpd.a, A,, 37 <^. 575 . 5^5 
A‘ hrrtff.ttr, J,., 1*0 
' A' oka. 133. T70, 277 
i Ato \.\ I,., 132 
j Aspril'i, 130 

I A<ra (A-ra) A., 270A-272, 419 
j A^raina, 3:7 
' A.srninin, 113 
) A'Vnya, 130 

I Asvam, L., 153, 215, 315, 324 
I *\sj,isra (1) A., 262, 2/OA, 272, 2,S, 20* 

I 2 \sp\.dikp:dn, or, 30 ^, 31 S, 370 
j A^pniiurli, 10;, 422 
I A^tripndn, 4S, 9^, 
i 2 \ 5 }a-triln, 309 , 3 ri 

13- i Asiira, 32, 75. 75, S0-S3, S5, ck>, 03-05, 132. 2S0, 
3 ^ 7 . 524 * 527 . 35 ^. 33 ^ > 35 b 55 ^. 4 C >3 
Asura-bbuva, 77 
Asurya, 153 
Asvatliara, A., 146 
{ Atlinrwan, 77 
1 Allies, I'ilt., 310 
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Au<.>a, 4Jt 
Atn, 141, 4:1 
Audtimbara, 140, J67 
Auntih, I , , 173 
Aundlia, L , 173 
Atiranjtabnd, h , 170 
Av-adliOta, 117 
AvuinRia, 45 
Avantjki, L , J 
Avantika, A , 262 
Avintipur, I, , joo 
A\antn\anJin T , 200, . 
A^anpa, joi 

tk'vatS, 301, 301, 5 
A\-atar]>sa(La), P, aSi, 
A\-Miktaijt, 15*!, 333 
AjVli jadxorjja, A , 39 
Avaka^kliamblia, A , 2: 
A>atina, 14S 
Ajat^lsra, A , 150, 263, 
Aiatavftta, A ^ 150, 37 
A>(h!Ii} 3 , j, 47. 4^53, 
A}'xi(lha piiftija, 431 


Pabbru, P , 37S 
P^dami, L . 124, 141, 
a’^S, j2<» 

Badoh, L , 333 

inRli, L . 30S 

Ihcticlkhand, L . 3^5 
IUh«bbftn«V.a, P , 415 
Ii3h>3 bliittl, A , 339, 
Paijnath, Kan^n, L , 
Pairai, L , 103, 152, i' 
Ihjaun, L , 315 
HdaKanivi, L , 359 

lUh. L , 171. 37« 

Pall, 495 

Pab nnuli, A , 213 
Pa^ilxxj, loS, II?, 110 
Pitikapur, L , 391 
PanLnra, I« , 
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-Mantra, 126, 137 
-I’um^a, A , 279, 350, 35f>-36i 
Pra-^tara, A , 221, 262 264, 267, 2t>S 
Prati, A , 106, 263 
Pmtrtiira, 312, 31S, 3S6, 421, 422 
Pratiharja, 397 
Piatima, 27o\, 275, 3591 423 
•lak^ana, 2S9 
Pratiratha, A , 369, 374 
Prati<tJii. 1 12 

■4l\iira, A , 317 
-kaU, 317 
PratolT, A , 16S 
Prat\ak5a (rasa), 30S 
Prat>a^S3, A , 231, 2 A 7 , 2}o 
P ra\cia, A , 247* 24S 
Prcta, 39S 
Prc>-as (rasa), 30S 
Prthn-i, 13, 16, 17, 21, 59 

-mati^ala, 17, 25, 29« 3>( 59 
Prtlundhara, 32, 90, 278 
Prthmjaja, P, 2S3 
Prthu, i3t 16 

Pudukkottai, L , 151, i52t 2S5, 196, 257, 334 
Puja, 143. 153. 262, 163, 206, 343 
PmiOra^ardhana, P , 275 
Pura, 2S8 
Puraka, 343 

Pura?a Mahacleo T , Marasnath, 403 

Pun, If., 201 

Purxja kamWja, A , 405 

Ptiru^a (Supernal Man), 7, 21, 43. 45. 49. 52, 
53. 57. 67 70, 72, 73, /S. 79, Si, S4, 97. 
• 13. 219. 224. 226, 131, 163, 296, 279. 
526. 327. 32S, 346, 357*360, 386 
Pumja (measure), 25, 26, 43. 234. 322 
Purja^t^ka, 104 
Pujan, 32, 34. 93 

Pu5kan. 425 

Pnspadanta, 56 
Pu«paka, Ma^^apa, A , 256 
Pujpaka, P, 275. 277. 278. 2S0, 281 
P115I1, 404 

P>thago2C3n gnomon, 27 

R 

Rahasja, 263 

R.ihO, 36. 38. 44, 94, 325-331, 404 


[ Rlhur mukha, A , 324 
-mala, A , 323, 332 
I Rnicfiur, h , 285, 292 
' Raikona T , Nalgonda, 315 
Raitika, P , 2S1 
Rajadliaiu, 233 
Rajanya, 335 
Rajaona, L , 323 
Rajaraja, P , 417, 418 
RSjaranj T , sec Bhmanesvar 
Rajas, 123, 272, 287, 290, 293, 294, 400, 401 
Rjjasena, A . 375, 395 
Rajayak^man, 32, 33, £9, 91, q 6 
Rajghat, 1, , 351 
Rajgir, 415 
Rajim, L , 314 
Rajua Locam T, Rajim, ^14 
Rajjii, A , 54 

Rajimtana, 101, 102, 143, 147, 152, 272, 173, 
224, 291. 331, 348. 355. 356, 399, 402 407 
Rajur, L , 173 
Rak;asa, 34, 114 
Rama, 309 

-(I3harga\a), 425 
Rjmagrima Stupa, 322 
Ramaliflgesvara T , Satvcl, 182, ao^ 

Rainani, A , 199 

Ramgarli, h , fli\a T , 146, ^99-401 

Rampur, L , aoo 

Rampun-a, L , 345 

Rimpur Jhonal, I, , 19S, 199, 202 

Rasa, 30S 

R'isi, 62 

cakra. 30, ES 
Ratanv'adi, 1. , 15S 

Ralha, A , aio, an, 229, 272, 274, 399. 370. 
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Ratliaiiga, A , 22S 
Ratlia yatra, 160 
Kama muda, A , 148, 213 
Rattcballi, L , 337 
Recak-\, 345 

RckJia, A , 247, 162, 209, 225 
Dcnl, A , 217 
Rckhagmiagliaja, A , 208 
Rikta, 38 

Rk§anayaka, P , 27S 
Rosa. 32, 33, 93 
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Roma, 52 
W> 3S8, 399 

Rucaka, G., A., P., 42, 195, 245, 246, 251, 275, 
278, 2S1, 283, 284, 419 

Rudra (s), 32, 34, 35, 45, 74, 82, 89, 91, 235, 

360, 423 

-jaya, 33, 89 

Rupa, II, 12, 20, 67, 243, :y]i 
-bhcda, A., 243 


S 

Sabha, A., 135, 4I5, 425 
-mandapa, A., 218, 257 
Saciyil Mata T., Osia, 404 
Sadanam, 139, 14S 
SMana-Mantra, 104, 136 
Sadanaip, 148 
§adauga-nyasa, 365 
Sadas, 156, 157 
Sadasiva, 373 
§adasra, A., 262, 272, 294 
Sadavi^nu, 173 

Sadhaka, 82, 340, 343, 346, 347, 355 
Sadhana, 347 
Satkona, 271 
Sadma, 139, 148 

Saiva, 53, 59, 82, 85, 150, 233, 275, 300 
Sadliara, P., 291, 292 
Sakala (Mandala), A., 58, 59, 201 
Sakha A., 116, 232A, 311, 314-316, 346, 373 
-nagara, 232 
Sakhi, 3S5 

Sakti, 47, 105, no, III, 113, 130, 136, 137, 
159, 315, 334, 337-339, 34i, 343, 346, 
347, 358, 380, 390, 421 
-cakra, 351 
Sala, 337 

Sala, A., 135, 217, 229, 230, 249, 250, 282, 283, 
375, 389, 390 

Salabhahjika, 340, 381, 399 
Salad vary a Garhapatya, 23 
Salaka, P., 275 
Salilantara, A., 266, 369 
Salokya, 351 

Samanya I,ak§ana, A., 237 

Prasada, 22, 228, 41T, 417, 418 


Snniaprida-slhanaka, 307 
Sainbhu, see Siva 
Sanibhulinga T., Kundgol, 333 
Snipcita, A., 101 
Sannpya, 351 
Saipkhya, 421 
Saniniukliya, P., 281 
Saipsfira, 146, 357, 358 
vSaijisrti, A., 254 

Sninslhana, 145, 166, 201, 202, 230 
vSaiinidgn, P., 270A, 416 
Sninudra, P., 270A, 416 
Satpvalsara, 37 
Saiiaibcara, 93 

vSHild, T^., 55, 71, 109, 119, 121, 140, 1S3, 191, 

195, 273, 313, 346, 413 

Saiidhara, P., 147, i55, ^ 99 , 2or, 217, 246, 251, 
252, 257, 262, 2S5, 299, 366, 420, 421 
Sahgnincbvar T., see Patt^tJnkal 
Sani, 38 

Sankaracar>'‘^ T., 272 
Sahkisa, L., 351 
Sahkha, P,, 27S 
Saiikhavarta, P., 275 
Sniiku, P., 281 
vSannnikha, 234 

SannirodhiiiT Mudra, 153, 220 
Sannyasin, 347 
Santa (rasa), 235, 307, 308 
Sanli-dvarn, A., 317 
-kala, 317 

Santika, P., 264, 265, 26S 
Saptatrda, 310, 31 1 
Sarabha, 146, 147, 330, 333 
Sarabhe:^, 330 
Sfirarathacakracit, A., 27, 47 
Sarasvati, 234 

Sardula, A., 304, 314, 315, 31S, 329, 332, 334- 
338, 340. 370, 376, 377, 382 393 
-lalita, 333 
-vikridita, 333 

Sarnatb, L., 192, 193, 329, 387, 399 
Sarpa, 34 
Sarva 94 

Sarvadesika, P., 233, 234, 2S7, 290, 295 
Sarvajati, P., 266 
Sarvakamika, P., 264, 265, 268 
Sarvakita, P., 415 
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SamisadhSrapa, P., 237 ' 

San-asiddhi Acar^ra, 143 
San-a-Skauda, 32, 94 
Sanasundara, P , 275 

Sanatobbadra, A , P., 27oA, 273 1 a75i 278, 2S1, 
284, 4ti, 416, 41S 421, 423 
Saryata, 36 
Sa&a, 42 
Sasta, 234 

Saslra, 133, 141, 426 
Satas'rftga, P., 275 
Sati, 3, 73 

Sat Mahal Pasada, 193, 194 
Sattakuliftgara, L , 10: 

SattTO Guija, 123, 172, 2S7, 290, 29 -Ij 4oo 
S atUika Puja, 343 
Satva Narayapa, 15S 

Satja Vuga, 13, 32, 92, iiS, j6i j 

Saudha, A , 139, 349 I 

Saumikl Vedi, 23, 232 
Saumj'a, P , 417 

Saunaka, 141 , 

Saurasena, A , 262 

Sa\ntr, 32, 34, Sg, go, gi, 96, rig, 132 
Savitra, 32, Sr, £9 
Savitri, 234 
Sa>'uj>a, 351 

Sc^a, 48, 62, 73, go, 2S7» 2SS 
Shwc Ku, 171 

Shore Temple, sec Matnalla pit rain 
Sibiragplta, P , 2S1 
Sibsagar, h , 324 

Stddhanatha T , MandhSta, L , 158 
Siddhantika, 286 
Siddheivar T , Akola, L , 15S 
Haven, 391 
Sikar, L , 402, 403 
Sikha, A , 196, 267, ago 
Sikhara, A , 36, ii9( 223» 247i I48> I53i I55> 
159, 162, i6s, 166, 175, 176, 17S. iSo. 
187, 195, 196, 205 p 20^» 210, 21 I, 

213-216, 222, 236, 23S, 239. 241-245. 252, 
261-264, 267, 270A, 272-277. 2S4, 285, 
290, 291, 293-295. 300. 302, 319, 321. 
326, 333. 334, 349, 350. 352, 353. 356, 
359, 367. 370-372, 390-392, 394, 399, 404. 
411, 413, 417. 419 421, 434, 425 
-P . 427 


Siklut), 33, 91, 96 
Sdpa, 141 
Silpaiistra, 10, 141 
Silpaslhanand) a, 141 
Silptn, 8, 9, 142 
l)ilpivikalpita, A , 101 
^ima, A , 20S, 244 
Simana, L , 223 

Stipha, G , 38, 32b, 33, 334, 366, 36S 
P , ibg, 27 oA, 275, 27S, 281, 416 
-asana, 334 

-karpa. A , 249, 319, 369, 370, 373 

-mala, A , 413 

-mukha. A , 323, 326, 329 

-lalata, A , 323 

-£lkha, A , 376 

Siiphanatha T , Baramba, 192, 254 
Sitjihasya P , 169 
Sitphapanjara, P , 2S1 
Sirphika, 325, 330 
Singhanapiir, L , 22S 
Smnar, I, , 158, 200, 21S, 274 
Sira, A , 54, 85 

Siras (Mr5a), A , r53, 244, 251, 269, 306 
Sirkap, Taxila, h , 323 
Sirpur, L , 105, 121, 125, 135, 14S, 200 
j Sir^aka, A , 267, 268 
Si^iimara-cakra, 72 
Sittcsiar T, Candraiati, 315 
Siva, 6, S, 40-43. 47. 48, 54 , 59, 74, 75, 9o, 9 j, 
gj, 96, 104, 130, 136, 137, 141, 143. ISO 
»53, 159. r6i, 167. 16S, 173, 185, 199. 
200, 204, 333-236, 247, 261, 275, 278 
2S1, 289, 304, 307, 309, 316, 322, 330, 
335. 346, 347, 353, 355, 356, 373, 3S4, 
3S6-3SS, 400-403. 422-435 

Siva-ala>a, (Malegitti), 191 
-diarapala, 316 
-gapa, 39S 
-Iiratihara, 3S6 
-tattva, 137 
Siiika-vesma, P, 27S 
Skambha, iiS 
Skanda, 94, 234, 254 

Skandha, A , 14S, 165, 1S4, 190, 206, 242, 24o, 
249, 379. 359, 366, 399 
Skandha kosa-antara, A , 245, 349 
Smasana citi, 43 
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Soclasasra, P., 262, 2loh. 

Soma, 15, 23, 24, 32, oAi 3^, 58, S3, 91, 93, 94^ 
231, 234, 326 

Sonianathpur, I/,, 200, 421 

Soma^mblui, 46, 7S 

Somasutra, A., 300 

Somesvar T., Kiradu, i47j 213, 4^5 

Sopana, A., 283 

Sosa, 32, 33> 55, 93 

Sredhi, 240 

Sri, 234, 275, 404 

Srijaya, P., 278 
Srikantlia, P., 278, 281 
Sri Kr§na, 141 
Sriksetra, 96 
Sri Ivumara, 271, 425 
Srikuta, P., 281 
Srinagar, L., 272 
Srinivasa, 424 
Sriniv^analur, L., 294 
Srirangam, L., 201, 203 
Sri tarn, P., 281 
Srivatsa, P., 195, 275, 278 
Srivrk§a, P., 270A, 278, 423 
Sri-Yantra, 338 

Srnga, A., 153, 270A, 211, 213-215, 21S, 273 
302, 319, 322, 349, 35^, 370, 372, 39^ 
393, 399, 411-413, 417, 422 
Snigara (rasa), 308 
Srngavan, P., 412, 413 
Srngin, P., 281 

Stainbha, A., 258, 262-264, 277, 395, 4^3 
Stara, A., 26S 
Sthana, 13S 
Sthanaka (murti), 234 
Sthandila (Mandala), A., 61 
Sthanu, A., 258 
Sthapaka, 9, 10, 74, 359-3^0 
Sthapati, 9-11, ib, 74, ii4, 131, I42, 143, 15b, 
254, 25S, 288, 359, 360 
Sthapatya-sastra-veda, ii 
Sthapatya-Veda, ii, 289 
SUiira, A., 159 
-vastu, A., 63 
Sthula, 45, 117 
Sthima, A., 258 

Stupa, A., 102, 109, 148, 170, 183, 197-199, 278; 
279, 319, 354 


Stupi, A., 159, 22X, 262, 264, 267, 268 
Stupika, A., 16/, 221, 290, 349, *?5®, 352, o 5 o 9 
359 

Subrahraanya, 233 
Sudarsana{a), 245, 315 
-cakra, 221, 403 
Sudha, A., 122 

-sila, A., 121, 123 
Sudhamma Devasabha, 1S3 
Sudhara, A., loi 

Sudra, 9, 14, 15, 41, 42, 113, 127, 261, 426 
Sugriva, 32, 53. 55, 94, 233, 234 
I Sugulia, P., 416, 417 

Sukanasa, A., 36, 148, 162, 206, 213, 217, 232A, 
239-242, 244, 249, 290, 319, 322, 324, 
326, 330, 333, 336, 359, 360, 366, 368, 
390, 391, 393, 404, 414, 416, 417, 419 
Sukanasika, A,, 241, 390, 392, 393 . 

Sukanghri, A., 232A, 241 
Sukanya, 35, 36 

Sukra, 38, 75, 76, 81, 141, 424, 425 
Sukracarya, 141 
Suk^ma, 45, 117 

-laksana. A., 271 
^rira, 253 
Suktimaii, P., 415 
Sula, 290 

Siilva Sutra, ii, 22 

Sumanta, A., loi ^ 

Sunda I., 327 
Suparna, 275, 324, 327 
Suprabha, P., 2S1, 2S3 
Surarat, P., 417 
Surasena, A., 319 
Surasthana, 138 

SurasundarJ, 304, 338, 340, 377-3S1 
Sur3^a, 32, 34, 38, 58, 92, I39, 172, I94, 205, 
218, 234, 325, 334, 372, 374, 407, 422, 
423 

Sutra, 51, 54, 206, 208, 210, 229, 420 
Mana-s. 

Paryanta-s. 

Prainana-s. 

Vinyasa-s. 

Siitradhara, 9, 131, 132, 143, 200, 290, 403 
Sutragrahin, 9, 10, 131, 142 
Sutrapada, 205 
Suvibhranta, P., 275 
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3S 

SvSmiKarttika, 141, 455 
Svarbhana, 325-32;, 331 
Svarlofca, 354 

S\astiV.a, A , C , P , 275, 278, 2S1, aSa, 400, 
409, 419 

&\a>amatn?pa, 69, 103, loS, 113, 175, 192, 205, 
279i 350. 3M 
A\tta, P , 27S, 2S1 


T 

Tikht 1 Bahai, L , 170, j 97-1 99 
Takjaka, g, 10, 118, 131, 142, 360 
Tak^a kanua, A, 141 
Tala, 267 

Talacchanda, A , 22, 51, 4S, 140, 210, 227, 22S, 
230, 246-248, 252, 266, 420, 421 
Talanjasa, A , 230 
Tala, 309 311 
Talamana, So, 309, 311 
Talei>\ani T , Tilasiiia, 356 
Talisflia, P , aSi 
Tahpa, A . 25S 
Talpa, A , 41 ii 4*5 

Tamas, 75, 123, 172, 235# 2S7, 293, 294, 325, 
326, 32S, 329, 331 
Tamil, 220 

Tanjore, L, 166, 1S7, 196, 203, 294, 31S, 322, 

324 

Tantra, ir, 425 
Tantnk, 236, 337 
T'ao T'leh, 323, 327 
Tara, 3S7 
Taragapa, P , 275 
TaViiara^a, 330 

Tattva. Sa, 104, 130. *3^. 3^>o 

Taxila, L, 323# 351 

Tejas, 335 

Tcjassabda, 333. 334# 33^ 
fell ka mandir, Gwalior, 150, 1S2 
Tclfciipi, L , 14S 
Tcf, I. , loi, 102 
Tliirukkadittanam, I. , 323 
Thirunandikkara, L , 200 
Tliodi, L , 147 
Tibet, 323 


Tigawa, I. , ISO 152, 34S 

Tilaka, A , aii, 213, 249, 319, 322 

Tilasma, L , 356 

Tinnevelly, I, , 153 

Tlrtha, 3 5, Sr, 143, 170, 3*5. 3*6, 355 

Tirthankara, 306, 382, 397, 398 

Tini\a9pamalai, I, , 203 

Tmi^arur, L, 166 

Tiruvasi, 110, 322 

Tithi, 39 

Toda, 153, 352 

Toka, L , 272 

Torana, A , 274, 283, 303. 3*3. 322, 329 
Travancore, 102, 150, 152. 200, 323 
Trcta Yuga, 13, 73, 116, 117 
Tnbhanga, 307 
Tnbhumi, P , 4*5 
Tnblmvana Acar>a, 143 
Tnehadya, A , 192, 2S4, 375 
Tnchinopolj, L , 172 
Triguha, P , 416, 417 
Triguiya, P , 412, 413, 417 
Tnkotifhana, L , 152 
I Tnkuja, A , P , 2S1, 4*4# 4*7 
I TrimCirti ko\il, 199 
I Tnpuro, 400 

Tnpurantaka 5i\a, 307, 400 
TriMkiama (Vis^u), 403 
Tnsula, 348 
hasta, 37S 

j Tiivijlapa P , 275, 27; 279. aSi, 414 
j Tula, A , 251 
I Tulasi, 355 
Tmiiain, L , 335 
Tuiiga, P , 281 

Tuflgabhadra, iSS, 205, 292, 294 
iTurasa, G , P , 4*-S> 4*4 
T\anr, *3*. 426 


u 

Ucclialaka, A , 366, 381, 3S2 
Uccheda, A , 412 
Udaipur, Rajputana, 143 
Udakantara, A , 229 
Udakuijibha, P , 275 
Uda sirpha, A , 334 
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Uday Mitya, Paramara, 3S9 
Udayagiri, Bhopal,. 113, 151, 16S, 170 
Udayapur, Gwalior, 192, 200, 21S, 246, 255» 
260, 389-396 

Udayesvara T., see Udayapur 
Udita, 234 

Udumbara, A., G., 24, i57, 3^4 
Ugra, 235, 307 
Ujjayanta, P., 275 
Ukha, 23-26, 126 
Uiupi, P,, 281 

Uiua, 91, 131 I 

Unchahara, U, 150 , 15I1 179 \ 

Undavalli, U., 195 

Unkal, U., 158 

Unmana, A., 145, 244 

Upana, A., 106 

Upapitha, A., 146, 162, 221 

Upasaipcita, A., loi 

Upaveda, ii 

Urali, 1 17 

Uras, A., 244 

Urdhvacchanda, A., 22, 48, 247, 24S 
Urdhvapattika, A., 314 

Uromanjari, A., 211, 213, 216, 223, 249, 273, 
275» 356, 366, 367, 370, 3/1 
Uromanjarika, A., 249 
Urusrhga, A., 161 
UsnTsa, A., P., 245, 2S1, 420 
Usnisi, P., 278 

Utpala, 38, 62, 73, 139, 2S7, 289 
Uttama, P., 309 
Uttambha, P., 2 78 
Uttara, A., 371 

Uttara^Vedi, 13, 23-28, 112, 147, 232, 334i 354 
Uttaresvar T., see Bhuvanesvar 
Ter, loi 

Uttuhga, P., 275 


V 

Vadamallisvara T., Oragadam, 182 

Vahana, 93, 315, 317, 334, 344, 386, 422, 423 

Valini, 234 

Vaidelia, A., 262 

Vaikoin, L., 152, 200 

Vaikuntha, 35S 


Vaikuntha Perumal T., Conjeeverain, 155, 166, 
I73i i74i 1S4, 199-202 
Vairagya, 43, 335 

Vairaja, P;, 126, 275* 277, 279, 2S1, 284 

Vairaja Puru§a, 75 

Vairata (I), L., A., 291 

Vai^uava, 53, 59» ^42, 233, 275, 38S 

Vaisya, 14, 4^1 127, 143, 261, 337, 426 

Vaital Deul, see Bhuvanesvar, 414 

Vajra, G., P., 4U 278, 403 ; (King), 425 

Vajraka, P., 281 

Vajralepa, A., 121-123 

Vajra-svastika, P., 27S 

Vak, 104, 332, 334-337, 346 

Vakra, P., 27S 

Valablu, A., 270A, 274, 275, 27S, 2S4, 411, 4^3- 
416, 418, 422 

Valabhicchanda, P,, 270A, 414, 423 
Vala3^a, P., 278, 281, 283 
Vaniana, 281, 309, 403 
Vaxn^, A., 26, 52, 54, 7i, 79 
Vana-devata, 315, 390 
Vanara, 38 
Vanaspati, 324, 326 
Vara, 39 

Varad, U., 29a, 292 
I Varada-mudra, 136, 304 
Varaha, 309, 370 

Varahamihira, 5, 10, 29, 38, 42, 47, 56, 62, 140, 
141, 289, 325, 412 
Varandi, A., 246 
Varandika, A., 251, 369 
Varata, L., 251, 262, 287, 290-293 • 

Varata, L., A., 251, 262, 2S7, 28S, 291, 292, 

391 

Varatarat, 291 

Vardhakin, 9, 10, 131, 142 

Vardhamana, A., P., 195, 275, 2S4, 419 

Vardham, P., 278 

Varga, A., 264 

Vari-marga, A., 24S 

Vartula, P., 270A, 272 

Varuna, 6, 32, 34, 43, S3, 56, 58, 75, 77, Si, 90, 
91, 93, 94, 132, 233, 234, 277, 280, 281, 
317, 329, 423 

Varuni, 316 
Vasa, 139 

Vasiftha, 141, 335, 425 
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Vasto$pati, 12, 35, 45, 77, Si, S3, 85 ! 

Vasto, 21, 37, 94 

Vastu, A , 21, 22, j 6-39, 45, 50, 62, 63, 68, 74, 
76, 81, S3, 94. 330, 331 
-ball, A , Si 
• bhavana, A , 68 

-Brahma, A , 6S ' 

-Carauri^n, 234 1 

-daitj'a, A , 88 j 

-deva, A , 82 
-devata A , 91, 140 
-homa, A , 74, So, 84 
-mantjala, A , 27, 29, 31-3^. 35. 37. 4r. 46. 
49, 57, 58, 62, 63, 94, 127, ISO, 152, 165. 
201, 232, 233, 237, 261, 411, 422 
-naga, A , 85, 90, 287 
Vastupa, 35, 36, 76, 81 

Vastupunija, A , 29, 33 35. 38, 45-47. 49. 5t>, 
S3, 62, 63, 66, 67, 73, 95 97. 222. 217, 
2S7, 28S, 358-361 

Vastupunisa-mapdahj, A , 6, ii, 16, 17. 22, 25, 
32-34. 38, 48, 63, 78, 95, 102, 119, 127, 
147, 180, 228, 235, 312, 357, 399. 423 
Vastu-raksasa, A , 83 
-sSnti, A , 74. 80 

-Sastra, A , 10, 142, 145, 254, 214, 227, 261, ' 
262, 370, 275, 2S6, 288, 289, 292-294, 1 
354. 416. 424. 426 1 

-Vidya, A , 141, 424 

Vastv3dhara, A , 145 

Vasu(s). 34. 42. 83. 90 92, 94, 422 

Vasudeva, 84, 234, 423 

Vasudl’S, A , 4ir 

Vasudb^dhata, P , 2S1 

Vasuki, 94 

Vastindhara, 82 

Vatayana, A , 52 
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